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} OT many years ago bakers 

took upon themselves a task 

G| which seemed hardly possible 

to accomplish. It was de- 

cided to concentrate the en- 

b= j tire force of the industry to 
carry bakers’ bread into every household. 

The history of the past two years and 
present statistics show results that permit 
our great industry to be proud of its achieve- 
ments. Bread production by the commercial 
baker today far surpasses even the wildest anticipa- 
tions of a few years ago. 

It is revealed that approximately 81 per cent of 
the tremendous quantity of breadstuffs being consumed 
in the United States today originates at the commer- 
cial bake oven. 


Cake Production 
HILE this wonderful record in bread sales was 
being attained, the movement of sweet goods 
through commercial bakeshops remained almost inac- 
tive. With the exception of the sudden interest evi- 
denced within the past six months, sweet goods sales 
have proportionately increased very little. Authority 
for this statement is found in authentic statistics re- 
cently gathered, which revealed that only 19 per cent 
of the sweet goods being eaten by ou. American public 
is purchased from the commercial bakeshop. Thus, 
while we find 81 per cent of the bread being eaten 
supplied by the commercial baker today, approximately 
81 per cent of the sweet goods consumed is still baked 

by the housewife under her protest. 

The average housewife is only too anxious to be 
relieved of the arduous labor and bother of baking 
but, unfortunately, she has not as yet been~educated 
to go to the bakeshop for her desserts. 

With the enormous growth of our industry and the 
certain building of an even greater baking business, 
we cannot overlook this tremendous field for sweet 
goods awaiting our exploration. 


Sweet Goods Education 
HE commercial baker today is making, or posi- 
tively can make, a line of sweet goods comparable 
to anything produced by the housewife. To get that 
fact over to the waiting public is the first problem 
to be considered. 

Proper sales merchandising methods should be 
studied and followed to create the appeal and satisfac- 
tion that must be the forerunner of a greater sweet 
goods business. The education through proper adver- 
tising is a method that can be pursued. 

In advertising sweet goods, it is suggested that an 
appeal to the children be made, and through the ‘schools 
and social centers in your vicinity some good mission- 
ary work can be performed. 

If operating a wholesale cake bakery, the distribu- 
tion of sample cakes through the schools wil] help 
break down the resistance against bakers’ sweet goods. 

A neat sample package of cake labeled as to its 
contents and its source can be distributed at social 
centers or in the schools, or to the children by inviting 
classes from the schools to visit the bakeshop. 

As the children enjoy the cake, they naturally 
bring that information to the parents, who in turn 
become familiar with the nutritive value of cake, and 
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yg we is the first of a series of articles written by Mr. Baum for The 
Northwestern Miller and American Baker, in development of his gen- 
eral theme of merchandising bakers’ cake to the housewives of America. 
Forthcoming articles will deal with various problems concerned with the 
production and wholesaling of cake, including suggestions as to the varie- 
ties that are necessary in maintaining sales. 
duction to the baking industry, with which he has long been prominently 
and usefully connected. He is associated with the Joe Lowe Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and is president of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. 


if the quality is satisfactory to them, will give bakery 
cake a place on their table. From that table it finds 
its way to other homes, the satisfaction being broad- 
casted from housewife to housewife, thus starting a 
continuous chain of demand for bakers’ sweet goods. 


Cake Is Nutritious 


ECOGNIZED nutrition experts have studied cake 

ingredients and determined genuine nutritious 
qualities to be found in these sweet baked products. 
There are very few single articles of goods that are 
so well balanced and complete in themselves in food 
essentials for growth and maintenance as cake. Pro- 
teins to build the tissues, carbohydrates and fats to 
furnish heat and energy, the mineral salts for bone 
building, the iron for the blood corpuscles, are all 
existent. 

The proteins are supplied by the wheat flour and 
supported by the proteins in the eggs and milk; carbo- 
hydrates are also represented in the flour and milk; 
the fats are included in the butter and shortening, in 
the butter fat of the milk and the fat contained in the 
egg yolk; bone building mineral salts are supplied by 
both the egg and the milk, which are also real sources 
of vitamins. 

These facts deserve the attention of the mother- 
hood of the nation, and the opportunity should not be 
lost to include this information in cake merchandising 
campaigns. 


Retail Merchant 
Aor important link in the cake sales chain 
is the retail merchant through whom the whole- 
sale cake baker is establishing his market. 

Unfortunately, many bakers consider that a sale 
has been accomplished when the cake has been deliv- 
ered to the retailer. This thought has a great deal to 
do with the prevention of growth of cake sales, for 
the sales effort should only begin when the retailer 
has agreed to handle baked goods for distribution to 
the housewife. 

His point of contact with the purchasing housewife 
is the most valuable sales agency. The retail mer- 
chant should first be sold on cake quality. He should 
be informed verbally, and by advertising where pos- 
sible, of the nature of ingredients that go into your 
sweet goods, of their nutritive value, of their superi- 
ority to the home baked product, of the economy sug- 
gesting itself to the housewife, and of the suggestion 
of relief from home baking to be relayed to “milady 
shopper.” 

The successful retail merchant is interested in all 
of the stock, and if properly instructed he will talk 
cake when the opportunity presents itself. He can in- 
telligently offer his line of sweet goods to the public 
which is waiting to be told the very things that the 
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cake bakers are now concealing, through im- 
proper merchandising methods. 

Work on that retailer! Fill him with the 
enthusiasm of your product! Let him utilize 
his point of contact with your ultimate con- 
sumer by spreading your message of better 
baked sweet goods from the bakery! 

The retail merchant ofttimes keeps his 
sweet goods line hidden from the view of the 
customer, perhaps in the bread box or under 
the counter. By a little ingenious merchan- 
dising you can bring your cakes directly before every 
one of his customers’ eyes. 

Instead of bringing cakes into a store each day and 
throwing them loosely on his counter, why not prepare 
an attractive counter display carton which can be re- 
filled each day? If attractive enough, the retailer can- 
not possibly hide it from sight. On the contrary, his 
vanity in the desire to maintain an attractive shop will 
prompt his prominent display of your container. 

The container serves as a perfect silent salesman 
and, backed with the knowledge that has been passed 
on to the retailer as suggested above, the housewife 
cannot help but add a piece of sweet goods to her list 
of table products purchased each day. 

Instruction in the proper cutting of pound, marble, 
sponge or any other large cake sold by the pound also 
assists cake sales. Many retail merchants are using 
a dull knife to cut the first pound from a large pound 
cake and, after carelessly pushing the knife through 
the cake, the result is a torn textured surface, unat- 
tractive and distasteful to the prospective purchaser 
who may look upon it in the showcase. 

The baker should, if necessary, supply a large, 
sharp, clean knife for the cutting of his cake, that 
each cut may leave the clean, perfect original texture 
of the cake in the remaining pieces. 


Sales Meetings 
HILE this work is being done to interest the 
consumer in sweet goods and to encourage the 
retailer to handle the line, the bakery salesman should 
not be neglected. All sales executives know that, 
unless their men in the field are sold solidly, they may 
never expect a healthy business. 

The history of the baking business suggests that 
many of the route salesmen have been hired to sell 
bread. The popular demand for it has encouraged this 
condition, and the continued improvement in all com- 
mercial breads making them of a more standard qual- 
ity has also encouraged the driver to become an “order 
taker” rather than a salesman. 

In offering cake today, real salesmanship is neces- 
sary! Every driver handling sweet goods is. playing 
an important part in the development of the nation’s 
cake business! Every sales executive in the cake busi- 
ness owes it to his organization and to the develop- 
ment of sweet goods trade to call his men together at 
least once a week in good “peppy” sales meetings, and 
sell them on their product! 

Sales meetings can be made most beneficial. When 
the route drivers are shown the ingredients that go 
into the cake, the skill and care that is taken to pro- 
duce perfect quality, and the nutritive value of sweet 
goods, they become enthused and find a reserve tank 
of energy they never knew they possessed, and are 
ready to go out with results really productive. 
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Filling the Holiday Larder With the Baker’s Sweet Goods 


NQUESTIONABLY it is to the best interest of 
U the home for the housewife to depend on the 

baker for plum puddings, mince pies, fruit cakes 
and other dainties that form such an important part 
of plans for the holidays, and it is for the baker him- 
self to convince his customers of the soundness of this 
idea. How shall he go about it? 

First, he should study the problem as a whole, 
thinking out quite unhurriedly such points as are likely 
to make the strongest appeal. Second, with these talk- 
ing points as the central idea, the baker should build a 
carefully thought out little campaign for his holiday 
sales, 

Now, as to some of the angles of approach to the 
main question, that of rousing the housewife’s interest 
and of securing her patronage for baker made holiday 
goods, 


HEN the problem is largely one of overcoming 

prejudice in regard to a product the course is 
obvious, for on the face of it the baker will be wise 
if he stresses the health preserving qualities and the 
food value of the product in question. When holiday 
good things are occupying his attention the health ap- 
peal must still be paramount, but it must be soft 
pedaled. The housekeeper knows that the various 
members of her family, both young and old, are look- 
ing forward to the jollity of Christmas, its refreshing 
break in the year’s routine; they will therefore have 
scant thought for the foods that will be good for them. 
Rather does the average individual like at holiday time 
to think of the special treats, the more or less unusual 
foods that help to make the holiday season attractive. 
Now such a tendency is perfectly normal, and con- 
stitutes the first of the baker’s talking points for his 
cake, pudding and pastry sales. 

For the occasional treat has real health value, and 
the baker should show in his sales material that he 
knows this fact. He should draw attention to the 
value of variety in the diet, especially the variety fur- 
nished by treats that have come to be associated with 
holiday making. His customers should be made to 
realize that the stimulating energy to be found in 
well-made plum puddings, mince pies and the like will 
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HIS is the first of a series of articles writ- 

ten for The Northwestern Miller by the ed- 
itor of the American Food Journal, New York. 
Miss Gibbs has had a notable career as a home 
economist. She was one of the speakers at the 
convention of the American Bakers Association 
last September in Buffalo, where she attracted 
attention by her evident knowledge of bakers’ 
problems and her manifest interest both in in- 
forming the public as to the value of bakery 
products and in teaching the baker to know his 
public’s needs. 

Miss Gibbs brings to the baker the exceed- 
ingly important viewpoint of the intelligent 
woman. She knows what women prefer to buy 
from the baker, and what they should buy. In 
her series of articles she aims to give readers 
of The Northwestern Miller the benefit of her 
long experience with the feeding of children. 
She aids in banishing many a bugaboo that has 
hampered the sale of bakery products. 

As founder of the home economy department 
of the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, and supervisor of nutri- 
tion in the Federation for Child Study, Miss 
Gibbs has worked with hundreds of children, and 
her theories are based on firsthand observation 
and consultation with nutrition authorities. 
Among published books to her credit, she is the 
author of “Chubby Children and How to Grow 
Them.” 





actually add to the working power of the eaters when 
the frolics are over. Any customer possessed of com- 
mon sense will know that such a statement implies 
sensible moderation in the use of these, as of all other 
products, so as to avoid indigestion. 

So the first talking point might well be the health 
giving properties of holiday treats, a modified version 
of the health appeal. 


EXT there might be the practical appeal, calling 

attention to the time, effort and actual strength 
saved for the housewife by letting the baker do her 
holiday baking for her. 

Let him point out that in the making of a single 
plum pudding, to take merely one example, the prepa- 
ration, the chopping of suet and fruits, the shaving 


of orange peel and citron, the sifting and measuring, 
will take at least an hour. When the busy house- 
keeper realizes that she may be saved all this, to say 
nothing of the four or five hours during which the 
pudding is boiling, hours when she must “have it on 
her mind,” she is likely to lend an interested ear to 
what her baker has to say. A similar comparison of 
time consumed might easily be worked out for mince 
pies and fruit cakes, according to different size bakings 

Where is the woman who does not prefer to spend 
her time with her family? And is this not especially 
true at holiday time? 

Talking point number two—the time released for 
rest and enjoyment. 

Third,—and this is perhaps the most interesting 
of all, though in one sense not so important,—there is 
the appeal of sentiment. 

There is a Scotch-Irish saying to the effect that 
he who gives to a friend a Christmas pudding on New 
Year’s Day is giving good luck for all the coming year 
Housewives are wont to count their “New Year pud 
dings” as boys count their precious marbles, and th: 
one who can show the greatest number is said to b 
the most popular. 

This is of course merely a pretty custom, but ha 
it not the germ of a strong sales appeal? 

The baker who cashes in on this idea, popularizin 
“Blank & Blank’s Good Luck Puddings,” may find th: 
it is the beginning of wider sales for other produci; 
as well, 


O sum up, why not plan a sales campaign basc:| 

on the following points: 

1. That there is scientific evidence to support tl 
contention that treats of special goodies have real foo:! 
and health value, and this is especially true of suc) 
nourishing food products as plum puddings, mince pics 
and fruit cakes. 

2. That family gatherings may be made increa: 
ingly pleasurable if the baker is given the task o! 
preparing the Christmas good things. 

3. That gifts of specially designed “good luck 
puddings” make unusually graceful gifts at Ne\ 
Year’s time. 














There came to pass as rare a thing as ever a town did see. 
It was, indeed, a simple act, but far its echoes rolled; 
And, though it now is ages gone, the story still is told. 


( her years ago in a Holland town near the shore of the Zuyder Zee, 


Old Dirk von Hoogenstraaten then was burgomaster there, 
A goodly and a godly man, and wondrous strong in prayer. 
His rule was one of kindness, and his door stood open wide, 
And none departed comfortless who ever came inside. 


It chanced, one winter, as the year was drawing near its end, 
Dirk saw, upon a neighbor town, an awful plague descend. 

Both high and low were swept away before its dreadful power, 
And no one knew, when darkness fell, they’d see the daylight hour. 


In time the plague departed, but it left a stricken town. 

A messenger rode forth in haste to seek aid from the crown. 
But that would mean a doleful wait to people sick and poor, 
So one there was who crept for help to Hoogenstraaten’s door. 


Now old Dirk’s heart was filled with love, and pity stirred his breast, 
With food and drink and promises he sent away his guest. 
And ere the sun that afternoon was slanting o’er the snow, 
The loud voiced crier with his staff and bell was on the go. 


The burgomaster’s edict was that all, without reprieve, 

Should gather in the church next night, which would be Christmas Eve. 
Let each one bring all he could spare, be it of gold or gear, 

That they might succor worthily their stricken neighbors dear. 


A Christmas Legend 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 





By homes of wealth and homes of want the crier made his way, 
And all who dwelt within the town heard what he had to say. 
Let no one shirk his duty, in the name of Him who bled, 

But come with free will offerings, the burgomaster said. 


The people hearkened to the plea, and came as they were bid, 
And they brought money, food and clothes, while not a person hid. 
The pulpit was piled high with gifts beneath the candles’ flame, 
Then, last of all the givers there, poor Little Lysbeth can:. 


A faggot gatherer was she; her shoes were cracked and old; 
Her dress was thin, her ragged shawl was no defense from cold. 
The tiny bundle which she bore wrapped in a napkin neat, 
She nervously deposited before the mercy seat. 


But as she rose her trembling hand dislodged the parcel small, 
It rolled from out its covering and came in view of all. 

Poor Little Lysbeth hid her face and bent in shame her head, 
For all she had to offer was a meager loaf of bread. 


And then old Dirk remembered as he saw her trembling fright, 
The one who many years before had given just a mite. 

He gently put his arms around the shoulders of the child, 
Then with uplifted hand he spoke, in happy accents mild: 


“Kind friends, I thank you for these goods, and for the love it shows; 
Tomorrow we will use it all to lighten others’ woes. 

You of your plenty freely brought in answer to my call, 

But she who stands against my side has given most of all.” 
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A LONG STEP FORWARD 

HE Millers’ National Federation, at its meeting 

last week, formally indorsed the work of the con- 
trollers’ council and recommended adoption of the new 
system of accounting and cost keeping presented by 
that body. It is planned to follow this formal act of 
adoption by installing the system in a number of mills 
by way of a laboratory test of its practical applica- 
tion. With such changes and amendments as are, by 
this experiment, found desirable, it will then be rec- 
ommended to all millers. 

In a general way the new system of accounting 
and cost determination follows the practice already in 
use in mill offices where study and attention to detail 
have resulted in the establishment of sound methods. It 
is, on the whole, not so much a new system as it is a 
codification of what is best in those already in use. 
Differences are largely in detail, save for the one major 
recommendation that interest on capital investment 
shall be included in production costs, a practice not 
now followed by more than a few millers. 

How far the industry can be advanced in its morale 
and in sound administration of its units by uniformity 
in cost determination depends, like every other trade 
movement, upon the rank and file of millers them- 
selves. Undoubtedly a very large amount of flour 
now is sold at prices which reflect, not inaccuracy of 
cost finding, but inadequacy in elements of the cost 
structure. Omission of safeguards against hazards 
and invisibles is a characteristic of present methods, 
particularly in the reckoning of prices to be applied 
to volume buyers. 

It is not the purpose of the new proposals to 
encourage cost padding, but rather to build up general 
recognition of the importance of factors now too little 
regarded. This has been successfully done in other 
industries. It will probably be more difficult in flour 
milling because of the wide diffusion of production 
and the great variation in the size and operating con- 
ditions of units of the industry. Yet it can be done 
here as elsewhere, and its accomplishment will mean 
much for the future prosperity of the trade. 


IOWA HAS IDEAS 
heen adrtngiele on in Congress from the state 
of Iowa, being politically unhappy aboyt the low 
price of corn, have concluded that the government 
should do something about it. Not so long ago, when 


wheat prices were low, Congress almost passed the 


McNary-Haugen bill providing a pension for wheat 
farmers. What more fair than that it should now 
almost pass some other kind of bill, if not to give 
money to corn growers, at least to give them reason 
to believe their representatives are not dead on their 
feet? 

Iowa, as its situation is sized up by its delegation, 
does not want a frank and open shakedown of the 
treasury such as the McNary-Haugen bill proposed. 
It will be content with a council of six members se- 
Jected by farm organizations, whose duty it will be 
to advise the government from time to time about how 
things should be done. On top of this, it would like 
to have a commission, also nominated by farm organi- 
zations, with power to co-operate and export and “sit 
in on” markets whenever it felt that government “sit- 
ting in” would advance prices. Both the council and 
the commission would be entitled to tap the treasury. 

This plan is the one supported by what may be 
called the conservatives of the state “where the tall 
corn grows.” It includes members of the House and 
the senior senator, the Hon. Albert B. Cummins. 
There is another group, made up solely of the junior 
senator, the Hon. Brookhart, which believes in no such 
halfway measures. This honorable will be content with 
nothing less than an export corporation. He does not, 
to be sure, want to fan the McNary-Haugen bill to 
life. Rather would he begin at the beginning with a 
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new and absolutely unique proposal to appropriate 
one hundred and fifty million dollars from the treas- 
ury, this sum to be used in buying farmers’ crops at 
a price to yield a net profit of five per cent over the 
cost of production. 

The scheme has some supplementary provisions 
covering resales and absorption of losses, but these 
are less important. The principal point is to pay 
something to somebody, and it is to this objective that 
the plan goes by the most direct route. In this re- 
spect it resembles the effort of Messrs. McNary and 
Haugen, the essential difference being that, whereas 
those gentlemen wanted to make farm crops worth 
as much as anything else, the Hon. Brookhart does 
not care what they are worth so long as the farmer 
gets some money from somewhere, preferably the idle 
rich as represented by the treasury. 

Quite naturally, both the conserwative group which 
would be content with boring a hole into the treasury, 
and the one-man radical group, which prefers to blast 


‘it wide open, know that neither thing can happen. 


They are fully aware of at least three obstacles, the 
Constitution of the United States, the nation’s Presi- 
dent and the sentiment of an overwhelming percentage 
of its people, including those of the very level-headed 
state of Iowa. None of these are likely to be over- 
come, or even pushed measurably to one side. 

The administration at Washington has pledged its 
support to co-operative marketing, which, in its vari- 
ous phases, may mean gigantic crop pools capable of 
extortion from the consumer as certain labor unions 
extort from employers, or simple selling agencies, 
which usually cost more than they obtain for their 
members. Whether the administration believes in the 
efficacy of co-operation, or merely regards it as the 
best way to meet transient and largely unwarranted 
discontent, is not to the point. It has gone that far, 
and is not at all likely to go further. Politicians back 
of schemes for putting the government into business 
know that it cannot be done, and that their efforts 
are mere pretense, 


STUPIDITY AND WHITE FLOUR 
T is rather a pity that so normally sound a publica- 
tion as the Chicago Journal of Commerce should 
permit one of its special writers to make himself and 
his paper ridiculous by printing the following: 


A hundred years ago, or maybe seventy-five, 
there began a rivalry between housewives whose 
ill effect on health cannot well be estimated. A 
rage for white bread set in among them, and the 
period when Dean Swift could truthfully say 
“bread is the staff of life” began to end, and 
bread began to be a source of ill health. 

It was a wholly feminine demand that 
brought this about—a demand for flour that 
would insure white bread and thereby choke the 
intestines of men with starch paste. The millers 
began to cast about for “refining” processes that 
would rid flour of its nutriment and oily brown 
richness and leave in it only the starch content, 
which is white. They succeeded only too well 
and an era of white bread, biscuits, crackers and 
cakes set in that has been worth millions to doc- 
tors and patent medicine manufacturers, but 
wrecked the health of nobody knows how many 
middle-aged men. Instead of following Mac- 
beth’s advice—“Throw physic to the dogs”—it 
was given to men in prodigidus quantities, until 
health students everywhere me to urge a re- 
turn to whole wheat flour, which makes a yellow- 
ish bread full of nutriment and the rough stuff 
essential to the health of the intestinal tract. 

Now in a Baltimore suburb a young woman, 
to aid a “housewives’ alliance” for the promotion 
of health, is about to become a miller and pro- 
vide whole wheat flour for Baltimore families. 
She intends to save for the dining tables of that 
city all the sixteen elements necessary to the 
human body, which scientists say are contained 
in a grain of wheat. A most laudable purpose 
and undertaking. For years the most of these 
elements have been carefully screened out of the 
flour of commerce, if we may believe the asser- 
tions of scientists, and made into cakes for the 
health of cattle, while men’s faces turned pale 
for want of them, and human blood was impov- 
erished. 

The literature of dietetics is filled with scientific 
fact directly contrary to the fantastic assertions of 
Mr. Sibley. If this be insufficient proof that for the 
overwhelming majority of people white bread is far 
more healthful than brown bread, containing indi- 
gestible fiber, it is only necessary to go to the easily 
available war-time records of increased mortality in 
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Europe accompanying the compulsory consumption of 
bread made from high extraction flour. 

This article from the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
is not of outstanding importance. It is merely a 
fairly mild sample of the fantastic statements about 
the food value of flour increasingly current in printed 
news and comment. Aside from clipping them and 
sending them to the millin’press, millers are doing little 
or nothing in defense. The truth about the superior 
food value of white bread is, meanwhile, slowly but 
surely being buried under a mass of stupid and 
ignorant misstatement. 


WELCOME TO THIS CRITICISM 
LSEWHERE in this issue is printed a communi- 
cation from Dr. L. A. Rumsey, recently of the 

American Institute of Baking, and now secretary of 
the American Bakers Association, questioning recent 
comment in these columns on the scattering fire of 
millers and bakers in their efforts to stimulate con- 
sumption of their products. 

It was in no sense the intention of The North- 
western Miller to belittle the excellent work of Dr. 
Rumsey and his associates in employing various 
schemes to encourage the use of bread. The article 
clearly stated that the toast, raisin and other cam- 
paigns doubtless had their value. The point empha- 
sized was that they were miscellaneous fire and, 
through failure to engage and retain the active in- 
terest of the rank and file of the industry, failed to 
attain the sweep and power necessary to their being 
widely effective. 

As a matter of fact, reference was made to the 
work of the baking industry, conducted through the 
institute, largely for the purpose of comparing it with 
the inertia of millers. Bakers are subject to criticism 
only because they leave the task almost wholly to a 
single activity, while millers are not leaving it to any 
one—least of all to themselves as individuals. 

It doubtless is true, as Dr. Rumsey says in his 
letter, that millers and bakers cannot unite under a 
single slogan. They can, however, make common cause 
and co-ordinate their campaigns, providing each has a 
campaign and a sufficient organization back of it to 
enlist the active effort of every individual unit. 

The Northwestern Miller is much gratified with 
having so far “peeved” Dr. Rumsey as to draw forth 
his letter of protest. What he has to say in justifi- 
cation of the work carried on almost single-handed by 
his organization is a sufficient reply to those who doubt 
if any organized propaganda in behalf of flour and its 
products will prove worth while. If the poorly sup- 
ported work of this one agency of publicity can ac- 
complish so much, what might be done if all elements 
of both industries could be enlisted in the effort? 





CHEAP FLOUR 

UCH complaint is heard from millers, in these 

days of intensive selling competition, of the con- 
solidated buying tactics of big bakery corporations. 
Prices are forced dangerously near to cost, if not 
actually below, in the desperate effort of some millers 
to keep their plants running at a profitable rate of 
operation. 

This situation has led many a small baker to set up 
an answering wail. He feels an injustice in the big 
combination’s ability to buy flour on a much lower 
basis than he can impose upon the miller. Often he is 
driven to purchasing a lower grade of flour than he is 
accustomed to use, in the mistaken notion that this is 
the only way he can meet the competition of the big 
chain or merger bakery. The fallacy of this course 
must naturally, in the long run, be exposed in his 
diminishing business. 

But there is still another error that can be made 
by the small baker. He may, by adopting the tactics 
of the consolidated buyer, succeed in beating down 
the miller’s price, by skillfully playing one seller’s 
offer against another, to something like the basis upon 
which the merger does business. He is prey here, 
however, to a danger that does not seriously threaten 
the more powerful buying organization. The miller, 
if driven too far from a profitable price, is likely to 
have recourse in lowering his flour quality. There is 
no deceit in this; it should be no secret to the baker. 
In the long run he can expect to get his exact due— 
precisely what he pays for, and no more. 
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Methodist Episcopal Church Union, Pitts- Argentine Cro rospects United Kingdom port stocks and 
burgh, has announced that an additional & P * P floating supply (Broomhall)— $2. 
gift of $50,000 has been added to the Buenos Ares, ArGentina, Nov. 24.— (Special Cable)—The officially re- eee le Oe $35,400 —1,400 82,300 2 
endowment fund of the Robert Boyd vised estimates of the areas sown to grain are: wheat, 19,273,800 acres, com- a nen United Kingdom 
Ward Home for children on Bigelow pared with the previous estimate of 19,026,700; flaxseed 6,177,500, compared Totals ove 52000. 184,422 49,059 258,931 a 
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1, 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 1. 
Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 24. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 1 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 1 
d 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimor Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ........... $8.45@ 8.90 $8.75@ 9.25 §$....@....  $8.35@ 8.75 $9.15@ 9.25 $8.80@ 9.30 $9.00@ 9.25  $9.00@ 9.75 $10.00@t0.25 $9.00@ 9.40 $9.50@10.00 1. 
Spring standard patent ...... 8.05@ 8.55 8.50@ 8.85 ....@.... 8.20@ 8.50  8.85@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.80 850@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.85 885@ 9.90 860@ 9.00 ....@.... 
Spring first clear ............ 6.85@ 7.40 6.40@ 6.70 ....@.... 7.10@ 7.40 ....@ 17.60  7.30@ 7.90 ....@.... 7.50@ 8.00 7.85@ 850 ....@.... oh ll sso 1. 
Hard winter short patent ..... . Bf ae See 8.25@ 9.00 8.15@ 8.50 8.85@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.70 9.00@ 9.40 9.00@ 9.50 1. 
Hard winter straight ........ it 3 Beer Pee 7.45@ 8.05 7.60@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25  840@ 880  8.50@ 8.75 850@ 885 ....@.... 8.60@ 9.00 ....@.... 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.60@ 7.10 ....@... 6.35@ 6.75 6.60@ 7.00 ....@.... enraeend isneleses Seed bade. 40dsduhe pps Ter ny ee 1. 
Soft winter short patent ..... 8.10@ 8.60 owe Deore coe Dewees 8.40@ 8.80 wows Bee re. Aor 8.00@ 8.75 re, gt re: 8.65@ 9.60 8.90@ 9.25 9.75 @10.00 
Soft winter straight ......... - 7.70@ 810 ....@. re 7.90@ 8.20 ....@.. 7.45@ 8.00 *7.25@ 7.50 *7.40@ 8.15 7.60@ 850  8.40@ 8.90  8.25@ 8.75 1. 
Soft winter first clear ...... - -6.80@ 7.35 CoceMecece coce@eces 6.90@ 7.25 oe co @eocee oeee@.... coca QDecee occ cons 7.10@ 7.75 oseeQDeocee 7.50@ 7.75 1 
Rye flour, white ............. 4.70@ 5.00 5.10@ 5.20 ....@... er ee +++-@ 5.30 5.25@ 5.75 6.50@ 5.75 65.10@ 5.50 65.45@ 5.75 ....@.... operas ‘ 
Rye flour, dark .......... sse+ 4.00@ 4.30 8.90@ 4.00 ....@.... eee ape 00 6 RR) s. Teas 4.75@ 5.00 ....@.... 4.40@ 4.50 ....@.... A 1. 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
San Francisco...$....@9.10 $7.40@7.70 Goi. ate: s $9.20@9.40 $9.35 @ 9.80 $9.20@9.75 i 


*Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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CONTINENTAL PLANS 
MORE ADDITIONS 


George G. Barber Announces That Merger 
Hopes to Increase Its Holdings in Los 
Angeles—Dinner Given Employees 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Plans are under 
way for the acquisition of additional bak- 
eries in Los Angeles by the Continental 
Baking Corporation, George G. Barber, 
chairman of the board of directors, de- 
clared in newspaper interviews in this 
city last week. r. Barber, with Wade 
D. Holland, president, and Howard B. 
Ward, vice president, of the corpora- 
tion, accompanied by Samuel F. Mc- 
Dowell, president of the Campbell Bak- 
ing Co. and W. E. Long, president of 
the Standard Bakeries Corporation,—the 
two latter concerns being subsidiaries of 
the Continental corporation,—visited the 
firm’s four plants in Los Angeles on 
Nov. 18-19. 

The Continental Baking Corporation 
controls the Holsum bakeries at Los 
Angeles, Beverly Hills and Long Beach, 
and the R. B. Ward & Co.’s bakeries in 
Los Angeles and San Diego. Mr. Barber 
spoke in his newspaper interviews about 
the increasing business handled by the 
baking industry in southern California 
and throughout the country, and held out 
bright hopes for the future. He declared 
that the visit of the officials of the corpo- 
ration to the coast was to get better ac- 
quainted with employees and to make 
them familiar with the corporation’s 
policies. 

Mr. Barber spoke on Nov. 18 at an in- 
formal dinner given at the Biltmore Ho- 
tel to approximately 350 employees of 
the four Los Angeles plants. 








MONTANA DAMAGE NOT 
SO SERIOUS AS EXPECTED 


Great Fatis, Mont.—Fine weather 
has prevailed in Montana lately, and 
farmers are busy threshing their wheat. 
They have been pleasantly surprised to 
find that wheat in the shock is not as 
badly damaged as had been feared. It is 
now estimated that the damage to it will 
not exceed 10 per cent. The headed 
wheat, which had been piled up, will suf- 
fer more, as there the loss probably would 
average about 40 per cent. 





AUNT JEMIMA SALE TO 
QUAKER OATS RATIFIED 


Sr. Joserpu, Mo.—The shareholders of 
the Aunt Jemima Mills Co. met here on 
Nov. 24, when the sale of the company 
to the Quaker Oats Co. was ratified. The 
Aunt Jemima organization will be con- 
tinued, and the company will operate 
without change. Robert R. Clark, for- 
merly president of the Aunt Jemima 
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Mills Co., will remain in the capacity of 
manager. 





DEATH OF H. F. SHUTTLEWORTH 

Rocuester, Minn.—The death occurred 
here on Nov. 24, at the Mayo Bros.’ Hos- 
pital, of Henry Fletcher Shuttleworth, 
former president of the Banner Milling 
Co., Buffalo. Mr. Shuttleworth was for 
many years prominent in the business 
and social life of Buffalo. 


A. H. WULFF, DANISH 
FLOUR IMPORTER, DEAD 


The death has occurred in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, of A. H. Wulff, manager of the 
flour importing firm of Otto Madsen, of 
that city. The news was received by 
cable, and the cause of his death is not 
known. Mr. Wulff had spent most of 
his business career with the firm of Otto 








The Late A. H. Wulff 


Madsen, and was held in high esteem by 
the entire. flour trade of Denmark. 

The death of Otto Madsen, founder of 
the firm, was announced only a few 
months ago. It is understood that the 
business will be continued, but at the 
present time it is not known who Mr. 
Wulff’s successor will be. 





FALL WHEAT ACREAGE 
INCREASED IN CANADA 


The acreage sown in Canada to grain 
up to Oct. 31, according to a report from 
the United States trade commissioner 
at Ottawa, was as follows: fall wheat, 
861,873; fall rye, 688,493, This repre- 
sents an increase of 4 per cent in the case 
of wheat and a decrease of 2 per cent for 
rye, compared with the areas sown to 
these crops in 1924. 





* The Crown Bakery, Regina, Sask., has 
taken over the business of the Saskatoon 
(Sask.) Bread Co. 
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OMAHA MILL TO TAKE PART IN 
NEW BAKERY CONSOLIDATION 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 24.—(Special Telegram)—The National Baking 
Co., Wilmington, Del., has been incorporated under the laws of Delaware, with 
$53,000,000 capital. The stock of the company consists of 30,000 preferred 
shares of $100 par value and 500,000 common shares with no par value. 

As far as can be learned at present, the company has been formed as a 
holding organization which will eventually take over several bakeries, Those 
active in the organization are W. J. Coad, president of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co. and chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, Omaha; John 
T. Smith, vice president of the General Motors Corporation, New York; 
Milton Petersen, president of the Petersen Baking Co., Omaha; W. S. Pryor, 
Buffalo; Sterling Donaldson, president of the Donaldson Baking Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and William Elwarner, of the City Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

It has been known for several weeks that Mr. Coad has been actively 
engaged in efforts to form a consolidation of a number of bakeries under one 
ownership which would also include, among the properties purchased, the 
Omaha milling firm of which he is president. It is understood that the price 
at which the mill would be taken into the merger is approximately $800,000, 
A few years ago Mr. Coad was unsuccessful in attempts to sell the mill to a 
group of Nebraska milling companies. 

W. QuackeEnsBusH. 


SMITH-GREAT WESTERN JOINS GENERAL 


Kansas Crty, Mo., Nov. 24.—(Special Telegram)—-The confirmation of a 
deal whereby nine baking plants of the Smith-Great Western Baking Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, will become part of the General Baking Corporation was 
made here yesterday by Bryce B. Smith, president of the former company. 
Of the nine plants, three are in Kansas City, Mo., including the Smith Bakery, 
the Warneke Bakery and its cake plant, and one each in Wichita, Hutchinson, 
and Kansas City, Kansas, and Oklahoma City, Enid, and Tulsa, Okla. 

The middle western division of the General Baking Corporation will be 
managed by Mr. Smith as vice president of the eastern concern, with head- 
quarters in Kansas City, It is thought that he and his associates received 
about $5,000,000 as the result of this merger. 

The annual turnover of the Smith-Great Western Corporation is about 
$6,000,000. This is the General corporation’s first entry into territory west 
of Missouri, although its ownership is identified with that of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, which controls bakeries throughout the United States. 
Efforts will probably be made to acquire other plants at strategic points. 

Mr. Smith, in a statement, said: “Our desire to merge was due to the 
fact that we were unable to expand our business as rapidly as we desired. 
We were expanding at a rate of about one plant a year. Under this merger 
we hope to do much better.” 

Last year Mr. Smith attempted to form a large merger with his own 
companies as a nucleus under the name of the Empire Baking Co., but the 
attempt was not successful. It is understood that the transfer of titles in 
the present consolidation will take place on Dec. 10. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 


HUSTON THOMPSON URGES INVESTIGATION 


According to the Washington correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, Huston 
Thompson has again broken with his fellow-members of the Federal Trade 
Commission, as he considers that the commission is unduly delaying an in- 
vestigation of the Continental Baking Corporation. He fears that further de- 
lay may make the inquiry impossible. 

Mr. Thompson declares that the action of the commission in voting to rec- 
ommend that the complaint should be amended to include the plants which 
have been acquired by the Continental since the original demand for an in- 
vestigation was filed is unnecessary. In support of this he argues that, should 
the commission adopt this attitude, the inquiry might never reach a definite 
conclusion, as it is possible that the merger may take over additional plants 
after the investigation has once been-commenced, and this would necessitate 
recommencing the taking of evidence. 
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Millers’ National Federation, in Semiannual Meeting, Recommends 
Adoption of Cost Accounting System 


HE outstanding action taken by the 

Millers’ National Federation at the 

semiannual meeting held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 
19, was the unanimous passage of the 
resolution introduced by the board of di- 
rectors and the executive committee that 
members of the Federation should adopt 
some uniform cost accounting method, 
and that the system adopted should be 
based upon the draft agreed upon by 
the controllers’ council and embodied in 
the manual submitted by Stevenson, 
Harrison & Jordan. 

B. W. Marr, chairman of the board, in 
his opening remarks stated that the idea 
of a uniform system of cost accounting 
was originated by Sydney Anderson, who 
had given it much time and considera- 
tion. It was a vehicle, he said, to carry 
the millers along the road to making a 
profit. 

Sydney Anderson very ably presented 
a number of facts concerning the uniform 
cost method. What was desired, he said, 
was to persuade millers to make a profit 
on the flour sold. The system was not a 
panacea for all evils. The simplest form 
of bookkeeping was no bookkeeping at 
all, and the importance of this plan was 
to get such classifications and reports as 
would make it possible to know what the 
industry was doing, and then individuals 
would be aware of what to do for them- 
selves. He did not regard the prelim- 
inary draft as perfect, but thought that 
it was a preliminary basis which could 
be used in developing systems uniform 
in character, which would allow ex- 
changes of information between millers 
and these would increase the margin of 
profit. 

Experience had shown that the in- 
stallation of a cost system was difficult, 
Mr. Anderson stated. The percentage of 
adoption had been small. The procedure 
of employing a necessary accounting 
force had also been a failure. Therefore 
the Federation hoped to employ a firm 
of engineers, which would furnish a field 
man to devote his time to installing the 
system in mills which were willing to ac- 
cept this service. All he asked was that 
millers should accept what had been done 
with an open mind. 

PLAN OUTLINED BY C. R. STEVENSON 


C. R. Stevenson, of Stevenson, Harri- 
son & Jordan, New York, made an elo- 
quent presentation of the plan. He de- 
scribed how it had been drafted after a 
survey of systems now in use in mills in 
various parts of the country. Over 60 
typical mills had been visited, and he had 
found a surprising diversity of account- 
ing methods. Some mills had highly de- 
veloped systems, but others used very in- 
adequate methods. The main require- 
ment of a uniform cost system, he said, 
was simplicity. 

The tentative draft which was pre- 
sented to the controllers’ council of the 
Federation in October had been greatly 
changed, and represented the ideas of 
that council. The draft was in two 
parts, one pertaining to small mills and 
the other being suitable for larger ones. 
A uniform system, he said, would enable 
all millers to be guided by the same 
factors. He would not say that it would 
raise the price of flour to any large ex- 
tent, but if the system became effective 
in the majority of mills, he thought that 
it would add 10 to 15 per cent to the 
margin millers allowed for conversion. 
Another advantage would be that results 
could be compared with those of other 
mills. 

Mr. Stevenson said that it was in- 
tended that the council should continue 
to control this work. It would be im- 
possible at first to complete a perfect 
plan, he claimed, and it would require 
two to three years to formulate a method 
that would be airtight. The principles 
embodied in the preliminary draft were: 

1, The complete separation of grain 
and milling departments. 

2. A separate allowance for offal and 
an additional charge for clears and feed. 

8. The use of a budget for predeter- 
mined cost. 

4. The establishment of a capacity 
basis to predetermine costs. This would 








Outstanding Activities of the Federation 


Adoption of a uniform cost accoun 
* 


ting system. 
- 


A statement of the present situation with regard to the Federation’s 


relations with foreign shippers and the 
* 


United States Shipping Board. 


Passing of a resolution protesting against the attitude adopted by the 
Porto Rican Bakers’ Association in asking that all sacks of flour shipped to 
that island should be stamped with the analysis of the flour and its date of 


manufacture. 


The announcement that the Federation’s committee on the subject con- 
siders that the formulation of some plan for concentrated selling in order to 
compete with concentrated buying is out of the province of the Federation. 

* «# 

Export conditions were reviewed in two addresses, and millers were urged 
not to lose their interest in the European market lest, when the time should 
come when business would be possible, they would be unfamiliar with condi- 


tions there. 





be recommended by the controllers’ 
council. Mr. Stevenson recommended 
that this should be 60 per cent. 

5. The inclusion of accrued deprecia- 
tion in cost. 

6. The inclusion of accrued interest 
on investments as part of cost. 

7. The detailed uniform cost card. 

8. .The monthly closing of accounts 
and issuance of profit and loss state- 
ments. 

A general discussion of the method 

followed, which was participated in by 
many millers, who all spoke very favor- 
ably of the plan. Among these were W. 
F. Kelm, of the St. Paul Milling Co; 
H. L. Beecher, of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co; B. B. Sheffield, of the Big Diamond 
Mills Co; H. B. Ismert and G. E. 
Hincke, of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co; Clarence Chase, of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co; H. D. Yoder, of the 
Topeka Flour Mills Co; A. R. Kinney, of 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co; C. 
M. Jackman, of the Kansas Milling Co; 
K. E. Humphrey, of the El Reno Mill 
& Elevator Co; E. D. Lysle, of the J. 
C. Lysle Milling Co; C. M. Harden- 
bergh, of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc; A. J. Koenigsmark, of the Monroe 
Milling Co; T. S. Blish, of the Blish 
Milling Co; A. L. Goodman, of the Du- 
luth Universal Milling Co; Edgar H. 
Evans, of the Acme-Evans Co; J. E. 
Haviland, of the Texas Star Flour Mills; 
H. C. Garvin, of the Bay State Milling 
Co; R. S. Hurd, of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co; W. L. Sparks, of the Sparks 
Milling Co; Ralph C. Sowden, of the 
New Era Milling Co. 
* Mr. Sheffield was particularly strong 
in his expression on the subject. Ralph 
C. Sowden, of the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, speaking on this 
subject, referred to remarks made by a 
southwestern miller at the recent meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
who had stated that if millers did not 
get better prices for their flour and if 
they did not get together to improve con- 
ditions, they would be forced into con- 
solidations. This led to Mr. Stevenson 
expressing a hope that this would not 
come about, as if millers did enter into 
mergers and consolidations, they would 
lose their individuality. Every man was 
happier in his independence as the head 
of his interests, Mr. Stevenson said. He 
was in control of his organization, and 
free to act as he saw fit. These remarks 
were very well received. 


PORTO RICAN BAKERS’ RESOLUTION 


Another resolution passed was one con- 
demning the terms and conditions pro- 
posed by the bakers’ association of Porto 
Rico, as they were considered unwar- 
ranted and reflecting upon the integrity 
of the milling industry of the United 
States. 

These conditions were announced in the 
issue of The Northwestern Miller dated 
Oct. 21. The Porto Rican bakers passed 
a resolution whereby it was decided that 
it should be made compulsory for all 
shipments of flour entering Porto Rico to 
bear on the sacks an analysis of their 
contents. Further, if, in the judgment 





of the baker, the said analysis should not 
conform with the conditions of the flour 
sold, the board of directors of the Porto 
Rico Bakers’ Association should appoint 
a competent laboratory to decide on the 
quality of the flour. The bakers also de- 
cided that, in view of the time elapsing 
between the date on which flour is milled 
and on which it is manufactured into 
bread, each bag of flour sold to Porto 
Rican bakers should bear a stamp on 
the sack showing the date on which the 
flour was manufactured. 

The resolution passed by the Federa- 
tion further recommended its members to 
notify the Porto Rico Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, mill agents and customers that the 
proposed regulations were not accept- 
able and could not be complied with, be- 
cause they are uncommercial and not cus- 
tomary between honorable sellers and 
buyers. The millers were also cautioned 


to exercise due care, and to ship flour 
suitable for a tropical climate and in 
compliance with the grade and quality 
sold. 


SHIPPING SITUATION REVIEWED 


Sydney Anderson submitted a report 
of the present status of relations wit] 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, which is printed in 
another column. Mr. Anderson also 
stated that F. H. Price, export agent of 
the Federation, had completed negotia 
tions with foreign lines rehabilitating 
the relations with them concerning claims 
for loss and damage, and he hoped that 
these would be found satisfactory to the 
underwriters. 

C. F. G. Raikes, European manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, was asked t« 
give his opinion of the European export 
situation, and he briefly reviewed condi- 
tions in England and on the Continent. 
He urged all millers of the United States 
to retain their interest in the expori 
trade. For a while they might be out of 
line on the present crop, he said, but con- 
ditions might change quickly during other 
seasons. The full text of his statement 
will be found in this issue of The North 
western Miller. 


REPRESENTATION NEARS 74,000,000 BBs 


The membership and finance commit- 
tee reported that the applications re 
ceived up to Nov. 10 for membership rep 
resented an annual output of 73,511,67( 
bbls, and would produce a revenue of 
$88,214 for the Federation. Applica 
tions, it was stated, were being received 
very slowly, although there were a num 
ber of mills which it was considered 
should belong to the Federation. 

The committee on package differentials. 
in its report, stated that wide fluctua- 
tions in the cost of bags had made neces 
sary three revisions of the flour packag: 
differentials since Jan. 1.. It was notified 








Concentrated Selling Dropped by Federation 


From a Statement made by Sydney Anderson, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, at the semiannual meeting of that body at Chicago on Nov. 19. 


The duties assigned to the special 
committee on concentrated buying pre- 
sented a good deal of difficulty in view 
of the absence of definite and concrete 
proposals which could be acted upon 
by the committee. In order to obtain a 
basis for discussion, the chairman under- 
took to bring together the various sug- 
gestions that had been made in a memo- 
randum, together with a brief statement 
of the advantages or disadvantages of 
each. The suggested proposals fall into 
two general classes. 

The first of these groups is predicated 
upon the idea that concentrated buying 
must be met by some form of concen- 
trated selling, and includes proposals 
(1) making sales to specified groups of 
buyers under mill brands through a sin- 
gle and exclusive brokerage agency; (2) 
the pooling of production and its sale 
under pool brands; (3) physical consoli- 
dation of milling plants or companies. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
while these proposals may be considered 
by individual mills from the standpoint 
of their individual commercial advan- 
tages and disadvantages, or promoted on 
the basis of their strictly commercial and 
economic aspects, the promotion of any 
of these proposals is outside of the scope 
of the legitimate function of the Fed- 
eration, and the committee, therefore, 
recommends that no action be taken by 
the Federation with respect to them. 

The second group of suggestions is 
based upon the idea that competitive 
conditions surrounding the industry may 
be improved and the stability of the in- 
dustry enhanced by the development of 
statistical and informational services 
with regard to costs, capacity, stocks, 
sales, production and prices in closed 
transactions. 

The right of a trade association to col- 
lect and disseminate such information is 
now established. The Federation now 
has under way the development of a 





uniform cost accounting system which 
it is expected may be made the basis of 
exchange of cost information in the in 
dustry. 

During the past year the Federation 
has collected information as to stocks of 
wheat and flour, and sales and output 
as of Jan. 31 and June 30, 1925. - The 
committee recommends that this data be 
collected and disseminated quarterly as 
of Dec. 31, March 81, June 30 and Sept. 
30. 

The collection of data regarding prices 
in closed transactions in the milling in- 
dustry presents rather formidable diffi- 
culties. Prices for wheat change from 
day to day. In general, prices for flour 
follow fluctuations in the price of raw 
material. In view of these facts it is 
generally considered that, to be of real 
value, prices must be collected and dis- 
seminated daily. As a rule, also, mills 
are most interested in prices made by 
competing mills in the same general lo- 
cality. There is also the difficulty of cor- 
relating prices on different qualities of 
flour, and this difficulty increases as the 
number and diversity of mills and prod- 
ucts increases. 

It follows from these brief observa- 
tions that the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information by the Federation 
upon a daily basis would be difficult and 
expensive, if not impossible. The corol- 
lary to this statement is that daily price 
data can probably be gathered by local 
associations covering mills in substan- 
tially the same competitive territory and 
using much the same kind of raw ma- 
terial. Average price figures computed 
from prices collected by regional asso- 
ciations might be collected and dissemi- 
nated by the Federation as a clearing 
house. The committee recommends that 
an effort be made to develop and co- 
ordinate the price reporting systems of 
the local associations and to bring about 
an interregional exchange of price in- 
formation through the Federation. 
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that some difference of opinion exist- 
ed regarding the allowance which should 
be made for buyers’ sacks. The commit- 
tee was of the opinion that 20c for both 
jutes and cotton 98’s was a fair deduc- 
tion. The committee deprecated the 
practice of making more liberal deduc- 
tions for buyers’ sacks than are allowed 
for in the official schedule. 


EXPORT CONDITIONS DISCUSSED 


R. F. Bausman, chairman of the com- 
mittee on export trade, said that F. H. 
Price was now in Europe in connec- 
tion with claims for loss and damage 
with North Atlantic steamship com- 
panies, and that while there he was to 
study the effect of the new tariff which 
Germany had placed on flour. At pres- 
ent it seemed impossible to do any volume 
of business in that country. He men- 
tioned the action taken by the Federa- 
tion to protest against the Greek acidity 
laws which were put into effect on June 
1, and said that, in consequence of them, 
American and Canadian flour exports to 
Greece had been greatly reduced. 

Mr. Bausman expressed surprise that 
the trade agreement between the British 
West Indies and Canada had received 
such support in the former country, as a 
large amount of produce from the West 
Indies was imported by the United States 
and the agreement would be of immense 
harm to this country. The agreement, 
it was explained, would go into effect 
some time next spring, and would place 
a preferential tariff on Canadian flour 
which, in some cases, would amount to 
48¢ bbl. 

He stated that, although flour exports 
from the United States showed a very 
satisfactory increase last crop year, the 
conditions here at present, and the plac- 
ing of import duties on flour by several 
foreign countries, were likely to have an 
adverse effect during the present fiscal 
year. He warned millers that many Eu- 
ropean buyers were only slowly recover- 
ing from the orgy of speculation which 
took place last year, when many import- 
ers and bakers were badly hit by the 
violent fluctuations in the price of flour. 
He added that, although millers in 
America might forget this quickly, such 
was not the case in Europe. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IMPROVING 


The committee on crop improvements, 
in its report, stated that it had seen no 
evidence of Federation effort to carry 
out the recommendations made by it in 
its report dated Sept. 12, 1924, for the 
improvement of wheat growing condi- 
tions. Millers and grain dealers in the 
Southwest, however, were known to have 
been active in their efforts to have better 
wheat grown in that section. It was said 
that millers in the Northwest had done 
nothing to improve conditions except to 
support the general movement for the 
eradication of barberry. H. C. Garvin, 
chairman of the committee, said that con- 
ditions in both the Northwest and the 


‘Southwest were, nevertheless, improving, 


probably due to the more diversified farm 
operations which, although indicating a 
reduction in wheat acreage, would mean 
a larger yield per acre. He pointed out 
that the average price obtained for wheat 
had risen since the 1909-14 period by 
about 68 per cent, and this was likely to 
make farmers more inclined to plant 
wheat. 


DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL TO BE INTRODUCED 


An interesting statement was made by 
the legislative committee in announcing 
that Sydney Anderson had made arrange- 
ments to have the decimal weight bill in- 
troduced early in the next session of Con- 
gress. Members of the Federation were 
urged to try and gain the support of their 
representatives therefor. 

The committee in charge of the sales 
contract stated that the contract seemed 
to have met with the favor of the mem- 
bership, as no requests for modification 
h received, and all millers were 
urged to adopt its usage. 

James F. Bell, chairman of the com- 
mittee on flour definitions and standards, 
stated that the committee was in close 
touch with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and it was expected that action 
would soon be taken along the lines out- 
lined in previous reports and approved 
by the Federation. 

Sydney Anderson, who heads the spe- 
cial committee appointed to investigate 


future trading, in commenting on the ac- 
tion recently taken by the Chicago Board 
of Trade, said that, although many mill- 
ers might think some other action should 
have been taken, the committee was of the 
opinion that the new rules were capable 
of regulating, if not of preventing, the 
manipulation of which millers had com- 
plained. He further added that the 
changes made signified that the exchange 
was at any rate willing to eradicate 
malpractices, and that the new procedure 
should be given a fair trial before the 
proposal of different methods. 

The remainder of the afternoon session 
was devoted to talks by C. B. Jenkins, 
of the Noblesville Milling Co., and 
Charles L. Roos, former president of 
the Millers’ National Federation. Mr. 
Jenkins made an inspirational address 
on the progress the Federation had as- 
sured by adopting a uniform cost ac- 
counting system, and made a plea that 
all mills should adopt it. Mr. Roos re- 
cently returned from a trip abroad, and 
expressed pleasure at being present. He 
believed that the action taken at this 
meeting was one of the greatest accom- 
plishments of the Federation. 

Although a two-day gathering was 
scheduled, the meeting was conducted in 
such an efficient manner, and the mem- 
bers displayed so much interest in the 
proceedings, that all matter was covered 
on Nov. 19, and a second day’s session 
was found unnecessary. The registration 
list showed that 95 millers and others 
were in attendance. 


ATTENDANCE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—Sydney An- 
derson, president Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, Washington. 

ILLINOIS. — F. T. Bascom, Bartlett 
Frazier Co., Charles R. Decker, Chase Bag 
Co., H. K. Ferguson, American Miller, Chi- 
cago: A. L. Gilster, Gilster Milling Co., 
Chester; ‘A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ 
National Federation, Chicago; A. J. Koe- 
nigsmark, Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo; V. 
J. Petersen, Petersen Bros. & Co., Richard 
Pride, American Miller, A. S. Purves, The 
Northwestern Miller, Chicago; C. G. Ran- 
dall, H. C.:Cole Milling Co., Chester; W. H. 
Sanderson, National Miller, E. S. Wagner, 
traffic director Millers’ Natfonal Federation, 
J. H. Welcome, National Miller, S. O. Wer- 
ner, The Northwestern Miller, C. M. Yager, 
G. L. Sparks, H. E. Cotter, Modern Miller, 
Chicago; George W. Zicbold, Waterloo Mill- 
ing Co., Waterloo; John I. Logan, C. W. 
Partridge, Industrial Appliance Co., O. H. 
Raschke, Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. 

INDIANA.—T. 8S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour; Edgar H. Evans, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis; F. Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg; C. B. Jen- 
kins, Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville; 
Charles T. Johnson, Home Mill & Grain Co., 
Monticello; Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., 
Frankfort; W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., 
Terre Haute. 

KANSAS.—J. F. Baldwin, Arkansas City 
Milling Co., Arkansas City; J. H. Carr, 
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Hunter Milling Co., Wellington; L. B. Chap- 
man, Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend; 
Clarence S. Chase, H. D. Lee Flour Milis 
Co., Salina; Roger S. Hurd, Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; C. M. Jackman, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; E. D. Lysle, J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth; Charles L. 
Roos, Hiawatha; Ralph C. Sowden, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City; E. A. Wall, 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson; H. 
D. Yoder, Topeka Flour Mills Co., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY.—Joseph Le Compte, Lexing- 
ton Roller Mills Co., Inc., Lexington, 


MICHIGAN.—Charles Doyle, King Milling 
Co., Lowell; Robert Henkel, Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit; Ernest C. Stott, David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit; Frank A. 
Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 

MINNESOTA.—F. J. Allen, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona; H. L. Beecher, J. F. 
Armstrong, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; 
Donald D. Davis, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; H. C. Garvin, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona; A. L. Goodman, Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., Duluth; William F. 
Kelm, St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul; Charles 
T. Olson, Commander Mill Co., H. J. Patt- 
ridge, The Northwestern Miller, B. B. Shef- 
field, Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
B. Stockman, Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
Duluth; W. B. Webb, Wabasha Roller Mill 
Co., Wabasha. 

MISSOURI.—Robert R. Clark, Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph; F. 8S. Fiautt, 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora; C. M. Harden- 
bergh, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., G. E. 
Hincke, H. P. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., T. C. McGrath, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City; H. A. Porter, 
Modern Miller, St. Louis; Harry G. Randall, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; A. 
Cc. Robinson, Hunter-Robinson Milling & 
Grain Co., St. Louis; Hugo Roos, Modern 
Miller, Samuel Sosland, Southwestern Miller, 
Robert E. Sterling, The Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City. 

NEW YORK.—Fred W. Colquhoun, Bak- 
ers Weekly, New York City; J. W. Hannes, 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo; 
Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill & Elevator 
Co., Inc., Lockport; H. L. Perrigo, Victor 
Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford; Walter Quack- 
enbush, The Northwestern Miller, Charles R. 
Stevenson, Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan, 
New York. 

NEBRASKA.—A. R. Kinney, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 

OHIO.—H. R. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy; F. E. Barker, Carr Milling Co., Ham- 
ilton; B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus; L. A. Mennel, Mark N. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; L. B. Miller, 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield; Edgar W. 
Thierwechter, Emery Thierwechter Co., Oak 
Harbor; W. H. Wiggin, The Northwestern 
Miller, Toledo. 


OKLAHOMA.—Karl E. Humphrey, El 
Reno Mill & Blevator Co., El Reno; T. C. 
Thatcher, Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co., Oklahoma City. 


TENNESSEE.—T. M. Chivington, secre- 
tary Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
Nashville; T. E. Stivers, Cleveland Milling 
Co., Cleveland; W. H. Strowd, secretary Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, Nashville. 

TEXAS.—J. E. Haviland, Texas Star Flour 
Mills, Galveston. 

VIRGINIA.—Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop 
Mills, Charles J. Todd, secretary Piedmont 
Millers’ Association, Richmond. 

FOREIGN.—C. F. G. Raikes, The North- 
western Miller, London, Eng; J. Luchsinger, 
J. P. Meurs, Amsterdam, Holland. 








Federation’s Present Status with the Shipping 
4 Board Defined 


From a Statement Made by Sydney Anderson at the Semiannual Meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation at Chicago on Nov. 19. 


N order to make clear the present 
status of our relations with the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board and the 

Emergency Fleet Corporation, it seems 
necessary to recite briefly the recent his- 
tory of those relations and to make a 
summary of the obligations from which 
these relations arise. 

The liability of the ocean carrier under 
a bill of lading for loss and damage aris- 
ing from ship’s negligence for which the 
ship is liable is primarily to the shipper. 
Inasmuch as flour shipments are ordina- 
rily covered by insurance containing an 
all risks clause, which covers losses aris- 
ing from these causes as well as others, 
the underwriters are usually subrogated 
to the rights of the shipper in claims aris- 
ing for loss and damage, and undertake 
the collection of such claims for the ship- 
per. As the payments by the underwrit- 
er to the shipper under his contract of in- 
surance arising from loss and damage are 
reimbursed by the collections made by, 
the underwriter from the carrier on his 
liability under the bill of lading, the 
amount and basis of such recovery are 
reflected in the insurance rates. 

The shipper, therefore, has a direct 
interest in the basis of assessment, pay- 
ment and collection of such claims. The 
shipper, also, is interested because the 
enforcement of the carrier’s obligation 
under the bill of lading to deliver in good 


order and his liability in case of failure 
are factors in inducing him to observe 
proper precautions in the loading and 
unloading of the cargo. The damage to 
flour in ocean transportation is usually 
relatively small, and the assessment and 
proof of the amount of loss in accordance 
with the technical terms of the bill of 
lading is frequently impracticable. 

It has also been customary for Mr. 
Price, in our behalf, to conclude informal 
agreements with the ocean carriers set- 
ting forth the basis upon which damage 
shall be assessed and the proportion of 
liability of ocean and rail carrier, respec- 
tively. These agreements constitute more 
or less “rules of thumb,” by which aver- 
age of fixed amounts is paid in lieu of 
the ascertainment of value or amount in 
each specific case. Such informal agree- 
ments had been negotiated with prac- 
tically all foreign and American lines, 
including those of the United States Ship- 
ping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, prior to July, 1924. These 
agreements were negotiated by Mr. Price 
and the expense of negotiating them has 
in recent years been borne entirely by 
the underwriters with whom he co-op- 
erates, although the benefits of these 
agreements have inured generally to the 
underwriters and the mills for which they 
have written all risks insurance. 

In July, 1924, the Emergency Fleet 
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Corporation canceled the arrangement 
with Mr. Price and offered a new agree- 
ment as a basis of the settlement of its 
liability, which both Mr. Price and I re- 
garded as less favorable than the prior 
agreements and as inadequately covering 
the liability of the Shipping Board ships. 
We submitted an alternative contract 
which we regarded as adequate, and the 
two proposals were the subject of dis- 
cussion between the officials of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, Mr. Price and 
myself upon several occasions. The dif- 
ferences between us as to the terms of the 
contract are as follows: 

First, it does not apply to the United 
Kingdom, to which about 50 per cent of 
the shipments to Europe are made. 
Second, it introduces a general exception 
in favor of the carrier, based on techni- 
calities in the bill of lading which here- 
tofore have been held in abeyance in for- 
mer agreements. It attempts to except 
from the operation of the agreement 
claims arising from rain water, and deals 
unsatisfactorily with sweat damages. It 
is silent with regard to taint damages, 
and it applies a rule for the settlement 
of claims for short weight due to torn 
~ mended sacks which is obviously un- 
air. 

The proposed rule by the Shipping 
Board is as follows: 

The average loss in weight of the total 
number of bags discharged torn and 
mended shall be the basis upon which the 
claims will be adjusted unless receipt is 
given by you to inland carrier showing 
actual short weight. 

The effect of this provision is to aver- 
age the damage done by the ship carrier 
with that done by the inland carrier, in 
which case the loss is normally very much 
less than that done by the ship carrier. 
This operates to reduce the liability of 
the ship carrier for short weight, for 
which it is in fact liable under the bill 
of lading. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation has 
further instructed its operators to re- 
fuse to accept usual notation on the re- 
ceipt of “torn and mended . . . weights 
O. K.” The object of this instruction is 
to make it possible to average damage 
done by the ship, with the rail carrier, 
irrespective of the fact that no short 
weight resulted from the sacks torn and 
mended by the rail carrier. 

The offices of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation declined to make the conces- 
sions which we asked, and no agreement 
has been effected between them and Mr. 
Price. Notwithstanding our disapproval 
of it, the agreement proposed by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation has been 
accepted, we are advised, by a number 
of underwriters. 

Naturally, foreign lines are unwilling 
to settle claims for loss and damage on a 
basis more favorable to the shipper and 
underwriter and less favorable to them 
than applies to shipments on United 
States Shipping Board vessels, and this 
has disturbed the arrangements hereto- 
fore applying to these carriers. Mr. 
Price is now abroad negotiating with the 
foreign lines with a view of rehabilitat- 
ing his arrangements with them. On his 
return, negotiations will again be re- 
opened with the officers of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, and it is hoped 
that a basis of agreement can be found 
which will make it unnecessary to make 
further appeals to the mills for support 
of the position which Mr. Price has taken 
with my approval. 





GILSTER SHIPS TRAIN OF FLOUR 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Gilster Millin 
Co., Chester, IIll., recently shipped a soli 
trainload of flour, consisting of 46 cars, 
from its mill at Steeleville, Ill., to various 
points in the lower Mississippi valley. 
This was accomplished with no interrup- 
tion to the mill’s regular run of imme- 
diate business and was largely made pos- 
sible by the recently completed 300-bbl 
addition. 

The trainload was composed entirely 
of Gilster brands of soft winter wheat 
flour, and was run as a daylight ‘special, 
the elimination of night runs assurin 
that it was seen all along the line. Eac 
car had a large sign on it, showing its 
destination. The train was composed of 
practically new rolling stock, and was 
pulled by two heavy engines. It is con- 
servatively estimated that 60,000,000 bis- 
cuits can be made from this one train- 
load of flour. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The wide fluctuations in wheat are 
puzzling to flour buyers, and have prac- 
tically shut off inquiry. Buyers hardly 
know where they are, with the market up 
one day and down the next. As long as 
speculators are apparently in control, 
they prefer to stand aloof. 

Shipping Directions Scarce—tIn the 
meantime, mills generally are holding 
prices firm, and are paying more atten- 
tion to getting directions against old 
bookings rather than fresh orders. Very 
few are getting all the directions they 
desire. Because of their scarcity, one 
big Minneapolis company has only one 
mill in operation this week. 

Lack of Clears.—The decrease in pro- 
duction has caused a strengthening in 
the market for clears. Few mills are 
making enough to supply their trade. In 
fact, here and there mills are in the mar- 
ket to buy first clear. Second clears are 
comparatively scarce. The United King- 
dom has recently been in the market for 
this product. This grade goes largely to 
dog biscuit manufacturers, who have been 
in the market for good-sized quantities, 
and bookings within the last few weeks 
have absorbed surplus offerings until 
after Jan. 1. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Nov. 24 Year ago 

GOROER ccccccccesese $8.75 @9.25 $8.30@9.06 
Standard patent ..... 8.50@8.85 8.15 @8.65 
Second patent ....... 8.25@8.55 8.00@8.20 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.90@8.15 7.15@7.60 
*First clear, jute..... 6.40@6.70 6.50@6.75 
*Second clear, jute... 4.20@4.90 5.00@5.85 

*140-lb jutes, 

DURUM 


The demand for semolinas has fallen 
off again. Mills which a week ago re- 
ported a fair car lot trade booked very 
little new business last week, notwith- 
standing the strength in wheat and a con- 
sequent advance in semolina. Only those 
whose stocks are getting low show any in- 
terest, and then their purchases are only 
enough to cover temporary needs. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent 4c. Durum 
clears could probably be bought at about 
$2 bbl under spring wheat first clear, but 
even at this reduction there is little de- 
mand, 

In the week ending Nov. 21, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 69,885 
bbls durum products, compared with 75,- 
588 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


The advance in rye has brought about 
a further advance of about 25c bbl in 
white rye flour prices. Consumers whose 
stocks were getting low came in on the 
advance and covered their near-by needs. 
Some mills report better sales in the last 
week than for some time, mostly single 
cars, although one sale of 1,000 bbls to 
a big baker was recorded. Demand is 
chiefly for white. Dark is neglected, and 
weak in price. Mills have an accumula- 
tion of this grade on hand, and are will- 
ing to sacrifice prices in order to move it. 

Pure white flour is quoted at $5.10@ 
5.20 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure medium 
at $4.60@4.70, and pure dark nominally 
at $3.90@4, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,618 bbls flour, compared with 
11,247 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation Nov, 24: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill, 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills, 





Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 15-21 ...... 522,000 267,187 61 
Previous week .. 522,000 286,759 55 
Year ago ....ee- 659,800 229,068 41 
Two years ago... 561,100 280,775 50 
Three years ago. 560,400 427,371 76 
Four years ago.. 546,000 230,145 72 
Five years ago... 546,000 390,830 71 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,600 bbls last week, 3,400 
in the previous week, 6,142 a year ago 
and 1,900 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 15-21 ...... 340,740 242,891 71 
Previous week ., 422,790 289,288 68 
Year ago ....eee 424,890 280,857 66 
Two years ago... 334,440 215,805 65 
Three years ago. 388,440 279,562 72 
Four years ago.. 421,890 186,440 42 
Five years ago... 411,390 194,745 47 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Oct. 17. 70 76,590 313,527 260,628 783 6,123 
Oct. 24. 69 76,340 296,363 267,433 3,312 16,471 
Oct. 31. 70 76,590 304,343 267,464 1,773 9,082 
Nov. °7 64 70,715 302,705 272,065 2,317 16,523 
Nov. 14 63 70,465 289,288 248,664 1,894 6,156 
Nov. 21 47 56,790 242,891 229,351 ... 2,357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figurés for 1925 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1 to Nov. 21, 1925, with com- 

parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


--Output— -Exports— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


a 


Minneapolis ....... 3,749 2,860 22 98 
Bt, Pawl ceocvccecece 161 100 ee ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 341 318 eee eos 
GUtMSe coveresoccs 3,409 3,240 39 97 


WHEAT 


Local milling demand for wheat on 
track throughout the week was very 
spotted. On Nov. 24, only one impor- 
tant buyer was in the market. Eastern 
millers continue to pick up available sup- 
plies for lake-and-rail shipment. After 
the lake movement is over, local millers 
rather anticipate a falling off in pre- 
miums, Terminal companies have the 
field largely to themselves, and are buy- 
ing rather heavily for winter storage at 
lake ports, 

Ordinary wheat is unchanged for the 
week, compared with the future, but the 
higher grades are off 1@2c bu. Ordinary 
No. 1 northern is quoted at 2@38c bu over 
December; 114% per cent protein wheat, 
8@7c over; 12 per cent, 7@10c over; 12% 
per cent, 11@14c over; 13 per cent, 15@ 
18c over; 14 per cent, 19@2le over; 15 
per cent, 23@26c over. Supplies of the 
a grades are plentiful. 

ased on the close, Nov. 24, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.40 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.87; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.48, No. 1 northern $1.45; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.40, No. 1 northern $1.37; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.44, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.85. 
The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 








Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 21 
was $1.21@1.42, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.16@1.35. No. 1 amber closed Nov. 
24 at $1.34@1.45, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.29@1.38, 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 21 
was $1.50%@1.78%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.50%@1.59%. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 24 at $1.575%@1.77%, and No. 1 
northern $1.57%@1.59%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Nov. 21, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1926 1924 1923 1922 














No. 1 dark ..... 2,085 3,089 4,103 972 
No. 1 northern. 469 2,870 1,235 279 
No. 2 northern. 173 916 1,702 236 
Others cccveeee 3,912 5,259 9,200 2,486 

Potals .occece 6,639 12,134 16,240 3,973 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 21, 1925, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

) 1925 1924 1923 1922 
+» 41,837 48,109 43,378 48,275 
19,044 32,761 


Minneapolis 
Duluth ...... 41,147 69,563 





Totals ..... 82,984 117,672 62,422 81,036 
FREIGHT RATES 


The through all-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis to principal eastern points 
are as follows, in cents per 100 lbs: New 
York 48.5, Philadelphia 41.5, Baltimore 
40.5, Boston 45.5, Washington 40.5, 
Roanoke 40.5, Norfolk 40.5, Cumberland, 
Md., 38.5, Portsmouth, Ohio, 82, Pitts- 
burgh 82, Portland, Maine, 45.5, Erie 82, 
Cleveland 82, Cincinnati 28.5, Buffalo 32, 
Detroit 28.5, Chicago 13. 

Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 58.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 60.50; Baltic basis, 68.50; 
Cardiff, 60.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 56.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 64; Rotterdam, 58.50. Via Phila- 
delphia the rate is Ic less, and via Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Newport News 2c less. 
Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, are 4c 
per 100 lbs less than all-rail. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Nov. 21, and 
the closing prices on Nov. 23, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 834@ 
954%4c, 773%,@80%c; No. 8 white oats, 
855%, @37c, 353%,.@35%c; No. 2 rye, 77% 
@85%c, 8242.@842c; barley, 50@65c, 50 
@64c 


Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Nov. 22 Nov. 24 Nov. 25 
Nov. 21 Nov. 14 1924 1923 1922 
Corn ... 15 14 222 61 62 


Oats ..22,435 22,826 22,135 5,120 14,136 
Barley .3,112 2,950 1,706 878 652 
Rye ....2,612 2,554 1,205 7,533 1,381 
Flaxs’d 1,044 1,040 225 751 55 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Nov. 15-21, with comparisons: 


r——Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
W’'t, bus. 2,494,240 2,289,420 1,299,960 1,266,290 


Flour, bbls 23,272 13,007 285,490 248,981 
Millstuff, 

tons .... 763 541 15,892 13,513 
Corn, bus. 286,380 94,720 130,290 70,000 
Oats. bus. 512,900 1,372,800 970,170 1,142,760 
Barley, 

bus .... 442,260 728,380 316,030 458,640 
Rye, bus.. 167,140 183,300 60,900 124,950 
Flaxseed, 

bus .... 238,950 617,160 100,010 78,660 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 

Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.$.....@26.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.75@ 2.80 
Corn meal, yellowft ..........+. 2.70@ 2.75 
Rye flour, white® .........s00% 5.10@ 56.20 
Rye flour. pure dark® ......... 3.90@ 4.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 7.60@ 7.85 
Graham, standard, bblf ....... 7.50@ 7.60 
EE, GET” « n.cn ce anew cee tncwb.e . oa0b @ 2. 

SE ee NE osc csscebin eases @ 44.00 
« ‘In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


FATAL ELEVATOR ACCIDENT 
Four men were killed and a fifth seri- 
ously injured in Minneapolis, Nov. 22, 
while at work on the new grain tanks 
for the Marquette Elevator Co. The 
construction crew was en in re- 


moving the heavy wooden frame used 
in the concrete construction, when the 
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supports collapsed, precipitating the five 
men into the tank. One was instantly 
killed, two died in an ambulance and the 
fourth succumbed to his injuries short!y 
after admission into the hospital. Con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in re- 
moving the victims through the sma!! 
manhole at the bottom of the tank. 


NOTES 


Mill oats are unchanged at 18@24: 
bu, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


W. K. St. Claire, manager of the Da! 
las, Texas, office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is in Minneapolis this week. 


W. J. Morris, Jr., of the Washbur) 
Crosby Co., New York, is in Minneapoli 
to spend Thanksgiving with his parent: 

The ordinary 98-lb size, 10-oz jut 
flour bags are quoted at $145 per M, an: 
the 140-lb size at $186, plain, f.o.b., Min 
neapolis. 

J. Roy Chapman, who succeeded C. B 
Williamson as head miller for the Rus 
sell-Miller Milling Co. at Minneapolis 
has resigned. 


C. R. Martin, of the sales departmen 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne 
apolis, has been made manager of th. 
company’s branch office at Los Angeles 

London exchange was quoted by Min 
neapolis banks on Nov. 24 as follows 
sight, $4.84; three-day, $4.83%,; 60-day 
$4.81. Three-day guilders were quote: 
at 40. 


One Minneapolis feed jobber report: 
that feed mixers are bidding on round 
lots of mill offals for December-Februar; 
shipment, but that the market is sensa 
tionally bare of supplies. 


Harris Fleming, examiner for the In 
terstate Commerce Commission, is takin: 
testimony in a hearing at Fargo, N. D 
relative to a petition by grain shipper 
for lower rates to terminal markets. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of tl: 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas Cit 
Kansas, was in Minneapolis Nov. 24 
He had been to the Federation meetin 
in Chicago, and returned home this way 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne 
apolis, has issued a very interesting book 
let, which is really a directory of th 
mills and elevators in the United State 
which are using the Carter disc separator 


F, A. Stanley, Buffalo, well known t: 
northwestern millers, has been appointe: 
vice president of the Great Lakes Transi' 
Corporation, in charge of traffic, succeed 
ing H. S. Noble, who has resigned, effec 
tive Dec. 81. 


Otto A. Zimmerman, of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis, is attending 
the convention of the Mississippi Valley 
Association in St. Louis this week. He 
was appointed by Governor Christianson, 
of Minnesota, and is representing the 
Co-operative Club. Mr. Zimmerman for 
years has taken a keen interest in river 
transportation and the development of 
the upper Mississippi. 

A general conference of all regional 
advisory boards in the country will be 
held in Chicago in January. Delegates 
appointed to represent the Northwest 
at the meeting include W. H. Perry, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, M. H. 
Strothman, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
H. A. Feltus, of the Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., and C. T. Vandenover, secretary 
of the Southern Minnesota Mills. 


The advisory committee for the north- 
western department of the millers’ mutual 
fire insurance companies met in Minne- 
apolis last week for a conference with 
Harry M. Giles, local manager. The 
members of the committee present were: 
F. S. Danforth, assistant secretary of 
the Millers National Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago; J. T. Sharp, secretary of the Mill 
Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and J. J. Fitzgerald, assist- 
ant secretary of the Grain Dealers Fire 
Insurance Co., Indianapolis. 


Feed manufacturers declare that the 
screenings available at the present time 
for consumption during the next four or 
five months are less in quantity and poor- 
er in quality than they have known them 
to be on a similar date in recent years. 
Common screenings have advanced from 
$9 ton, Duluth, during September, to ap- 
proximately $13. Elevator dust is quoted 
at around $3 ton, Minneapolis, and buck- 
wheat and broken wheat at about $17. 
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While the light, chaffy varieties move 
slowly, the trade readily absorbs all the 
heavy seeds available. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Last week brought no change in flour 
market conditions, demand again being 
slow. Mills are quoting on an all-rail 
basis, due to the approaching close of 
navigation. The eastern trade has ap- 
parently contracted for its wants, for lit- 
tle interest has been forthcoming from 
that quarter for some time. The mills 
are working steadily getting orders ready 
for delivery to the last boats. Mills’ quo- 
tations on patents were advanced 25c bbl 
last week, but clears were unchanged. 

Nominal prices, Nov. 23, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.55 @8.80 $8.15 @8.40 
Bakers patent ....... 8.30@8.55 7.90@8.15 
First clear, jute...... 7.30@7.70 6.75@6.85 


Second clear, jute.... 4.85@5.00 4.75@5.00 


Inquiry for durum flour has been 
spotted, but the mill booked a few cars. 
The trade kept away from new com- 
mitments, as it is well booked ahead. 
Delivery on contracts during the lake 
shipping season is being asked for by 
eastern contract holders. 

The rye flour market is slow, although 
it has strengthened. Bookings earlier in 
the season will keep the local mill busy 
until nearly Jan. 1. Quotations, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-Ilb cottons, Nov. 23: pure white, 
$5.50 bbl; No. 2 straight, $4.95; No. 3 
dirk, $4.15; No. 5 blend, $5.80; No. 8 
rye, $4.45. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 16-231 wccccccsscccece 29,270 9 
Previous week .......+.+. 23,660 64 
VORP BHO. ccoccsccccccesere 26,530 72 
TWo years A280 ....eeseees 27,350 74 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


o—— Amber durum——, —Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
14... 130 @154 128 @153 140 =: 188 
16... 127 @147 1256 @147 137 185 
17... 181% @151% 129% @151% 141% 139% 
18... 129% @149% 127% @149% 139% 137% 
19... 182% @160% 130% @150% 142% 140% 
20... 188 @161 131 @1651 143 141 
21. 136 @154 134 @154 146 144 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 21, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c——Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 

Spring ....2,104 4,011 933 1,398 4,477 616 

Durum ...1,194 2,178 671 1,286 3,105 566 

Winter ... 11 47 32 ee 6 oe 
Bonded .. 381 115 ee 34 116 


Totals ..3,340 6,351 1,636 2,718 7,703 1,082 
2 1 34 ee 60 31 


Oats. core 487 178 149 85 233 75 
Bonded.. 11 22 5 ee 70 1 

RYO ciscse 268 1,173 342 342 469 360 
Bonded 2 17 ee ee 50 ee 

Barley 101 440 17 412 


Bonded.. 39 63 2 LS oe 
Flaxseed.. 687 1,248 325 227 893 161 
Bonded.. 1 es ee oe oe oe 
Protein and moisture test by the in- 
Spection department has slowed up the 
movement of wheat. This situation is ag- 
gravating to sellers, who want to dispose 
of the cars as quickly as possible. ‘ 
Spring grades have been selling more 
freely since premiums were lowered. 
Some mills are consistent buyers, while 
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others are indifferent, probably because 
their requirements are well covered. 

While the demand for amber durum 
has slackened, the offerings are being 
well taken care of. Stocks increased 
about 500,000 bus last week. 

Quotations, Nov. 23: No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.57%4 @1.76% bu, No. 2 dark $1.52% 
@1.738%, No. 3 dark $1.4994@1.69%,; No. 
1 northern spring, $1.56%4 @1.63%. 

Holders of oats are refraining from 
selling, owing to the fact that they have 
a good carrying charge which warrants 
their retaining accumulations in the face 
of the current light receipts. Shipping 
was of no volume until Nov. 23, when 
500,000 bus left for an eastern destina- 
tion. 

Rye, which was considered cheap in 
comparison with wheat and expected to 
go higher, has done so. No. 1 closed, 
Nov. 23, at 8234,@83%c bu; to arrive, 
82%c. Shippers worked a cargo of 274,- 
000 bus to Chicago, but that was all the 
outside business. Trading continues 
quiet, as the majority of holders refrain 
from selling stocks, with the existing car- 
rying charge. 

” * 

A. L. Goodman, vice president of the 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., was elect- 
ed a member of the Northwest Regional 
Advisory Board at its recent meeting at 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

F. G. Cartson. 


PH. ORTH COMPANY 
WILL EXTEND PLANT 


Muwavkee, Wis.—The Ph. Orth Co., 
Milwaukee, one of the most extensive 
jobbers in bakery ingredients and equip- 
ment in the Northwest, is about to double 
the capacity of its plant by the erection 
of a three-story addition, 50x150. 

The addition will occupy the site of 
the former Lyman elevator, adjacent to 
the Orth plant. In the fire that destroyed 
the elevator a little less than two years 
ago, the Orth company suffered smoke 
and water damage. Negotiations were 
recently concluded for the acquisition of 
the Lyman property by.the Orth com- 
pany which long has needed more space. 
One of the main advantages of the site 
is that it gives the Orth company two 
spurs, which is of great benefit because 
of the large car lot business it conducts, 
especially in flour. 

Contractors’ estimates for the building 
are now being received, and it is intended 
to award the contract as quickly as pos- 
sible, so that the additional facilities may 
be available by January or February. 








ASK BIDS ON TEXAS ELEVATOR 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Frank Kell, J. 
Perry Burrus and associates have sent 
out plans for a 500,000-bu grain elevator 
tp be built by them in Dallas, Texas, and 
contractors have been asked to submit 
bids. The storage will be used to sup- 
ply the mills owned by the Kell-Burrus 
interests at Fort Worth and Galveston. 


ENID’S 1,000,000-BU ELEVATOR 
The 1,000,000-bu grain elevator for 
Enid, Okla. projected recently by 
Texas capital is to be under construc- 
tion within a few weeks, Cecil Munn, 
president of the company, says. It will 
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be completed by the time next season’s 
grain crop starts moving. Mr. Munn will 
retire as sales manager for the Southwest 
Wheat Growers, Associated. He has col- 
lected grain inspection figures for this 
year in Oklahoma which show that Enid 
has received 7,670 cars, El] Reno 5,352, 
Oklahoma City 3,678, Ponca City 568 and 
Yukon 836. 


VETERAN FLOUR MILL 
ENGINEER DIES 


Mu.wavkee, Wis.—Andrew McConig- 
hen, chief engineer for Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., since the establishment of 
its flour mills in 1878, died at his home 
in Milwaukee on Nov. 19, following an 
illness of nearly eight months. Mr. Mc- 
Conighen was 76 years of age, and up to 
the time of his last illness had never been 
sick a day. Death was due mainly to 
old age. 

Mr. McConighen came to Milwaukee 
nearly 53 years ago, and when the late 
Bernhard Stern founded the mill several 
years later, he chose the former as his 
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chief engineer, a position which he held 
continuously for 47 years. At the cele- 
bration of the forty-fifth anniversary of 
the business, Major Walter Stern, presi- 
dent of the company, and eldest son of 
its founder, presented Mr. McConighen 
with a loving cup. 

For more than 50 years Mr. McConig- 
hen was an active Mason. Masonic fu- 
neral services were held on Nov. 23. 
Surviving are his widow, Hannah North- 
cote McConighen, three daughters, Jane, 
Jessie and Mrs. C. F. Miller, and two 
sons, William H. and Robert. 

Mr. McConighen often boasted with 
pride that he had been a constant reader 
of The Northwestern Miller from the 
date of its first issue. 





DEATH OF PIONEER MISSOURI MILLER 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Charles A. Som- 
bart, aged 69, died at his home in Boon- 
ville, Mo., Nov. 19, following a long ill- 
ness. He was formerly president of the 
Sombart Milling & Mercantile Co., op- 
erating a 400-bbl mill at Boonville, which, 
since his retirement several years ago, has 
been known as the Boonville Mills. The 
company was started by Mr. Sombart’s 
grandfather, who came to central Mis- 
souri from Prussia in 1837. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HAS 
UNIQUE BAKERY 


Minneapolis can boast of a bakery that 
cannot be duplicated elsewhere in the 
country. It is that of the Original Ry- 
Krisp Co., an engraving of the plant of 
which appears on this page. The com- 
pany manufactures what it calls Ry- 
Krisp, a Swedish health bread, and mar- 
kets its product all over the United 
States. 


Ry-Krisp, as the name might indicate, 
is made from rye meal, water and salt. 
It is a disklike cake with a hole in the 
center and is baked in immense, two- 
story revolving ovens. In one end of the 
building the company has installed a mill 
for grinding its own meal. This is 
equipped with the usual receiving separa- 
tor and four stands of rolls. Two car- 
loads of rye grain are ground weekly. 


To the visitor, the outstanding feature 
of the bakery is the unusually large num- 
ber of employees. ‘Two shifts of about 
75 men each are employed. The doughs 
are mixed much in the same way as an 
ordinary bread dough, but the usual 
makeup machinery, such as dividers and 
molders, is not used. The doughs, after 
removal from the mixers, pass through 
agitators to workmen on the bench, who 
divide it and pass it on to the men who 
roll and cut it. After baking, the rings, 
or cakes, are placed on poles and pass 
through a drying room where the excess 
moisture is removed. 


After the “bread” has cooled, it is 
packed in cartons and is ready for ship- 
ment. At present the output is a little 
more than a carload daily. The company 
makes direct carload shipments to Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seat- 
tle, Winnipeg and Cleveland, and carries 
warehouse stocks at Chicago, Kansas 
City, Indianapolis, Detroit, Syracuse and 
Harrisburg. Last week, shipments were 
made to England and China. 

After drying and before packing, 
there is a considerable breakage of Ry- 
Krisp. The company is grinding these 
broken cakes and marketing them as a 
cereal breakfast food. ‘This feature of 
the business is still in the embryonic 
stage, but promises well. 

The business was started about 12 
years ago by J. W. Griggs in a small 
store building, but the construction of a 
modern factory was begun in 1922. This 
has been added to from time to time, un- 
til now it has a floor space of 22,880 ft. 
From a small one-man concern the busi- 
ness has developed to a point where there 
are about 200 on the payroll. The build- 
ing is so arranged as to provide ideal 
working conditions. It is well lighted 
and ventilated, and rest rooms, locker 
rooms and shower baths are provided for 
the employees. 

Walter E. Johnson, former sales man- 
ager for the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
is president of the Original Ry-Krisp 
Co., and J. W. Griggs chairman of the 
board. Associated with them are a num- 
ber of prominent Minneapolis business 
men, among them being Walter G. Hud- 
son, of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
Sewall D. Andrews and W. O. Winston, 
Jr. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Flour business continues about un- 
changed. Sales average 30@35 per cent 
of capacity,—a volume considerably un- 
der normal, even for late November. 

The bookings made are almost alto- 
gether of one or two car lots to scattered 
customers. Little confidence in the pres- 
ent level of prices is apparent among 
buyers, and purchases are being made 
only to fill requirements. Quotations on 
Nov. 21 were unchanged to 10c higher 
than in the previous week. 

Jobbing Trade—Jobbers and small 
distributors still comprise the chief out- 
let, the latter, particularly, being con- 
sistent buyers of brands they have estab- 
lished in their territories. 

Baking Trade.—An occasional car lot 
constitutes the whole of the bakery de- 
mand for flour. The larger buyers have 
not been actively interested in volume of- 
ferings since early in the month, and then 
only to a limited extent. Bearish senti- 
ment is especially noticeable in this class 
of trade. 

Production. — Shipping instructions 
show increasing signs of depression, al- 
though their contraction is not yet gen- 
eral. Kansas City mills continue opera- 
tions at a normal rate. Output, however, 
declined last week, due mainly to the re- 
closing of one mill which was recently 
opened after a long period of inactivity. 
Interior southwestern plants are not op- 
erating as well as usual for this season, 
but their production is about on a parity 
with recent weeks. 

Ezport.—No buying of consequence is 
being done by importing countries. A 
few sales to regular customers in Latin 
America are made with fair consistency, 
but even this was smaller in volume last 
week than in the period just preceding. 
European interest in hard winters is neg- 
ligible. 

Second Clears and Low Grades.—A 
slight improvement in demand has bet- 
tered the position of all the lower grades 
of flour, although the light production of 
interior mills remains the principal sup- 
port of their market. Sales made to 
eastern handlers recently took much of 
the accumulated surplus. Practically all 
export business is in these grades, a fact 
that aids their steadiness at current quo- 
tations. 

Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 21, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, $8.10 
@8.85; 95 per cent, $7.60@8.40; straight, 
$7.30@7.90; first clear, $6.25@6.60; sec- 
ond clear, $5.75@6; low grade, $5@5.25. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 72 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


PRODUCTION 72 REPRESENTATIVE 
MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 15-21 ...... 372,960 193,794 51 
Previous week .. 372,960 179,303 48 
Year ago ....... 367,710 271,830 73 
Two years ago... 328,710 236,694 72 
Five-year average (same week)... 63 
Ten-year average (same week).... 73 

KANSAS CITY 
Nov. 15-21 ...... 151,500 116,304 77 
Previous week .. 151,500 127,311 84 
Year ago ....... 148,500 105,381 71 
Two years ago... 150,900 110,108 73 
Five-year average (same week).... 70 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 78 
WICHITA 

Nov. 15-21 ...... 65,700 31,312 47 
Previous week .. 65,700 31,762 48 
VOGP GRO .cccces 65,600 45,670 69 
Two years ago... 64,620 32,082 49 
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8ST. JOSEPH 
Nov, 15-21 ...... 47,400 38,942 82 
Previous week .. 47,400 22,912 48 
VOGP ABO ceccces 47,400 37,030 78 
Two years ago... 47,400 26,481 55 
SALINA 
Nov. 15-21 ...... 45,000 25,127 55 
Previous week .. 45,000 28,111 62 
Year ago ....+.. 46,200 30,413 66 
Two years ago... 46,200 19,912 43 
ATCHISON 
Nov. 15-21 ...... 29,400 24,561 83 
Previous week .. 29,400 24,365 83 
OMAHA 
Nov. 15-21 ..... 27,300 20,670 75 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,621 82 
Year ago ....... 27,300 23,563 86 
Two years ago... 23,100 25,339 109 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 

Direct export shipments by all report- 

ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 

9,694 bbls last week, 3,924 in the previ- 

ous week, 31,098 a year ago and 19,756 
two years ago. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Nov. 16-B1 ccccccccccccsscsmcscccccscce 42 
Nev. BoE coccccccccecccscceccecccesese 40 
NOV. 227 ccccccccccsesvcccsesccesccsces 34 
VOar ABO wcccccccccccesccesscccccccces 46 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 11 fair, and 58 
quiet. 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Nov. 21: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.63@1.73 bu, No. 2 $1.61@1.73, No. 
3 $1.59@1.71, No. 4 $1.52@1.67; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.70@1.72, No. 2 $1.69@ 
1.72, No. 3 $1.67@1.71, No. 4 $1.65@1.69. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 21, with comparisons: 

-Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls 17,550 16,575 131,625 116,675 

Wheat, bus 926,100 1,347,300 230,950 1,258,200 


Corn, bus.. 176,250 443,600 72,500 98,750 
Oats, bus.. 158,100 161,500 108,000 68,500 
Rye, bus... 5,600 9,900 3,300 4,400 
Barley, bus 10,500 6,000 12,300 3,900 
Bran, tons. 380 2,060 6,300 4,940 


Hay, tons. 7,212 4,008 3,684 2,052 
SEVERAL RATE CASES IN SOUTHWEST 


Several rate cases of local or minor 
importance have recently been inaugu- 
rated by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League. One of these is a protest attack- 
ing joint line rates on flour in Kansas. 
The present rates are 1@2%c higher 
than corresponding charges on wheat. 
This is practically the only remaining 
case in the Southwest where flour rates 
are higher than those for wheat, and it is 
thought that little difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in securing an adjustment. 

A complaint has been filed with the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission ask- 
ing that the Union Pacific be required to 
publish the same rules in regard to 
mixed car shipments as other lines. The 
Union Pacific is the only railroad in the 
state that applies the highest carload rate 
on any commodity contained in a mixed 
car of grain products. 

Upon receiving a protest from the 
league, the Santa Fe Railroad withdrew 
tariffs that would have increased the min- 
imum weight on carloads of jute or cot- 
ton bags moving from the Missouri River 
to points in central and western Kansas 
from 30,000 to 40,000 lbs. The 30,000-lb 
minimum is in effect in all other localities. 

Two adverse decisions were received 
by the league from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Reparations on ship- 
ments of bran from Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado and Oklahoma into 
Texas, New Mexico and Louisiana, which 
had been charged for at the wheat rate, 
were refused, although the Commission 
agreed that corn rates should apply in 
the future. Another similar case is now 
pending before the Commission. wherein 
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a stronger argument is made for these 
reparations, and it is possible that they 
may yet be granted. 

A complaint against switching rates 
charged by the Frisco Lines in Arkansas 
City was also dismissed, on the ground 
that the rate was not shown to be unrea- 
sonable. The Commission, however, ap- 
proved a number of objections the league 
had made to a cost study on which the 
railroad based charges. This was brought 
as a test case, and, unless the decision can 
be reversed, probably nothing can be ac- 
complished by pressing the other claims. 


NOTES 


The cash wheat premium basis in the 
Southwest was about unchanged last 
week. Demand for milling wheat is light, 
reflecting current flour demand. 


William K. St. Claire, manager of the 
Dallas, Texas, branch of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., spent the latter part of 
last week in Kansas City. He was on his 
way to Minneapolis to visit the general 
offices of his company. 


The Southwest sent a large delegation 
to the fall meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation in Chicago last week, 
33 millers making the trip. The group 
went in two special Pullmans attached to 
a regular Santa Fe train. 


A. H. Dillon, flour broker, Kansas 
City, has been ill at his home here for the 
past fortnight. His condition is not be- 
lieved to be serious, but improvement is 
very slow. This is the third illness Mr. 
Dillon has undergone since early summer. 


Bryce B. Smith, president of the Smith- 
Great Western Baking Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, spent last week in New York. 
Rumors were current that the trip was 
in connection with a proposed expansion 
of the company, but this report was not 
confirmed at the local office of the com- 
pany. 

A trainload of flour was shipped last 
week by the Rea-Patterson Milling Co., 
Coffeyville, Kansas, to its trade in the 
South. The train consisted of 128 new 
box cars of 80,000 lbs capacity each. It is 
claimed that this is the longest trainload 
of flour ever shipped by a mill. The same 
company last year sent out a 104car 
train. 


A report has been compiled by M. F. 
Dillon, secretary of the Association of 
Operative Millers, Kansas City, showing 
in detail the experiences of 70 mills in 
grinding this year’s wheat crop. The 
report, which will be sent out by Mr. 
Dillon on request, deals with mills in all 
localities, using hard and soft wheat, 
spring or winter. 

The general offices of the Campbell 
Baking Co., Kansas City, have been 
moved from the second floor of a build- 
ing at 38219 Troost Avenue to the fifth 
floor of the Wirthman Building, at Thir- 
ty-first Street and Troost Avenue. The 
offices are headquarters for the Camp- 
bell System, Inc., operating 16 bakeries 
in various cities in the Middle West. It 
is owned by the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 

G. T. Williams, formerly district sales 
manager for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, left last week 
to take over his new work as general sales 
manager for the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn. His place with the Lara- 
bee organization has been filled by T. J. 
Bush, formerly manager of sales in Kan- 
sas, Colorado and Oklahoma. The Lara- 
bee representative in northern Missouri, 
R. I. Roby, has been brought into the 
general office to take the position vacated 
by Mr. Bush. 


B. L. Hargis, manager of the Kansas 
City office of Lamson Bros. & Co., is 
chairman of the committee that will nom- 
inate candidates for offices in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade for 1926. Other 
members of the committee are F. C. Vin- 
cent, vice president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Allen Logan, 
president of the Logan Bros. Grain Co., 
W. J. Mensendieck, president of the 
Mensendieck Grain Co., and L. S. Mohr, 
president of the Zenith Milling Co. The 
election will be held early in January. 


A recent Oklahoma report on feeding 
conditions in that state says: “Wheat 
promises sufficient pasture throughout the 
western, northwestern, northern and cen- 
tral parts of the state, if the weather per- 
mits. grazing. Early freezes retarded the 
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growth of late sown wheat. to some ex- 
tent, but early sown is making excellent 
growth. With warm weather prevailing, 
there will be an abundance of wheat pas- 
ture this winter in all sections. Summer 
drouth caused a short corn and hay 
yield, and the supply of feed is rather 
short throughout the state. Feed stocks, 
as a whole, are not sufficient for a sever: 
winter.” 

A mark of sentiment was brought into 
the semiannual meeting of the Southwest 
ern Millers’ League in Kansas City last 
week when T. C. Thatcher, president, pro 
posed that the meeting send a telegran 
of respect to L. E. Moses, for many year 
president of the organization. Mr. Mose: 
was formerly the head of the Kansa: 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, but he i 
now retired from active duty and lives ir 
Santa Barbara, Cal. An answer was 
later received by C. V. Topping, secre 
tary, expressing much delight and grati- 
tude that he should continue to hold ; 
prominent place in the thoughts of th 
members of the league. 

A group of steamship officials and 
chamber of commerce representatives oi 
Galveston, Texas, called on millers in the 
Southwest recently, petitioning flour ship 
ments moving from this section for ex 
port. Service, both in shipping and han- 
dling, is to be greatly improved at the 
port of Galveston, they said, and they 
asked for recommendations from millers 
as to how it could be facilitated most sat- 
isfactorily. They also extended an invi 
tation to the Southwestern Millers’ 
League to appoint a committee of six or 
eight exporting millers to be their guest: 
in January or February on a 30-day trip 
to various ports in the West Indies and 
Central America, to see at first hand how 
flour is handled from the time it leaves 
the mill until it.is delivered at destina 
tion. 


SALINA 


Flour business took a spurt early lasi 
week, but slumped later when prices 
dropped. The rally in price seemed t: 
have little effect on buyers, and trad: 
continues light. Shipping specification 
are slow. Very little wheat is moving, 
due to rough roads following the recen! 
rains. Quotations, Nov. 19, cotton 98's. 
basis Kansas City: fancy short patent. 
$8.10@8.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.70@8 
straight grade, $7.60@7.80. 


NOTES 


H. L. Williamson, vice president of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., has 
returned from a trade trip in Texas and 
Louisiana. 

Corn in central and western Kansas is 
very spotted, some sections claiming al- 
most a total failure, but Republic County 
reports a yield of 80 bus to the acre. 

The Pratt Mill suspended operation 
last week, the cause given being the dis- 
criminating freight rates which work a 
hardship on Kansas mills. It will be 
closed indefinitely, according to Theodore 
L. Saxenmeyer, manager. 


WICHITA 


Business shows a decided improvement, 
with good shipping directions and in- 
creased demand. The advance in the cash 
wheat market has stimulated interest, 
and mills report selling about 50 per cent 
of capacity. There is also some improve- 
ment in export demand. Prices, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City, Nov. 20: short 
patent, $8.90@9.10 bbl; straight, $8.40@ 
8.60; clears, $7.40@7.60. 


NOTES 


J. L. Collins, Oklahoma representative 
for the Red Star Milling Co., visited the 
home office last week. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., accompanied by Mrs. Hurd, 
left last week for a two weeks’ trip to 
the East. 

A. J. Kelly, secretary-treasurer of the 
Imperial Flour Mills Corporation, re- 
turned on Nov. 21 from a trip to western 
Kansas. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., attended the an- 
nual Kansas-Missouri football game at 
Lawrence, Kansas, on Nov. 21. 

W. F. McCullough, vice president and 
manager of the grain department of the 
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Kansas Milling Co., has returned from a 
vacation spent in Hot Springs, Ark. 

The Manufacturers’ Club of Wichita 
held its weekly meeting at the factory of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. last week. Fol- 
lowing the dinner and meeting an inspec- 
tion of the factory was made by mem- 
bers of the club. 

The annual meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League in Kansas City last 
week was attended by Andrew Smith, 
sales manager for the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., A. B. Anderson, sales manager 
for the Red Star-Milling Co., R. Ward 
Magill, sales manager for the Kansas 
Milling Co., G. G. Moffitt, traffic manager 
for the Red Star Milling Co., C. M. Jack- 
man, president of the Kansas Milling Co., 
and Roger S. Hurd, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co. 





ATCHISON 


Due to the fact that many buyers who 
have adopted the hand-to-mouth policy 
are desirous of pay Bewed December 
requirements, mills are king consider- 
ably more flour than in previous weeks. 
Shipping directions are spotted, with 
some mills behind on directions, while 
one has reduced its rate of operation to 
half time. A few small bookings are be- 
ing made for shipment to Latin America. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 
Nov. 20: hard wheat short patent $8.60 
@8.80 bbl, straight $8.30@8.40, first clear 
$6@6.80; soft wheat patent $8.50@8.70, 
straight $8.25@8.50, first clear $7@7.20. 

Wheat premiums were 2@4c lower last 
week on account of the indifferent de- 
mand for fairly large offerings. Cash 
red wheat was especially weak. 

* # 

E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., who recently re- 
turned from a trip which extended as far 
East as Chicago, reports that a large per 
cent of the trade will be in the market 
again after Jan. 1. 





HUTCHINSON 


Flour buyers took hold very cautiously 
last week, bookings continuing to aver- 
age around 50 per cent of capacity. Lo- 
cal mills are reaching a somewhat wider 
t rritory, due to the high premiums on 
cash wheat being reduced. A very small 
amount of clears has been sold for ex- 
port. Shipping directions were received 
in about the same proportion as new busi- 
ness, not being quite as easily obtained 
as heretofore. Quotations, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, Nov. 21: short patent, 
$8.60@8.85 bbl; straight, $8.20@8.35; 
first clear, $6.85@7.10. 


NOTES 


A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, is on an 
extended eastern business trip. 

Grain receipts held up well last week, 
but advices received by grain men state 
that most of the wheat is being unloaded 
by elevators and that little is now bein 
hauled from the farms. : 

Charles H. Ridgway, president of the 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Kansas City, spent Nov. 20 here, as 
the guest of William Kelly, president of 
the William Kelly Milling Co. 

Fred F. Burns, secretary of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. Burns 
left on Nov. 21 for a 10-day stay in Los 
Angeles. They will spend Thanksgiving 
Day with Mr. Burns’s mother. 





OKLAHOMA 


The situation in the wheat market en- 
couraged flour buying to some extent in 
the Southwest last week, and Oklahoma 
mills operated at about 50 per cent of ca- 
= Some report considerable new 

iness from all classes of trade, which 
covered a wide expanse of domestic ter- 
ritory. The outlook, as they view it, is 
for increasing business during the re- 
mainder of year. Jobbers are dis- 
to buy in larger quantities than 
formerly, although one- and two-car or- 
ders are the rule. Bakers are conserva- 
tive. The mixed car trade reports in- 
creased consumption and, consequently, 
is enlarging stocks. Hard wheat short 
patent flour sold on Nov. 21 at $9.20 bbl, 
straight patent at $8.50, soft wheat short 





a at $9.40, and straight patent at 
90. 
NOTES 
A flour and feed store in connection 
with his general merchandise store at 
Marshall, Ark., has been opened by Noah 

Bryan. 

The Eagle Bakery, Temple, Texas, 
which recently suffered a heavy fire loss, 
is soon to have a new brick home and be 
equipped with new bread making machin- 
ery. A. Slocovich is the proprietor. 

Frank Kell, Texas flour miller, who is 
a vice president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, has asked 
the Wichita Falls, Texas, Chamber of 
Commerce to send a delegation to the 
meeting of the south central division of 
the national body in Oklahoma City, 
Dec. 1-2. 

“The Minneapolis of the South” is the 
title given to Sherman, Texas, by Lee 
Simmons, secretary of the Sherman 
Chamber of Commerce, because of the ex- 
tent of its flour milling industry. He 
says that the plants of the Chapman Mill- 
ing Co., the Diamond Mill & Elevator 
Co., the Fant Milling Co. and the G. B. R. 
Smith Milling Co. have a combined daily 
capacity of 4,200 bbls flour and 1,360,000 
lbs flour, feed and meal. 

A week in April, 1926, is to be denoted 
Factory Week by the Texas State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, during which 
exhibits will be made of the products of 
plants of members. This was arranged 
for at a recent meeting in Dallas of the 
board of directors, presided over by J. 
Perry Burrus, a well-known Dallas flour 
and textile miller. The board also planned 
to secure a large space for the exhibits 
of members at the Texas State Fair next 
year. i ld 
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PAGES OF MILLING HISTORY 
Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 
50 YEARS AGO 


Nov. 26, 1875.—The Minneapolis Trib- 
une remarks that Minneapolis, having a 
population of two or three thousand more 
than St. Paul, is actually the metropolis 
of the state. The Tribune describes “the 
Washburn Flouring Mill, Mill A, or the 
‘Big Mill.’” It concludes: “After look- 
ing through such an establishment, who 
can wonder that Minneapolis has gained 
such dignified proportions. The end is 
not yet.” 

The question of co-operative insurance 
is to be one of the main topics for discus- 
sion at the annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Millers’ Association to be held at 
Springfield, Dec. 3. 

The Milwaukee Leader tells of the 
ghost of an old miller who, in company 
with his dog, haunts a flour mill in Para- 
dise Valley, Cal. One man offered the 
hobgoblin a bottle of bitters, which he 
drank while the dog went after mutton 
chops. The Leader observes that “the 
same tastes endure ‘over there’ as here.” 

John G. Gault denies that the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad has in- 
creased its freight rates on grain, and 
that there is a combination or agreement 
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between railroads, either east or west, to 
rob the farmers of Minnesota. 
* _ 


25 YEARS AGO 

Nov. 21, 1900.—Reactions from the 
heavy running of all western and north- 
western mills, just prior to the advance in 
freight rates, Nov. 1, are being seriously 
felt this week. Every one who could be 
prevailed upon to take flour for shipment 
before that date is filled up, and as this 
flour has been received, and as indications 
during the past week have been toward 
lower prices, there is little incentive for 
jobbers to increase their stocks. 

In Minneapolis, 17 mills are now oper- 
ating, producing 48,000 bbls flour each 
day. Last week 830,000 bus wheat were 
ground. The week was notable for the 
steady decline of wheat, when December 
touched 71%c bu on Nov. 21. 

Millers of hard wheat flour in the dis- 
trict of St. Louis are enjoying a good 
trade in southeastern, eastern, and for- 
eign markets. It has been chiefly a hard 
wheat year in the Southwest. Soft wheat 
millers are complaining that business is 
Slack. 

William Ejibel, known to the trade as 
“Scrap Iron Bill,” died at Le Mars, Iowa, 
Nov. 13, He was 66 years old. 

It is reported that the aggregate quan- 
tity of wheat and flour in store in Europe 
and on passage thereto and in store in 
the United States and Canada on Nov. 1 
was 200,715,000 bus, against 191,191,000 
bus on Nov. 1, 1899. 


ee 
CHRISTMAS SEAL NOW “OF AGE” 


This year the Christmas seal comes of 
age. It is just 21 years since an obscure 
postal clerk in Denmark conceived the 
idea of a decorative stamp to be placed 
on Christmas mail as a means of raising 
funds for a hospital for tuberculous chil- 
dren. A few years later the first Christ- 
mas seals that were sold in the United 
States raised $3,000 for the purchase of 
a sanatorium site in Delaware. Last 
year 1,250,000,000 seals were printed for 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
and their sale brought approximately 
$4,500,000 into the coffers of the 1,500 
organizations affiliated with the national 
body. 

During these years the Christmas seal 
has helped to finance hundreds of local, 
State and national campaigns to secure 
hospitals, sanatoria, clinics and dispen- 
saries. At least 20,000 public health 
nurses are at work in the schools and 
homes to educate children and parents 
in the rules of healthful living. In this 
way minor physical defects are detected 
and, because of early treatment, a physi- 
cal breakdown in later life with tuber- 
culosis or some other serious disease is 
often prevented. Every large city now- 
adays has its open air schools, preventoria 
and nutrition classes where the children 
of tuberculous parents and others below 
par are brought to normal weight and 
strength. Approximately 3,000 such in- 
stitutions are in this country at present. 
The Christmas seal has made possible the 
modern health crusade, the largest child 
health movement in the world, through 
which 8,000,000 school children have been 
taught daily habits of cleanliness, diet, 
exercise and rest, so that they may de- 
velop into robust men and women. 


$44 


“Wholesomest of meats is bread! 
Of sauces milk is wholesomest; 
A flowing brook, in gravel bed, 
Is of all beverages best; 
The heartiest toil gives earth its fruit; 
The sweetest music is the lute.” 
—Old Welsh Song. 


$44 


A gem cannot be polished without 
friction, or-a man perfected without ad- 
versity.—Chinese proverb. 
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CHICAGO 

Local conditions are practically un- 
changed, and business continues very dull. 
The stronger market did not stimulate 
demand, and buyers refused to commit 
themselves for future supplies of flour. 
Most of the larger users bought heavily 
some months ago at prices somewhat 
higher than those now prevailing, and 
this fact has slowed up shipping direc- 
tions considerably. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Patent grades 
have been in very slow request, although 
a few sales were reported to established 
trade on the first advance. For the first 
time in weeks some business was done in 
clears, there being sales of car lots to 
1,000 bbls. Reports as to shipping in- 
structions are mixed. Some mills say 
that the advance resulted in freer direc- 
tions, but others complain that they are 
slow. Mills are now deinanding a carry- 
ing charge on all unshipped orders. 

Hard Winter Flour.—The trade is in- 
quiring quite freely for prices, but actual 
business has not improved. Southwest- 
ern mill prices are now under springs, 
and buyers look for this discount to 
widen after Jan. 1. As most users of 
hard winter flour have their needs cov- 
ered until that time, not much improve- 
ment is looked for until after inventory. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Demand continues 
rather quiet. There has been a little busi- 
ness in patents and straights for imme- 
diate shipment to small distributors, but 
the larger buyers are out of the market. 
Cracker bakers bought sparingly, unless 
an extremely cheap price was offered 
them. They are said to have their needs 
supplied until Jan. 1. A few sales of 
Pacific Coast soft wheat flour have been 
made here recently. This week a 95 per 
cent from the West was offered at $7.40 
bbl, jute, Chicago. 

Rye Flour.—Mill representatives say 
it is practically impossible to interest rye 
flour buyers at present. The trade bought 
heavily early in the fall at prices higher 
than prevailing ones, and buyers will not 
make new contracts. The local output 
last week totaled 7,500 bbls, against 8,000 
in the previous week. White was quoted, 
Nov. 21, at $4.60@4.90 bbl, jute, medium 
at $4.40@4.70 and dark at $3.90@4.20. 

Durum.— Shipping instructions are 
coming in at a satisfactory rate, but mac- 
aroni manufacturers have no desire to 
contract for additional supplies at pres- 
ent. The only business reported is to a 
few buyers who are in dire need of flour. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, Nov. 21, at 
434¢ lb, bulk; standard semolina, 414c; 
No. 3 semolina, 4c; durum patent, 3% 
@A4ec. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
Nov. 21, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.35@8.80 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.95@8.45, first clear $6.75@7.30, 
second clear $4.20@4.50; hard winter 
short patent $8.10@8.60, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $7.75@8.20, straight $7.65@8, first 
clear $6.50@7; soft winter short patent 
$8@8.50, standard patent $7.75@8.15, 
straight $7.60@8, first clear $6.70@7.25. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 16-21 ......0+ 40,000 33,000 82 
Previous week .... 40,000 36,000 90 
Year ago ......... 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 38,000 95 


CASH WHEAT 


A feature of the local cash market last 
week was the decline in premiums, espe- 
cially on red winters, which broke 7@1Ic. 
Premiums on hard winters and springs 
were also easier. The demand was not 
very active, mill buyers only picking up 
scattered cars of the better grades. Re- 


ceipts are light, and last week totaled 
only 79 cars, against 81 in the week be- 
fore, and 488 a year ago. Arrivals seemed 
more than sufficient to fill the demand. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 9@l1l4c 
over December, No. 2 red 8@14c over, 
No. 3 red 7@12c over; No. 1 hard 4@7c 
over, No. 2 hard 8@6c over, No. 3 hard 
2@4c over; No. 1 dark northern spring 
5@l1é6c over, No. 2 dark 8@14c over, No. 
1 northern 1@8c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted on Nov. 21 at 
$1.6814@1.734% bu, No. 2 red $1.6742@ 
1.738%, No. 3 red $1.66124@1.714%; No. 1 
hard $1.6312@1.66%, No. 2 hard $1.6242 
@1.6542, No. 3 hard $1.6142@1.6342; No. 
1 dark northern $1.6442@1.754%2, No. 2 
dark $1.6212@1.738%, No. 1 northern 
$1.60%@1.70%2. 

CASH RYE 


Prices of cash rye were higher, No. 2 
being quoted at 891%2,@9l%2c bu. Re- 
ceipts totaled eight cars, against 10 in the 
previous week, and 195 a year ago. De- 
mand is not very active. A little is be- 
ing taken out of store, but spot sales 
are few. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended Nov. 21, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bblis.... 263 246 177 139 
Wheat, bus.... 220 646 106 887 
Corn, bus...... 1,264 1,388 631 673 
Oats, bus...... 823 930 700 784 
Rye, bus....... | 258 5 4 
Barley, bus.... 104 179 26 158 


PURITY BAKERIES OPEN OFFICE 

The Purity Bakeries Corporation has 
opened executive offices on the tenth floor 
of the America Fore Building, 844 Rush 
Street, Chicago. John T. McCarthy, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and John Pirie, assist- 
ant secretary, are located at the Chicago 
offices, and later it is expected that all 
officers will make this their headquarters. 


NOTES 


Frank H. Blodgett, president of F. H. 
Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis., called at 
this office, Nov. 20. 

A. E. Chapman, president of the Cen- 
tral Bag Mfg. Co., Chicago, returned Oct. 
19 from a week’s business trip to Minne- 
apolis. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager of the Malt-Diastase Co., re- 
turned on Nov. 21 from a trip to the 
Northwest. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, stopped in Chi- 
cago last week on his way back from 
Minneapolis. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president of the 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., left 
on an eastern trip following the Federa- 
tion meeting. 

A daughter was born to Fred Larsen, 
of Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, and 
president of the Chicago Flour Club, on 
Nov. 14. 

Fred W. Colquhoun, New York, secre- 
tary National Federated Flour Clubs, re- 
turned home on Nov. 21, after spending a 
week in this territory. 

W. C. Smith and C. L. Grandy, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
were in Chicago last week. Mr. Smith 
left later for Indianapolis. 

D. G. Lowell, manager of the feed de- 
partment, and M. H. Strothman, traffic 
supervisor for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, were at the local offices last 
week. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago semolina 
representative of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., spent part of last 
week in Cleveland, Ohio, calling on the 
macaroni trade. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
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the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
spent several days in this market last 
week visiting the mill’s local representa- 
tive, Phelps Cowan. ‘ 

Rodney Anderson, a student at the 
American Institute School of Baking, 
Chicago, and son of R. J. Anderson, sec- 
retary of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Lewistown, was successfully operated on 
for appendicitis on Nov. 14. 


William F. Kelm, treasurer of the St. 
Paul Milling Co., remained in Chicago a 
few days after the Federation meeting to 
confer with George E. Strickler, the 
mill’s representative in northeastern In- 
diana and northwestern Ohio, and G. B. 
Hammond, the Illinois representative. 


Charles R. Decker, vice president of 
and general sales manager for the Chase 
Bag Co., was in Chicago several days last 
week. Mr. Decker and R. C. Sowden, of 
the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, attended the football game be- 
tween the universities of Wisconsin and 
Chicago on Nov. 21. 


Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, and J. P. Meurs, of Luch- 
singer, Meurs & Co., flour importers, 
Amsterdam, spent several days in the 
Chicago market last week. They arrived 
in time to attend the semiannual meeting 
of the Millers’ National Federation and 
renew acquaintance with those present. 
They expect to visit Minneapolis, Winni- 
peg, the Pacific Coast and many points 
in the Southwest before returning home. 


Miss S. Schlessinger is leaving the of- 
fices of W. S. Johnson & Co., local flour 
brokers, to become connected with a firm 
in another line. She has been associated 
with flour dealers for approximately 25 
years, and for 174% years she has been 
with the V. Thompson Co. and its suc- 
cessors, W. S. Johnson & Co. Her first 
contact with the flour trade was with the 
George Schweinfurth Co., now out of 
business. Her many friends in the local 
trade wish her success in her new venture. 


MILWAUKEE 


Some improvement was noted in the 
flour trade last week, but the volume of 
new business was small. The advance in 
spring wheat, which was not reflected in- 
to winters, aroused some degree of inter- 
est in customers who prefer spring flour, 
but otherwise the trade held back. 

Mills booked hardly as much business 
as the equivalent of shipments on old 
sales. Buyers of small lot quantities 
were again in evidence, but the best cus- 
tomers apparently are not concerned 
about further acquisitions. Little flour 
was sold for shipment beyond Jan. 1. 
Prices were advanced 15@20c. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 21: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $8.90@9.45 bbl, 
straight $8.35@8.95, first clear $6.90@ 
7.35, and second clear $4.50@4.85, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

While Kansas patent was more firmly 
held because of the rising tendency of 
wheat, the fact that spring premiums ad- 
vanced while the cash price of winter 
wheat ruled easier, brought a little better 
business in this division. The aggregate, 
however, was light. Most buying was 
done by interests which have been out of 
the market for some time, or which ha- 
bitually buy only against current needs. 
Southwestern mills look for a substantial 
improvement in business. Quotations, 
Nov. 21: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $8.70@9.25 bbl, straight $8.10@ 
8.80, and first clear $6.65@7.15, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Despite a sharp advance in the price 
of rye, the flour market was only slightly 
more active. Some pressing needs were 
filled by small purchases, but the trade as 
a whole appears to be well supplied. It 
is believed, however, that if the stronger 
tendency of rye prices is sustained, busi- 
ness will improve. Rye has been exceed- 
ingly cheap, compared with wheat, and if 
a readjustment with wheat prices is tak- 
ing place, there is cause for concern 
among those who have not protected 
themselves. The attitude of mills in ad- 
hering strongly to their limits is becoming 
more emphasized. Nominal quotations, 
Nov. 21: fancy patent $5.10@5.15 bbl, 
pure white $4.90@5.05, straight $4.75@ 
4.85, pure dark $4.30@4.40, and ordinary 
dark $4.05@4.15, in 98-Ilb cottons. 

With the exception of corn, higher cash 
grain markets prevailed last week, De- 
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mand is good, and receipts are moderate. 
Quotations, Nov. 21: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern wheat $1.70@1.81, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.66@1.68, No. 1 red winter $1.69 
@1.70, No. 1 durum $1.85@1.37; No. 2 
rye, 8842@90%2c; No. 3 yellow corn 84 
@85c, No. 8 white 78@79c, No. 3 mixed 
78@8lc; No. 3 white oats, 4012@41c; 
malting barley 62@79c, pearling 78@79c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 16-21 ........ 12,000 9,000 75 

Previous week .... 12,000 9,200 7 

VOSF OBO cecccsece 12,000 6,000 6 

Two years ago..... 12,000 4,000 34 

Three years ago... 16,000 7,000 4 
Four years ago.... 24,000 1,215 

Five years ago.... 24,000 5,356 2 


Receipts and shipments at Milwauke: 
for the week ending Nov. 21, as reporte:! 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com 
parisons: 

-Receipts—, --Shipments 
1925 1924 1925 192: 
Flour, bbls... 56,960 57,660 16,840 12,38 
Wheat, bus.. 64,400 267,400 21,728 224,4: 


Corn, bus.... 659,200 26,640 23,625 26,12 

Oats, bus.... 432,000 318,300 529,588 288,38 

Barley, bus.. 221,940 177,600 37,473 189,35 

Rye, bus..... 9,905 90,660 11,770 12,98 

Feed, tons... 600 489 2,442 2,71 
NOTES 


Many members of the milling and grai: 
trade of Milwaukee journeyed to Chicag: 
Nov. 21, to witness the Central West’ 
feature football game, in which Wiscon 
sin overwhelmed the University of Chi 
cago. 

J. W. P. Lombard, president of th: 
National Exchange Bank of Milwaukee 
and one of the earliest members of th: 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, die: 
suddenly at his home on Nov. 18 fron 
heart disease. 


William J. Grover, eastern sales man 
ager for Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc 
interrupted a trip through the territor, 
to attend the funeral services for An 
drew McConighen, chief engineer of the 
mills for 47 years, on Nov. 23. 


The Milwaukee Flour Club held an in 
formal meeting. at the Milwaukee Atl! 
letic Club on Nov. 20, following a dinne: 
Plans were made for the December mee! 
ing, at which a prominent authority in th: 
flour trade is to be invited to give an 
address. 

L. E. Meyer. 





NEW CORN CRACKER ON MARKET 

Low power consumption, small per 
centage of fine material, high quality o! 
product, and reduced upkeep expense are 
among the advantages claimed for the 
Wolf Kleen Kut corn cracker, grader, 
and cleaner which has recently been put 
on the market by. the Wolf Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 

The Kleen Kut cracker has a three- 
fold function, combining three units 
which act as cracker, separator, and as- 
pirator, respectively. It is said to be a 
smoothly running and strongly built ma- 
chine. 

In the cracking unit an adjustable slide 
feeds the corn to a revolving cylinder 
which consists of several series of blades 
mounted on firmly supported steel rods 
which are parallel to the shaft. In order 
to produce a freely rotating movement 
the blades are loosely fitted to these 
rods, thus protecting them from possible 
damage by foreign objects which might 
enter with the corn. The blades are rug- 
ged and hardened by a special heat 
treatment. Reversing the blades gives 
each one a total of eight different cut- 
ting edges. 

A tight fitting lid covers the entire 
screen surface of the separator to pre- 
vent the dust from escaping. The screens 
are easily removed, and are equipped 
with an automatic knocker to prevent 
clogging. The lid mentioned furnishes 
suction over the entire screen surface. 

The machine is made in five sizes, with 
capacities of from 1,000 to 6,000 lbs per 
hour, using 5 to 20 horsepower. ~ 





ARGENTINE EXPORTS PUBLISHED 

During October the following quan- 
tities of flour and grain were exported 
from Argentina, grain being shown in 
bushels and flour in barrels: corn, 13,307,- 
000; wheat, 4,782,000; flaxseed, 1,535,000; 
oats, 894,000; barley, 39,000; flour, 169,- 
000. : 
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ST. LOUIS 


Buying continues on a strictly hand-to- 
mouth basis, nor is any improvement an- 
ticipated until Jan. 1. Shipping instruc- 
tions are rather difficult to obtain, and 
the general dullness which usually pre- 
vails between Thanksgiving Day and the 
holidays seems well on its way. The one 
encouraging feature is a slight improve- 
ment in some export channels. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Although demand 
is quiet, it probably shows less variance 
than for other classes, due to the char- 
acter of buying in the South. Stocks are 
low, but there is no disposition to build 
them up. Bookings made earlier in the 
crop year are fairly well depleted, but 
it is not likely that they will be re- 
plenished for a month or six weeks. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Bakers and other 
buyers of hard wheat flour are coming in- 
to the market only as compelled to by 
depleted stocks. Shipping instructions 
are slow, but old bookings have gradually 
been brought down to a point where 
heavier buying is bound to occur within a 
few weeks. Price concessions appear to 
be no attraction for heavy buying. 

Exzports—An improved demand for 
clears featured the export market last 
week, said to come from the Continent 
and the United Kingdom, as well as Latin 
and South America. However, it is al- 
most impossible to sell the higher grades 
of flour, and the present buying is only 
for immediate needs. Practically no fu- 
ture booking is being done. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Nov. 21: soft winter wheat 
short patent $8.30@8.70 bbl, straight 
$7.75@8.10, first clear $6.80@7.10; hard 
winter short patent $8@8.40, straight 
$7.50@7.90, first clear $6.65@6.95; spring 
first patent $8.25@8.75, standard patent 
$8.10@8.25, first clears $7@7.30. 


WHEAT 


Soft wheat demand was slow last week, 
mill bookings being limited to a few or- 
ders for select qualities of No. 2 red. 
There was also a light local demand for 
sound soft wheat of the cheaper classes. 
Hard wheat was in fairly good demand. 
Prices advanced about 6@7c bu. Re- 
ceipts last week were 245 cars, against 259 
in the previous week. Cash prices, Nov. 
21: No. 1 red $1.79 bu, No. 2 red $1.78; 
No. 1 hard $1.72@1.73, No. 2 hard $1.71, 


-No. 3 hard $1.70. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with. a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

SE os 6 9.8.6.545.0040 08 27,600 43 
Previous week ........... 28,600 44 
tates avéeesct ns 27,600 43 
BOO PE GD occ cccccccse 46,200 91 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: . 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oo 0 eee eee 47,600 55 
dk i 47,400 55 
_ 4 “SPsoePnrrseirss 41,500 48 
Two years ago ........... 55,600 72 


NOTES 

Vincent M. Jones, head of the Produc- 
ers’ Grain Co., is gradually recovering 
from a recent illness. 

The membership of John H. Cordes in 
the Merchants’ Exchange has been posted 
for purchase and cancellation. 

J. R. Brown and D. S. Donovan, of 
the Dallas plant of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., visited the company’s St. 
Louis office last week. 

Edward T. Hall, of the Ralston Purina 
Co., was last week elected president of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
at its convention in Washington, D. C. 
Wheat shows a good stand in many 


localities in this territory, but undoubt- 
edly the acreage has been curtailed by the 
excessive rains of this fall. 


George Wuller, president of the 
Southern Illinois Bakers’ Association, at- 
tended the meeting of the Quality Bakers 
in New York last week. 

Harry E. Kelly, manager of the Model 
Flour Mills, Greeley, Colo., last week 
visited his company’s St. Louis repre- 
sentative, J. F. Morrissey & Co. 

Phillip Postel, Jr., three-year old son 
of Phillip Postel, of the Ph. H. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIll., died at a 
hospital in St. Lpuis, Nov. 18. 

A. L. Gilster, of the Gilster Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., spent a day in St. Louis 
last week on his way to Chicago to at- 
tend the meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

Waterway advocates from more than 
400 civic, agricultural and trade organiza- 
tions in the country will meet at St. 
Louis, Nov. 23, at the seventh annual con- 
vention of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation. A two-day program has been 
arranged. 

Dwight C. Glenn, Birmingham, Ala., 
representative for the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., was at the company’s home 
office last week. C. E. Shepard, assistant 
sales manager representing the mill in 
Illinois, and I. E. Stone, Ohio and West 
Virginia representative, were at the 
firm’s headquarters on Nov. 21. 


NEW ORLEANS 

The domestic flour trade was fair last 
week. Business with Latin America was 
about normal, considering general condi- 
tions, and that with Europe was dull. 
Only two European ports took flour 
shipped from New Orleans during the 
week, Amsterdam getting 4,070 bags and 
Rotterdam 3,028. 


Flour prices, Nov. 18: 
r-— Winter, 





Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.50 $8.40 $9.40 
95 per cent 9.10 8.10 8.80 
100 per cent . 2. we 7.90 8.50 
CME ccccccses +. 8.40 7.65 8.10 
First clear cove 6.80 7.20 
Second clear ..... 5.85 6.05 


Semolina, 4%c lb. 

” A total of 21,506 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 19 by five of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,300 
bags; Santiago, 400; Kingston, 1,000; 
Panama City, 518; Guayaquil, 6,006; Co- 
lon, 25; Puerto Limon, 250; Tumaco, 125; 
Belize, 70; Tela, 125; Puerto Castella, 
850; Puerto Barrios, 1,117. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Bluefields, 300; 
Cienfuegos, 250; Puerto Cortez, 300. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
1,400; Kingston, 750. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,850; Vera Cruz, 500; La Ceiba, 
220. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,150. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Nov. 19, according to figures compiled 
from manifests filed at the customs house: 

Destination— Destination— 


Amsterdam ...4,070 Mayaguez ..... 300 
ASTOMO 06 ccvics 60 Panama City .. 1776 
Paar 420 Paramaribo ... 420 
Belize .......06 70 Pointe-Aa-Pitre. 1,756 
Bluefields ..... 320 Ponce ......... 1,060 
Caibarien ..... 50 Port au Prince. 1,580 
Cape Gracias .. 564 Puerto Barrios. 1,169 
Cardenas ...... 153 Puerto Castella. 350 
Carmen ....... 67 Puerto Cortez.. 300 
Cienfuegos ....1,650 Puerto Limon.. 250 
Colon ......54. 26 Rotterdam .... 3,028 
Fort de France. 100 Sagua la Grande 256 
Frontera ...... 112 San Juan ..... ,275 
Guanica ....... 200 Santiago ...... 400 
Guatemala City 1,142 Stann Creek ... 225 
Guayaquil ..... 6,006 Tela .........- 25 
Havana ....... 7,280 Tumaco....... 125 
Kingston ...... 1,800 Vera Cruz ..... 2,085 
La Ceiba ...... 380 Villahermosa .. 100 
Matanzas ..... 300 


In addition to the above, 3,755 bus 
wheat were cleared for Tampico and 75 
bags feed for Havana. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks on Nov. 
19 as follows: wheat, 355,000 bus; corn, 
135,000; oats, 36,000. 

The rice future market was quiet, 
closing on Nov. 19 three points down. 
Good weather continued throughout the 


rice belt. The following figures were 
posted at the Board of Trade on Nov. 19: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Nov. 19 ........ 864,474 143,624 
Same period, 1924 ........ 624,393 240,438 
Sales— 
Season to Nov. 19 ........ 64,079 230,447 
Same period, 1924 ........ 45,777 311,113 


NOTES 

Representative business men of the 
city attended the funeral on Nov. 17 of 
Martin Frank, president of Weiss, Frank 
& Co., Ltd., wholesale grocers. 

Walter Baenninger, owner of one of 
the largest bakeries in the tropics, re- 
cently visited New Orleans on his way 
back to Guatemala City. While here he 
was the guest of Harry Stevens, New Or- 
leans manager for The Fleischmann Co. 

The steamship Gatun is the latest addi- 
tion to the port’s service for flour ship- 
pers to Latin America. It is operated 
by the Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. 
The new ship will be kept in port about 
two weeks before being put into service 
between this port and Cristobal. 

David B. Penn, president and general 
manager of the Gulf & Southern Steam- 
ship Co., announced on Nov. 18 the pur- 
chase of his line by the Eastern Steamship 
Lines. The fleet will continue to operate 
under its old name between New Orleans 
and Tampa, and from Tampa to Miami 
and Key West. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Flour buyers continue to take only 
their immediate requirements, although 
quotations are higher with the advance in 
wheat. The only encouraging feature is 
that shipping instructions are coming for- 
ward a little more freely, although not in 
sufficient volume to indicate that consum- 
ers are taking much. The feeling in the 
trade is that little improvement need be 
expected until after Jan. 1, when much 
will depend on how cotton is selling. 
Some mill representatives report that 
certain classes of the trade are disposed 
to look with more favor on cheaper 
grades, which reflects the necessity of 
economy because of the decline in cotton. 

Flour quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., Memphis, car lots, Nov. 21: soft 
winter short patents $9.50@10.25 bbl, 
standard patents $8.75@9.25; spring 
wheat short patents $9.35@10, standard 
patents $8.95@9.25; hard winter short 
patents $8.75@9.10, standard patents 
$8.25@8.50; Idaho soft patents, $8.50@ 
8.60; Colorado semihard patents, $8.10; 
blended patents, $8.35@8.50. 


NOTES 

T. R. Scott, of the Nampa (Idaho) 
Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd., was one of 
last week’s visitors. 

Robert Pease, of the Pease-Moore 
Milling Co., West Plains, Mo., visited the 
trade here on Nov. 19. 

Roy Woodall, secretary of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., is running for office 
as a director of the Memphis Traffic Club. 

C. A. Hitz, president of the Hitz Mill- 
ing Co., Pittsburg, Kansas, called at the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co.’s offices last 
week. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 





GREEK FLOUR QUALITY DISCUSSED 

The recent activities of the Greek gov- 
ernment to prevent the importation of 
flour are recalled by the report of a meet- 
ing of flour millers, bakers and chemists 
in that country to discuss the complaints 
which are being received from the public 
about the present quality of bread in 
Greece. The bakers claimed that flour 
made from wheat which was imported 
from Bulgaria, Jugoslavia and Russia 
will not make good bread, as it contains 
too much foreign material. An investi- 
gation was ordered, and if the bakers’ 
contention is found to be within reason, 
the importation of wheat from these 
countries may be forbidden, 
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Sir: I have just read your interesting 
editorial in the last bakers’ number of 
The Northwestern Miller. It’s too bad 
you couldn’t have been with us at In- 
dianapolis during the first Health Food 
Show held under Dr. McCollum’s per- 
sonal supervision. You could have seen 
there hundreds of school teachers, home 
economics women, dietitians, extension 
division workers, public health officials, in 
short those who are responsible for teach- 
ing the values of foods in our American 
diet. They were not directly connected 
with the baking or milling industries, yet 
they admitted, and commented on, the 
importance of the progress made by the 
American Institute of Baking in its ef- 
forts to increase the consumption of 
bakers’ products. 

Has the toast campaign been forgot- 
ten? When a man like Mr. Buck, owner 
of the greatest chain of sandwich restau- 
rants in the world, the B/G Sandwich 
Shops, writes us a letter telling how our 
toast campaign activities have estab- 
lished the toasted sandwich as the stand- 
ard American luncheon, and when the 
restaurants have seized on them as their 
own particular method of increasing their 
business, I would hardly speak of toast 
campaigns in the past tense. Bakers are 
still asking how they may go into the 
toast campaign in their own territory. 
Certainly it takes more than a mere 
splash to convert the stubborn conviction 
of some home economics and public school 
teachers into forgetting their whole 
wheat propaganda and talking about 
milk bread as the essential food. 

Then again, I wish some one would 
hire a first class advertising agency to 
calculate for us just how many million 
dollars’ worth of real advertising, both 
national and local, appear every month 
for bakers’ products in the form of 
“Bread and——” advertising. I wager 
that I could stop in the first magazine 
shop I pass and find $50,000 of it on the 
shelves, computed in terms of cost per 
page. 

In the next week I hope to have some 
real interesting news for you about the 
results of the conference of food execu- 
tives on the subject of correlated effort 
for public acceptance of our standard 
food. 

Have you had occasion to look over 
the statistics for this year as compared 
with last year in the raisin bread field? 
I have just gone over the prospectus 
for the next year. It looks more like a 
deluge than a splash. 

As for cakes and pies, they haven’t 
even got a good start yet. 

Thanks to the generosity of the nutri- 
tional education fund donors, we will not 
have to depend so completely on the abil- 
ity of others to estimate the value of the 
plans co-ordinating all of these activities. 

Incidentally, the fourth meal idea is 
accepted by those who speak authorita- 
tively on foods and nutrition. 

Perhaps this letter may sound to you 
as though I were peeved about this edi- 
torial, but when an editorial seems de- 
liberately to minimize, or overlooks, the 
work which has been done almost without 
funds during the past three years by the 
institute, I just cannot let it pass without 
some comment. But be that as it may, 
the fact remains that the real value to the 
baker in all of the institute work comes 
to him only when he makes use of it. 

Experience with actual campaigns, 
conferences with our associated food in- 
dustries, the work of the wheat council, 
the opinions of our larger advertising 
agencies, prove very conclusively that the 
milling and baking industries in this 
country are so diversified as to make one 
big co-operative campaign under‘a single 
slogan an economic impossibility. What 
must be done is to see correlated the ad- 
vertising and promotion work of these 
different groups, yet each devoting its 
major effort to its own particular prob- 
lems, that the effect on the public will be 
cumulative for the increased consumption 
of millers’ and bakers’ products. More 
of that later! L. A. Rumsey. 
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TOLEDO 


Soft wheat is hard to get, and flour not 
easy to sell. There is enough wheat back 
in the country to relieve any present 
stringency, but it is not coming out, and 
there is a potential flour demand which 
has ben driven into hiding by the er- 
ratic course of the wheat market. There 
has been some softening of wheat pre- 
miums as a result of the lax milling de- 
mand and light sales of flour. Red wheat 
sold in Chicago at 13c over December, 
and the bid at Toledo was 10c over on 
Nov. 21. 

An Important Week.—Last week was 
eventful in the wheat market, as it wit- 
nessed a substantial advance at Liverpool 
and at Buenos Aires, due to the estimat- 
ed reduction in the Argentine surplus. 
What this forbodes nobody can tell, but 
if the advance holds it may ‘mean the re- 
establishment of the feeling of confidence 
which prevailed before the break, when 
fair quantities of flour were booked, and 
it may be the forerunner of another pe- 
riod of buying. 

Flour Prices Restored—Wheat and 
flour prices have now been restored to 
the former high level of the crop. Earlier 
flour bookings no longer show a loss to 
purchasers, and directions should be re- 
ceived more freely. The advance has 
put the situation on a healthier basis, pro- 
vided it holds. If it fails to hold, it will 
merely serve to strengthen the unsettle- 
ment which has prevailed. 

Milling Handicapped.— The milling 
business has bzen laboring under the 
handicap of uncertainty in regard to the 
real valuc of wheat, brought about by the 
large crop in Canada, larger crops in 
Europe than those of last year, and con- 
ditions in Australia and Argentina, com- 
bined with a short crop in the United 
States. This has resulted in a situation 
rather unfamiliar to American millers. 

A Peculiar Position—A curious as- 
pect of the situation may be found in the 
fact that the Chicago market, which car- 
ries the largest volume of hedging in the 
world, some of which is for foreign inter- 
ests, happens to be located in a country 
where the wheat crop is short, being 
about 200,000,000 bus less than last year. 
This is a condition which would seem to 
disqualify that market for international 
hedging. 

Influence on Prices——In other words, 
there exists here in the world’s greatest 
hedging market a technical situation 
which might exert a temporary influence 
on prices, with no assurance as to their 
permanence when the cause has been re- 
moved by deliveries on December con- 
tracts. There is afforded the spectacle 
of a world’s hedging market functioning, 
or attempting to function, under limita- 
tions imposed by local deliveries, depend- 
ent upon local supplies. Stocks of wheat 
at Chicago are small, and the amount 
available for delivery on a working basis 
is limited. There is supposed to be a con- 
siderable short interest in December. 

This creates a condition favorable for 
speculation, and that contributes to the 
unsettlement of the milling and flour 
trades more than any other one factor at 
this time. It looks like an unfair handi- 
cap to be imposed on these trades, yet no 
one is ready with a solution of the prob- 
lem. Co-ordination of wheat prices, on 
a world’s basis, is desirable and neces- 
sary; hedging must take place if the 
world’s wheat supply is to be marketed 
with the least risk and greatest economy, 
and deliveries on future contracts must 
be made. The concentration of future 
trading in a few months, with deliveries 
confined to only one market, regardless 
of where the hedging originates, may 
have something to do with it. It is a situ- 
ation which plays hob with the legitimate 
business of milling. 

Flour and Wheat Prices.—Soft winter 


wheat standard patent flour was quoted 
on Nov. 21 at $8.40@8.50 bbl and local 
springs $8.45@8.50, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Toledo millers were biddings $1.6942 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Nov. 20. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 16-B1 ..ccccsccccvece 35,600 13% 
Previous week . -- 36,400 76 
Year ago ...... 36,900 17 
Two years ago . -- 33,800 70 
Three years ago ........+.-+ 36,500 76 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 15-21 ....... 58,800 37,210 63 
Previous week .... 81,960 45,426 65 
Year ago ....eeees 87,150 67,588 66 
Two years ago.... 83,910 52,860 63 
Three years ago... 74,250 42,433 57 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 551,200 433,000 75,250 17,040 
Corn, bus.... 62,500 30,000 17,725 26,360 
Oats, bus.... 34,850 90,000 83,075 67,250 


NOTES 


The Buckeye Baking Co., Canton, Ohio, 
has been closed down for several weeks. 

A. Mennel, of the Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, has gone to California for the 
winter. 

The Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., shows total assets of $11,027,143, 
and a profit and loss surplus of $7,190,- 
946, according to a consolidated state- 
ment as of Sept. 30, 1925. 

W. M. Coup, manager of the Mount 
Vernon mill of the Northwestern Eleva- 
tor & Mill Co., was in Toledo, Nov. 22, 
visiting his brother, Cyrus S. Coup, gen- 
eral manager of the company. 

L. C. Chase, of the United Mills Cor- 
poration, Grafton, Ohio, returned from 
the Federation meeting in company with 
Kenton Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., 
grain, Toledo, and spent Nov. 22 with 
him in celebration of his birthday. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo last week were A. H. 
Recksteiner, president of the McIntosh- 
Recksteiner Co., flour and feed brokers, 
Columbus, Ohio, and A. D. Anderson, di- 
rector of sales in the central states for 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 





NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in the Southeast was 
slightly better last week. However, 
there was not evidenced any disposition 
on the part of buyers to anticipate re- 
quirements, sales a. — ly con- 
fined to lots of 500 bbls and less for 
urgent needs. The market had a firmer 
tone on account of the upward trend of 
cash wheat, and this was an encourage- 
ment to jobbers, whose supplies were 
getting low. 

Buyers who have flour booked are 
sending in specifications in fair volume, 
and aggregate operations at the mills 
have not fallen off greatly. 

Flour prices were strong last week. 
Quotations, Nov. 21: soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $9.75@10 bbl, standard 
patents, $8.75@9; straight patents, $8.25 
@8.75; first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

A quiet demand is reported by rehan- 
dlers for Minnesota and western flours. 


Quotations, Nov. 21: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-Ib cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $9.50@10; hard winter wheat short 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


patent, $9@9.50; standard grades, 30@ 
50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 15-21 ...... 164,520 106,097 62.6 
Previous week .. 161,520 107,187 66.3 
WOOF RHO cevcveces 164,070 127,873 77.9 
Two years ago... 215,880 120,506 65.8 


Three years ago.. 196,988 122,845 62.3 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Nov. 21 Nov. 14 


Flour, bbls ..........++- 50,000 52,200 
Wheat, bus ...........+- 680,000 637,000 
Corn, DUA ...ccccccccess 33,000 20,300 
Oats, DUB ..cccsccccccce 367,000 365,500 


The cash wheat situation has con- 
tinued strong. With new bookings of 
flour light, mills have been making only 
moderate purchases of grain. Offerings 
of wheat have been liberal, and the pre- 
mium on red wheat has been reduced. 
No. 2 red, with bill, Nov. 21, was quoted 
at $1.87@1.91 bu, Nashville. 


NOTES 
The Colonial Milling Co. has appoint- 
ed L. V. Sevier, Jr., Savannah, 
salesman for western Tennessee. 
T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, visited 
points in Illinois and Indiana last week. 
Joun Lerrer. 





ATLANTA 

The flour trade continues the course 
that it has pursued for the past two 
weeks. It is of fairly good volume, al- 
though sales are mainly for prompt ship- 
ment. Merchants are still afraid of in- 
creasing their stocks until they are more 
certain of the market tendency. Ship- 
ping directions are being received satis- 
factorily. Quotations, Nov. 21: standard 
soft patents $8.75 bbl and bakers patents 
$8.25. 


J. Hore Tignenr. 





EVANSVILLE 


Last week there was no material 
change in the state of the flour market 
here. Dullness continued so far as sales 
and inquiries were concerned. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 21, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb 
cottons, carload lots: best patent, $9.25 
@9.40 bbl; first patent, $9; straights, $8 
@8.60; Kansas, $9.25@9.50; spring, 
$9.50; clears in jutes, first $6@7.90, sec- 
ond $5.75@7.25. 

NOTES 


Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
left for Miami, Fla., last week, to take 
his family there for the winter. 

Howard Bates, bookkeeper of the Sun- 
nyside Flour Mills, was married last 
week to Miss Erne of this city. 

A. W. Igleheart, Igleheart Bros., will 
be in Orlando, Fla., for his health dur- 
ing the winter, accompanied by his fam- 
ily. 

Harlan Fulke, a vocational student in 
the Rockport schools, raised 112.7 bus 
corn to the acre on a 10-acre plot he 
cultivated this year. 





PITTSBURGH 

Little activity was reported in the 
local flour market last week. Lack of 
confidence in prevailing prices on the 
part of consumers appeared to be re- 
sponsible for the dearth of sales. Ac- 
tual transactions were few and of small 
volume, being mainly for prompt ship- 
ment. 

Springs moved more freely than hard 
winters, owing to their prices being more 
to the liking of purchasers. Shipping di- 
rections were reported good. There were 
many inquiries, although sales did not 
materialize. Stocks in the hands of the 
larger consumers are reported sufficient 
to carry them well into the new year, the 
smaller bakers buying as their needs re- 
quire. 

Kansas patent sold in small volume, 
owing to the mill quotations being higher 
than bakers had anticipated. Represen- 
tatives of southwestern mills are con- 
vinced that they will get their share of 
business before the holiday season. A 
fair volume of soft winter wheat flour 
was booked, the principal buyers being 
pie and cracker ers. Business for 
these two interests has been very brisk, 
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due to the colder weather. Sales of rye 
flour were fair, with prices slightly easier. 
The semolina market was active, maca- 
roni manufacturers buying freely. No. | 
semolina was quoted, Nov. 21, at 4%c |b, 
bulk. Shipping instructions continue 
good. 


Flour quotations, Nov. 21: spring wheat 
short patent $8.60@9 bbl; standard pat- 
ent $8.25@9; hard winter short patent 
$8.60@9.25, standard patent $8.30@9, 
first clear $7@7.75, cotton 98’s, Pitis- 
burgh; soft winter, $7.25@8, bulk; pure 
white rye $4.75@5, pure medium $4.50 
@4.75, pure dark $4@4.25, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 

An Ohio charter has been granted ‘o 
the Erie Pie Co., Toledo, with a capit.l 
of $25,000. 

The Duncannon (Pa.) Flouring M'!! 
Co. has made additions to its mill which 
will be utilized for storage. 

The farm bureau of Columbia Coun‘ y 
estimates the value of this year’s crop 
of buckwheat a: approximately $120,00 ). 

John Loew, for 25 years connected wi}; 
the Pitisburgh plant of the National Bi. - 
cuit Co., died at his home in that city 1 
Nov. 18. 

Beaver Bros., bakers, Burnham, P: , 
have donated a 25-lb turkey to each « 
the two hospitals at Lewistown, Pa., fu 
a Thanksgiving Day dinner. 

The elevator of the Fayette Grain Co 
Washington Court House, Ohio, wa 
burned on Nov. 17. In it were 7,500 bu 
grain and seed. The loss is estimated « 
$46,000. 

David R. Fink, a salesman for t! 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, wh 
formerly was connected with Fink’s Bak 
ery, Annville, Pa., was married recent] 
to Miss Rachel N. Heindel, of Red Lio: 

Harmon Bunn, aged 79, for many year 
engaged in the wholesale grocery an 
flour trade, died at his home in Columbu 
Ohio, on Nov. 13. His widow, one so 
and two daughters survive. Mr. Bun 
was a veteran of the Civil War. 

Over 100 members of the Shaffer Stor: 
Booster Association attended a meetin 
in the Penn Alto Hotel, Altoona, Pa., o 
Nov. 16. Plans were outlined for tl 
celebration of the twenty-seventh ann 
versary of the firm, which operates 
chain of grocery stores and conducts 
large bakery. 

C. C. Larus. 





NORFOLK 

The flour market apparently has fev 
friends, and its immediate future in thi 
section does not appear bright, in spit: 
of steadily advancing prices. The trade 
appears indifferent to all statistics. Mill- 
ers are following the options market on 
quotations, and the trade generally is 
marking time, awaiting developments 
Quotations, Nov. 21: northwestern spring 
patents $9.40@9.75 bbl, with fancy ad- 
vertised brands $10.25@10.40; Kansas 
patents $8.90@9.50, bakers grades $8.50 
@8.70; winter wheat top patents $8.65@ 
8.85, standard ae .25@8.60; Vir- 

ginia and Maryland straights, $7.75@8. 

Josern A. Lesuie, Jr. 





MILL DAMAGED BY FIRE 

Evansvitte, Invp.—The Phoenix Flour 
Mill suffered $10,000 damage by fire on 
Nov. 18. The origin of the fire was un- 
known. It started in a warehouse in 
which sacks were stored and spread to 
the warehouse in which flour for ship- 
ment was stored. An automatic sprin- 
kler held the flames in check until the 
fire brigade arrived. The greatest dam- 
age was caused by water. The Phoenix 
Mill is the successor of the Elles Mills, 
which were ravaged by fire twice before, 
the name Phoenix having been chosen 
after the destruction of the second mill. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
= principal northern border ports as fol- 
ows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-——— Week ending—_, Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Nov. 7 Oct. 31 Nov. 7, 1925 
291,000 232,000 $22,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
Week ending—_, Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Nov. 7 Oct. 31 Nov. 7, 1925 
346,000 617,000 8,629,000 
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A BROADER PATH FOR THE INSTITUTE 
HE details of organization within the national 
association of bakers have been something of a 

puzzle to the uninitiated. Order naturally was not 

lacking in an institution of such known efficiency, but 
the recent changes have done something toward 
straightening out appearances. Beyond this, they are 

a natural, logical process of growth. 

Broader scope for the institute is the announced 
intent. The new constitution sets it apart, full-fledged 
—and under the presidency of Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
admirably equipped ‘as to its guiding personnel—for 
the wider field of education and research outlined 
at the Buffalo convention. 

The rearrangement, details of which are recorded 
elsewhere in these columns, brings deserved promo- 
tion to Dr. L. A. Rumsey, who becomes secretary of 
the American Bakers Association. His trade pro- 
motion and other work for the association have demon- 
strated his aptness for the new position. 





BREAD FOR THE NEAR EAST 

URN back to page 141 of the October 14 issue of 

The Northwestern Miller. Here is a reminder of 
the great work that has already been done by America, 
joining hands with the rest of the charitable world, 
in saving the unfortunate youth of a land stricken by 
those Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse—Famine, 
Pestilence, War and Death. The picture shows a 
large group of happy orphans in modern Corinth 
spelling out upon the desert sands with a pattern of 
their own bodies the Biblical reference: “Second 
Corinthians 1:8-11.” — 

But this is no new subject to the breadstuffs in- 
dustry of America. Millers and bakers have already 
done much as individuals toward the work of the 
Near East Relief. It has remained only for the 
American Bakers Association to devise the means for 
a further concerted effort of charity. Under the su- 
pervision of Dr. L. A. Rumsey, until recently director 
of the trade promotion department, but now secretary 
of the association, an attractive booklet is being put 
into circulation at the cost, and througly the efforts, 
of bakers volunteering for this service. This little 
document, telling for “Ladies and Gentlemen and Also 
Little Children” the cheerful story of how Mr. Grain 
O’Wheat has figured in saving the lives of thousands 
of starving children in the Near East, can hardly fail 
of gaining the sympathy of those who see it. 

The present campaign of the Near East Relief 
organization culminates with International Golden 
Rule Sunday, Dec.6. The breadstuffs industry will 
do its share. 


NOT LIKE THE OLD DAYS 
[* opening last week’s meeting of the board of 

governors of the American Bakers Association, L. 
J. Schumaker, president of the association, called for 
a moment of prayer. This was significant, not only of 
a sense of the great magnitude of affairs that must 
in these days be undertaken for the good of the in- 
dustry by such groups of generous men, but also of 
a new spirit of gravity and responsibility. In the old 
days, a gathering of this kind was more likely to be 
opened with whoop-de-do or prefaced by hilarity of 
a rather well-known character. 

The work of responsible spokesmen for such an 
industry as baking is not the sort to be undertaken 
lightly. It should be gratifying to the trade that the 
board of governors comes to its task grave in spirit. 
Broadly, it is no reflection of special virtue in these 
men, or in this industry, but of the’times. Business 
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has become conscious of a possible culture, of the 
desire and the necessity, not only for mere honesty 
of act and intention, but for earnest helpfulness. This 
is called by the abused name of altruism. More simply 
phrased, Business seems to have achieved the wish 
to become a gentleman. 

Another thought in this connection: a statistician, 
observing the caliber of the men at the governors’ 
meeting and roughly calculating their value to the 
business institutions they represented, came to the 
conclusion that the cost of the meeting—not to the 
association, but to the individuals present—was $200 
per hour, reckoned from the time the governors left 
home to the time of their return. This is something 
well worth the consideration of bakers who have not 
yet acknowledged, by becoming members, their debt 
to the association and its active leaders. 





ARBUTHNOT AT IT AGAIN 

“IR William Arbuthnot Lane, of white-bread-and- 

cancer notoriety, has found a bird of his own 
feather in America. He has been welcomed to Hearst’s 
yellow-plumed bosom. In Sir William’s own country 
he had the support of the yellowest of the British 
press, the London Daily Mail, infamous for its slogan, 
“The Whiter Your Bread the Sooner You’re Dead,” 
In America, the Hearst newspapers find him a sen- 
sational acquisition to columns already more than suf- 
ficiently sensational. The Chicago American blazons 
him forth. The utmost publicity is given to his recent 
utterance in Chicago concerning “your beastly white 
bread.” ~A further quotation from the great British 
surgeon; “Golf is the best friend of the middle-aged 
man—white bread his worst enemy.” An admirable 
sloganer is the distinguished Arbuthnot! 





DOUBTFUL DATA ON HOME BAKING 
OME people,” reads an advertisement inserted by 
People’s Home Journal in the Printers’ Ink of 

Nov. 5, “think that the preparation of food, especially 
the making of bread, pies, cakes and dessert, has 
become a lost art in the home, as bakery and deli- 
catessen stores have supplanted the need of home 
baking. This condition may exist in large towns, but 
how about the small town? A recent questionnaire 
sent to a cross section of our subscribers, scattered 
from Maine to California, shows that 97.8 per cent of 
our readers still do their own baking at home.” 

This, obviously, is intended to convince advertising 
agencies that the People’s Home Journal is a good 
medium through which flour mills may reach the fam- 
ily trade. It has another interest, however, in that it 
appears to contradict the general impression of the 
milling and baking industries that bakery products 
are commanding entrance into far more rural and 
small town homes than the niggardly 2.2 per cent indi- 
cated. 

As statistics from which to draw generalizations 
affecting the baking industry, the People’s Home Jour- 
nal’s interpretation of its questionnaire cannot be 
taken too seriously. A cross section of its small town 
circulation probably would not match such a cross 
section of another journal’s readers; nor would any 
segmentation of this kind be a proper basis for draw- 
ing a general conclusion. Nevertheless, the statement 
is worth study. Figures to confute it are hard to 
find, yet there is plenty of contrary evidence in the 
prosperous condition of the small town bakery, the 
enormous mileage of rural bakery delivery routes 
maintained by city establishments, and the great 
known volume of trade from such central manu- 
facturing points by way of the familiar express basket. 
There is, in addition, indisputable evidence that 
changed economics in rural districts in this motorized 
age are rapidly luring even the farm woman from 
her traditional bake oven to the town bakeshop or 
the wagon that passes her door. 
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NAUGHTY CINCINNATI 

N O, the polite game of association panhandling is 

about played out. Millers became ashamed of it 
years ago, after a long period of preying upon the 
generosities of machinery makers, bag manufacturers 
and purveyors of mill supplies. Bakers, unfortunately, 
have been more reluctant to give up the vice, though it 
has long been in disrepute. National associations of 
bakers, and most of the state and regional organiza- 


. tions, have eschewed it. Only occasionally does the 


old scheme of raising a fund for association purposes 
from outside the association membership come to at- 
tention, 

A recent flagrant example was commented upon in 
It was hoped that it would be the 
last. This happy expectation of The Northwestern 
Miller, and, certainly, the great majority of bakers 
and millers, has not, alas, been justified. Once more 
it is necessary to raise a finger and say: “Naughty ! 
Naughty!” This time the culprit is the Cincinnati 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association, which needs a 
clubhouse. 

Nothing could be more laudable. ‘The Northwestern 
Miller sympathizes with this ambition, as it is feelingly 


these columns. 


outlined in the association’s panhandling prospectus. 
It is to be hoped that the desired clubhouse will 
materialize. 

An unfortunate error, however, has been made by 
those in charge of the campaign for raising funds, 
Appeals for financial co-operation have gone out to 
millers and allied tradesmen. These, in the name of 
self-respect, should have been addressed solely to 
members of the association. 

In spite of the error of misdirection, it is quite 
probable that there will be a reasonably generous 
response from millers, some of whom will spinelessly 
dig down rather than incur the risk of losing a cus- 
tomer. But let no Cincinnati master baker make the 
mistake of feeling that he has the giver’s good will. 
As advertising for the miller the investment is worse 
than useless, as both the baker and the miller under- 
stand full well; and since it is only the refusal of a gift 
that is likely to have any practical effect upon busi- 
ness, the request sinks dangerously near to the cate- 
gory of blackmail. 

The following letter to the editor of The North- 
western Miller leaves little to be said on the score of 
how millers can be depended upon to view the pro- 
posal of their good friends the Cincinnati master 
bakers, though not all can be expected to write with 
equally droll frankness: 

“For some time we have been in need of more 
wheat storage capacity, and we are wondering if it 
would be possible for you to get the Cincinnati bakers 
to include a couple of fifty-thousand-bushel tanks in 
the campaign for us. Or how would be the best way 
for us to go about launching a campaign among the 
bakers, soliciting donations for the building of these 
new tanks? It is very much to the interest of our 
good friends, the bakers, that they build these tanks 
for us, because by so doing they will be assuring them- 
selves of the storage of some very fine wheat which 
will subsequently be made into very fine flour. Inas- 
much as the Cincinnati bakers are giving us absolutely 
no business, their request tor alms might almost be 
classed as ‘nervy’—like beggars on the streets. They 
are not particular as to the source of donations—they 
are willing that anybody and everybody should ‘give 
until it hurts.” As far as we are concerned, the 
originators of this building scheme have our permis- 
sion to walk toward the Ohio River until their hats 
float, and see if we care.” 
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CONSTITUTION IS DRAFTED FOR 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 





Separation of the Institute From the American Bakers Association and 
Foundation Announced at Board of Governors’ Meeting in 
Chicago—Dr. Barnard to Be President 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Important develop- 
ments marked the first official meeting 
of the new board of governors of the 
American Bakers Association, at Chi- 
cago, Nov. 12-13. Chief among these 
was the broadening of the scope of ac- 
tivities of the American Institute of 
Baking and the adoption of a new con- 
stitution for it. To insure the success 
of the new policy, Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
director of the institute from its founda- 
tion, was elected president. This neces- 
sitated his resignation as secretary of 
the American Bakers Association, and 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey, in charge of the 
department of trade promotion, was 
elected to succeed him. 

To differentiate between the American 
Bakers Association, the American Insti- 
tute of Baking and the American Bak- 
ers’ Foundation, and to define more defi- 
nitely the functions of each, a new con- 
stitution was also adopted for the 
American Bakers’ Foundation. The lat- 
ter controls the bequests and endow- 
ments that have been made to the as- 
sociation for the furtherance and ad- 
vancement of baking knowledge. Five 
trustees of the foundation were elected, 
as follows: Lewis F. Bolser, Minneap- 
olis; M. Lee Marshall, Chicago;. Henry 
Stude, Houston; William Deininger, 
New York; L. J. Schumaker, Philadel- 
phia. 

The meeting was opened by L. J. 
Schumaker, president of the American 
Bakers Association, who requested the 
governors to stand for a moment in 
silent prayer. Afterwards the chairmen 
of the various standing committees were 
called upon to make their reports. These 
reports naturally were brief, since the 
committees have been able to do little 
more than organize since the Buffalo 
convention. They indicated, however, 
that the various chairmen have their du- 
ties well in hand, and worth-while re- 
sults may be looked for from each dur- 
ing the coming year. If the membership 
in the American Bakers Association is 
not largely increased, it will not be be- 
cause of lack of effort, L. A. Schillinger, 
chairman of the membership committee, 
promised. 

L. J. Bolser, chairman of the finance 
committee, in his report showed that the 
cost of conducting the association and 
the institute for the past year was $110,- 
700, but was happy to add that the year 
had been closed without a deficit. 


NEW CONSTITUTION FOR INSTITUTE 


Under the new constitution, the pur- 
poses of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing are to promote the cause of educa- 
tion in nutrition and in the science and 
art of baking, for the advancement of 
the baking industry and the welfare of 
mankind, and, to this end, to establish 
and conduct schools and departments for 
theoretical and manual instruction, lab- 
oratories for chemical analysis and sci- 
entific research, and publications. The 
institute will receive contributions, and 
will administer them for the above pur- 


ses. 
PcThe institute will continue to be the 
scientific and educational branch of the 
American Bakers Association, and will 
receive definite financial support from 
the association, but the work of the in- 
stitute, to a greater extent than hereto- 
fore, will be carried on through support 
derived from memberships in the insti- 
tute. 

The separate classes of membership as 
provided include all members of the 
American Bakers Association, individual 
memberships of persons and firms not 
engaged in the baking industry, contrib- 
uting memberships, life memberships 
and sustaining memberships. Founder 
memberships are also provided, which 
include original subscribers to the Amer- 
ican Bakers’ Foundation. Honorary 
memberships are also provided for indi- 
viduals who have rendered noteworthy 
services in the field of nutrition. 

The affairs of the institute will be di- 
rected by a board of not less than 15 


directors, the majority of whom will be 
elected by the governors of the American 
Bakers Association. Other directorships 
will be held by representatives of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, of the Millers’ National 
Federation and of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bakers’ Supply Houses. 

The officers of the institute will be a 
chairman, a vice chairman, a president, 
a vice president, a secretary, and a dean 
of the baking school and comptroller. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association elected as direc- 
tors of the institute the following: Julian 
M. Livingston, M. Lee Marshall, Lewis 
F. Bolser, Alton T. Hathaway, Gordon 
Smith, L. J. Schumaker, S. S. Watters, 
L. A. Schillinger, H. A. Lockwood, rep- 
resenting the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, George E. Dean, repre- 
senting the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Walter Stern, 
representing the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, and B. B. Grenell, representing 
the National Association of Bakers’ Sup- 
ply Houses. 

Julian M. Livingston was elected 
chairman, Lewis F. Bolser vice chair- 
man, Dr. H. E. Barnard president, M. 
Lee Marshall treasurer, and George E. 
Dean secretary. 


CHANGES IN BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The changes in the constitution of the 
American Bakers Association provide 
that the president of the association 
should be a member of the board of 
governors. One director each shall be 
elected by the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, by the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, by the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, and by the 
National Association of Bakers’ Supply 
Houses. These directors will be chosen 
by members of the various organizations 
which they will represent, who are mem- 
bers of the institute. Other members of 
the board of governors shall be elected 
by members of the institute not engaged 
in the baking business. 


ATLANTIC CITY CHOSEN 


The meeting place for the 1926 con- 
vention was given some consideration. 
The advantages offered by the various 
cities seeking the convention were dis- 
cussed, but Atlantic City was finally de- 
cided upon. The governors will choose 


the dates for the meeting later. 

The advisability of installing and op- 
erating a complete bread bakery at the 
Philadelphia centennial exposition next 
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BAKING. 


Its purposes are 





CONSTITUTION 
of 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
ARTICLE 1—NAME 
The name of this corporation shall be AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


ARTICLE 2—PURPOSES 


Section 1—To promote the cause of education, in nutrition and in the 
science and art of baking, for the advancement of the baking industry and 
the welfare of mankind, and, to this end, to establish, maintain and conduct 
schools and departments for theoretical and manual instruction, labora- 
tories for chemical analysis and scientific research, and publications. 

Sec. 2—To receive contributions, gifts, devises and bequests, and to 
hold, invest, administer and use the funds and property so received, for 
the purposes specified in section 1 of this article. 





| 
| 
| 
i 
ARTICLE 38—LOCATION 

The offices of this institute shall be located in the city of Chicago, | 
county of Cook, state of Illinois, and/or in such other city or cities as | 
may be determined by the board of directors. 





year was gone into fully. Mr. Schu- 
maker announced that at a recent meet- 
ing in New York the bakery equipment 
people declared that they would be will- 
ing to furnish the machinery for such 
an exhibit, but would not shoulder the 
expense of erecting a suitable building. 
Unless such a building was proffered by 
the exposition officials, Mr. Schumaker 
did not believe a working bakery would 
be installed. However, he added that 
the board of governors would confer 
again with the equipment manufacturers, 
to the end that some headquarters be 
established for a bakers’ display, the 
nature of which would be determined 
later. 

Before adjournment, Mr. Schumaker 
stated that the attendance at the recent 
Buffalo convention had demonstrated a 
new interest in association work on the 
part of the trade as a whole, and that 
he personally had a larger vision of the 
possibilities of the industry through 
closer co-operation and team work. He 
added that he was leaving the meeting 
with confidence that the coming year 
would see still further advancement in 
the industry. 





ESSEX BAKERS ELECT OFFICERS 

Newark, N. J.—The Essex division of 
the New Jersey Bakers’ Board of 
Trade elected at the last meeting the 
following officers: Adolph Keehn, presi- 
dent; George Jacobs, vice president; 
John A. Eckel, secretary; Carl Doerr, 
treasurer. August Henkensifken has 
been placed in charge of the labor bureau, 
and an efficient system has been devised 
after two years of experimenting. The 
recent instructions of the department of 
weights and measures regarding the dec- 
laration of bread weights were thorough- 
ly discussed. It was found that this new 
ruling will affect about 25 per cent of 
the members. 
































































































































































LARGE CAKE TRADE 
EXPECTED IN BALTIMORE 


Batrtimore, Mp.—All the larger bakers 
of this market are busy making cake for 
the holiday season. This not only in 
cludes the bread and cracker bakeries, 
but also the bakeries of the chain stores. 
The cracker bakeries will make a spe- 
cialty of fruit cake, put up in fancy tin 
cartons, while the regular cake and bread 
bakers and chain stores will furnish 
pound, fruit, orange, chocolate and jelly 
cake, in various sized packages and at a 
wide range of prices. The larger bakeries 
will confine themselves to the manufac- 
ture of loaf cake, but the smaller shops 
and confectioners will have on sale both 
loaf cake and a variety of small cakes, 
with a view to meeting all demands. 

This rush of cake baking is compara- 
tively a new thing locally, and means 
either that there is a big profit in cake, or 
that the staff of life is generally out of 
the running when Santa Claus comes to 
town. From all accounts, the bread bak- 
ers have experienced a quiet demand so 
far this month, notwithstanding that 
they have had good flour stocks at rates 
averaging fairly low, and with ingredi- 
ents showing no material change in price. 
The cracker bakers, who also are well 
supplied with flour, report that trade is 
picking up. 

The event of the month which seemed to 
please local bakers the most was the re- 
assuring speech of Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, before the November meeting of 
the Maryland Association of the Baking 
Industry, relative to the probable effects 
of the threatened large bakery merger 
upon the small baker. 

Rumor has it, with doubtless some 
basis of truth, that Knoblock Bros., op- 
erating nearly, if not quite, 100 high class 
chain stores in Baltimore and its vicin- 
ity, who were so much impressed with the 
bakery equipment display at the Buffalo 
exposition, are planning to build a large 
modern bakery in this city as a feeder 
for their numerous stores. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


SMALL TOURIST INVASION 
HITS CALIFORNIAN TRADE 


Sgatttz, Wasu.— Slightly improved 
conditions prevail in the central portion 
of the Pacific Coast territory. The north- 
ern part, including Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, shows a little improvement, 
but the southern territory is not so well 
off as far as price conditions are con- 
cerned. The exceedingly small number 
of tourists in southern California has ma- 
terially affected sales. While the market 
there is said to hold at 8c and lle, re- 
spectively, for the 1-lb and 114-lb loaf, 
a great percentage of bread is being sold 
at 7c lb. 

An incipient bread war in Portland is 
affecting the northern part of Oregon. 
More stable conditions are found in the 
Seattle, Spokane and interior districts, 
and the volume of sales is perhaps a lit- 
tle better than last month. In San Fran- 
cisco and the bay cities, and in the central 
coast district, prices are holding fairly 
well and the volume of output is some- 
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what better. Flour buying is heavier 
than at this time last month. 


NOTES 


Mr. Bartelucci, of the New French 
Bakery, Santa Cruz, Cal., is ill. 

H. Rosenthal, of the Rose Baking Co., 
Oakland, was married last month. 

Edward C. Fredricks, proprietor of 
the Cottage Bakery, Hayward, Cal., has 
returned home from a six months’ trip to 
Europe. 

Henry Heusner, who until recently op- 
erated the Union Baking Co., Vancouver, 
will spend several months visiting rela- 
tives in New York and New England. 
His bakery has been closed. 

E. C. Barber, New York, president of 
the Continental Baking Corporation, ac- 
companied by Samuel McDonald, of the 
same organization, is visiting the com- 
pany’s bakeries in Pacific Coast territory. 

H. M. Beck, for the past four years 
foreman of the Washington Bakeries, 
Inc., Seattle, now a branch of the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation, who recent- 
ly severed his connection with that con- 
cern and went to visit relatives in Den- 
mark, returned to his home in Seattle last 
week. Mr. Beck contemplates going into 
the baking business shortly, but has not 
yet announced his choice of location. 

The Oregon State Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation sponsored the observance of 
the last week in October as “National 
Doughnut Week,” and asked Governor 
Pierce to issue a proclamation setting 








aside the week as such. The question of 
observing the week in other states was 
taken up by letter with the master bak- 
ers’ associations by A. V. Hemmy, secre- 
tary of the Oregon association. It is 
proposed to make the observance an an- 
nual affair during Halloween week. 
Doughnuts were featured in displays by 
stores, restaurants and bakeshops during 
the week. 





BAKERS’ OFFICIALS’ CIVIC WORK 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—George W. Fisher, 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, was returned mayor of his 
home town, Huntingdon, Pa., at the No- 
vember election unopposed. This marks 
the fifth term of Mr. Fisher in that ca- 
pacity. Prior to taking his present of- 








fice he was a member of the borough 
council for a number of years. 

Horace W. Crider, president of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and president of the Homestead 
Baking Co., was re-elected to a seat in 
the borough council for a four-year term. 
He has served on this council for 1312 
years, and for 12 years has been its presi- 
dent. 





NOTES FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 


Raymond T. Boot, president of the 
Long Beach Bakers’ Club and proprietor 
of the Federal Baking Co., Long Beach, 
Cal., is rapidly recovering from a serious 
illness 


Construction of the new three-story and 
basement addition to the plant of the Los 
Angeles Macaroni Co., 822 North Spring 
Street, is rapidly nearing completion. 
The addition will double the available 
floor area of the concern, indicative of 
th: demand for its products in and 
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around Los Angeles. The building will 
cost $30,000. 

The Greater Highland Park division 
of the Southern California Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association was formed recently at 
a meeting held at Pfeiffer’s Bakery, 5700 
Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, as a part 
of the movement of the larger associa- 
tion to establish divisional branches in 
various sections of Los Angeles. August 
Pfeiffer was elected chairman. 

G. Viebeck, foreman for the Carson- 
Baruch Baking Co., Los Angeles, for a 
number of years, has been appointed 
production foreman of the Nile Carson 
Baking Co., El Centro, formerly the El 
Centro plant of the Los Angeles firm. 
Gordon Darnell, production superintend- 
ent of the El Centro plant, has taken a 


similar position with the Los Angeles 
company under Arthur Baruch. The 
changes were made as the result of the 
recent change in ownership of the Carson- 
Baruch Baking Co., when Mr. Carson sold 
his interest to Mr. Baruch. 





ATTENDANCE AT CONVENTION URGED 


New York, N. Y.—Frank A. Lyon, 
secretary of the New York State Bakers’ 
Association, has made the following an- 
nouncement regarding the forthcoming 
oonennee of this body during Decem- 

T: 

“The New York State Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation is to hold a convention, Dec. 1-2. 
The headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. We are extremely 
anxious to have this the largest conven- 
tion ever held by the association, and in 
order to have it a success it is necessary 
that each baker in New York state, 
whether or not a member of this asso- 
ciation, should attend this convention. 
We are sure that those who are not 
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members, after they have attended the 
convention, will gladly join this associa- 
tion, as it is working for the interest 
of all bakers, whether retail or whole- 
sale, in the state.” 


SATISFACTORY BUSINESS 
NOTED IN NASHVILLE 


NasHvILLe, TenN.—The bread trade in 
Nashville is satisfactory. There has been 
the usual slowing down in demand that 
is expected with the coming of winter. 
Consumption of bakers’ bread is much 
larger in the South during the summer 
than in the winter. 

The weight of the standard loaf in the 
local trade is 18 oz, with a wholesale price 
of 8%c. This standard seems to be 
well established, not having been changed 
for many months. Bakers’ raw materials 
have shown few price changes of impor- 
tance during the past month. The most 
important fluctuation noted has been a 
decline of %c lb in the price of lard, 
which advanced to a very high level. The 
flour market has been unsettled, with 
quotations moving up and down, but the 
net result shows no very great change 
in values. 

Nashville bakers are preparing for the 
holiday fruit cake trade. During the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays this 
is one of the most important features 
here. Prices for fruit cake will be strong 
this year, as raw materials are on a high 
level. 
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Storms Past and Present on the 
Bakery Horizon 


By I. K. 


EVENTY workmen came out of a 

meeting hall, well heated up with 

grief. They were workmen who 
loaded ships at a seaport. The seaport 
performed two functions. It sheltered 
ships from oversea into whose spacious 
holds were loaded freight and munitions 
for the World War. It also sheltered 
ships from Boston and New England 
ports, which took aboard certain freight 
cargoes from Florida and points south. 

When the workmen were called upon 
to load warbound ships, that brought 
them under the jurisdiction of a fed- 
eral wage award. The wage rate was 
8lc an hour. But when no warbound 
ships were being loaded, they played 
cards in their meeting hall. If a coaster 
came into port they could get only 40c 
an hour for transferring rail cargo to her 
hold. That’s what made the trouble. 
Agitators arose among the workmen who 
convinced them that it was all wrong to 
load one ship at 40c per hour while an- 
other was loaded for 8lc. 

Wasn’t it equally hard work? Wasn’t 
it the part of “fair play” to demand 
equal pay for equal work? The whole 
issue was put up to a federal government 
representative. And the “talking points” 
were so strong he could see nothing to 
do but grant equal pay. 

So the rate for transferring cargo 
bound from Florida to Boston by rail and 
ship became the same 8Ic per hour grant- 
ed for transferring cargo bound for 
France and England. I happened to 
be the federal agent on the job, and felt 
I had done a good day’s work for my 
fellow-men. 

All seemed well, after the wage agree- 
ment, but all was far from well. Away 
down in Florida, shippers looked over 
rate cards. They found that with the 
new transfer charges at this coastal port 
the rail-and-water rate had suddenly be- 
come higher than the all-rail rate. 

So the manifests were changed in 
wholesale style. Freight formerly sent 
to the coast port for transshipment was 
marked for Boston direct by rail. The 
workmen gained a high rate of pay, but 
after they gained it they destroyed the 
work that gave it to them. 

They had nothing to do but sit in their 
meeting hall and play pinochle while the 
ships that had formerly done a thriving 
business by underbidding all-rail freight 
put out their fires and tied up in home 
ports. 


ND this little story of a “perfect 

talking case” that was disastrous in 
its effects is printed here because the 
baking world is full of “perfect talking 
points” that turn out to be as sad. Let 
us glance at some, over and beyond any 
of our pet biases and feelings, just in an 
analytical way. 

First there is the issue of the chain 
stores. A chain store established itself 
in an Indiana town and asked a bakery 
for bread. The baker knew that the 
chain store was going to undersell his 
own bread in other retail stores. He 
knew the chain store man was going to 
sell at the flat cost to him, or under it. 
He was willing to count his profit on 
the general basketful of goods the woman 
took away with her after being lured in 
for bread alone. He didn’t care for any 
profit on bread; he didn’t mind even if 
he took a loss. 

What was the baker to do? I hap- 
pene’ to be present at the meeting of 

akers where the issue came up. They 
all advised that he refuse to sell. He 
did refuse to sell. And the bakers who 
were his brothers in the industry praised 
him for it. This isn’t to say he was right 
or wrong, but only to record what hap- 

ned. . 

The chain store man grew angry— 
very angry. He reported the facts to 
the home office, and its chief became very 
angry. Also he had much money and 
more credit. He went at once into a 
complete study of the baking business. 

The latest invention, just then reaching 
the baking world, was Roberts’ 125-ft 
oven that would bake 6,000 loaves an 
hour. The chain store man called in bak- 
ery engineers, and determined to make 
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himself independent of the baking indus- 
try. And he did it—putting up one of 
the most modern automatic plants at a 
strategic center for serving many cities 
in the Chicago zone. 

Here was a little group of bakers 
thinking they were handling a local prob- 
lem. Actually they had built up compe- 
tition, not only for themselves but for 
miles around them, and the beginning of 
that new phase of baking stategy is all 
we have as yet experienced. No one 
knows where it will lead to. 


HERE was an enormous storm in the 

baking world not so many years ago 
over Win Campbell and a price shift he 
had made in Kansas City. As many 
kinds of stories floated around about his 
motive as there were narrators to tell 
them. Stormy telegrams to the baking 
papers denounced him. I went to Kan- 
sas City to see what it was all about. 
He had cut a price which other bakers 
thought ought not to be cut. 

Luckily, I fell in with the political boss 
of Kansas City, whose boyhood had been 
spent in a cracker factory. He told me 
the political “low down” on the situa- 
tion. At that time flour had fallen away 
down. The political machine had just 
“set itself” for an assault on the baking 
industry. More than that, shoestring 
bakers were popping up in all directions. 
Win Campbell saw what was in the air— 
and stopped the growing hurricane. He 
thwarted the political assault, and he 
held control of the bread business away 
from the shoestring men. Yet gales of 
hatred blew about his head! Suppose he 
had not adjusted in the spirit in which all 
the world is constantly being readjusted? 
He would have borne the brunt of a po- 
litical assault, hard to meet at the mo- 
ment. He would probably have seen 
many shoestring bakers gain a firm foot- 
hold in the industry. Thus that storm 
blew over, carrying Win Campbell down 
before it for work that eventually paid 
the industry well. It is easy to act with 
more heat than clear eyesight. 


ANOTHER storm was blowing when I 
first became acquainted with the bak- 
ing world. Then it. was the fashion to 
denounce Jay Burns, and picture him as 
agent of a wicked bread trust eating up 
all the little men. 

In at least three conventions I heard 
Jay Burns denounced as a man who 
wanted to force conditions no little baker 
could meet. Jay had made a speech 
about dirty bakeries, and they quoted it 
as “the cockroach bakery speech.” Little 
bakers denounced Jay Burns and all his 
friends and works. 

But to what end? I was interested, as 
I felt they must learn to pull together. 
When one penetrated through all the 
smoke screen and the vapors of hatred, 
one found in Jay Burns a minister’s son, 
full of the zeal of the preacher. Instead 
of being heartless toward the little baker, 
he was all for him and believed that the 
one way for him to win the right to sur- 
vive was to clean shop—to present a 
spotless front to the bread and cake 
customers. 

All that’s ever heard against the syndi- 
cate bakers now was heard against him 
then. Yet in two years’ time I saw the 
advocates of the retailer preaching Jay 
Burns’s sermon in Jay Burns’s exact 
terms, to the very audiences that had for- 
merly hissed him. They had come to see 
what he meant. 

Jay has passed on out of the industry, 
more or less. Clean retail shops fulfill 
the prophecies he made as to survival. 
In every retail convention now the mes- 
sage of Jay Burns is orthodox gospel. 


T was the same when George S. Ward 

threw his money behind the American 
Institute of Baking. He had made it 
by developing sanitation as the keynote 
of his plants, and also by working to- 
ward mass production ideals. He had 
seen the world of educational work need- 
ed to bring baking standards up to the 
level people would be glad to support. 

Yet everywhere I went I encountered 
suspicion: where only whole-hearted sup- 
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DR. McCOLLUM ON 
WHOLE WHEAT 


Pertinent remarks made by Dr. 
E. V. McCollum in his speech be- 
fore the food division of the Na- 
tional Dairy Exposition in Indian- 
apolis: 


W HOLE wheat is not complete 
food. It must be eaten with 
other foods to make it complete. 
Its calcium content is especially 
low, so it should be combined with 
calcium-rich foods, such as milk 
and leafy vegetables. 


White flour is the favorite bread- 
stuff of Americans. Although it 
is lacking in several food essen- 
tials, it is a wholesome component 
of the human diet when properly 
supplemented. 

* * 


It is a matter of little impor- 
tance whether white flour or whole 
wheat flour is selected for bread 
making, provided a_ sufficient 
amount of the protective foods are 
employed in planning the diet. 

* ” 

The use of milk with cereals 
makes complete food if the pro- 
portions are right. 





Dr. E. V. McCollum 











port and co-operation could ever make 
the institute real in its motherhood of 
the industry’s morale. For every ten 
dollars’ worth of work that could have 
been done, there was always on hand a 
nickel with which to do it. 

“Ward will get the benefits. Say, if 
those laboratories produce anything, he’ll 
cop it. Let George pay for it.” That 
was the tenor of the complaints and, 
fortified by such thinking, support was 
denied. 

Well, we on the inside knew that Ward 
had all the laboratories of his own he 
would ever need,—all the experimental 
work of his own that could be of benefit. 
We knew he was asking nothing from the 
institute, but we could not force that 
fact through the dense clouds of suspi- 
cion and doubt. O. W. Hall was sent 
afield to score bread, and make bad 
bread better and good bread excellent. 
Hundreds of bakers certified that he did 
it for them, by calling attention to tiny 
little points they had overlooked. 

The opening wedge was being driven. 
But George Ward retired. They 
could no longer say, “let George do it.” 
Now a $100,000 fund for nutritional de- 
velopment carries on the work that he 
started in the test feeding of rats. It is 
carried on in the name of his uncle, 
Robert S. Ward, as the Robert S. Ward 
Foundation. 


ANP how this all works for the bakers 
as a whole was well illustrated in a 
recent talk I had to make. I was sum- 
moned to speak on “The Price of Bread” 
by an audience that thought they would 
get an “apologist for the bread trust” 
to pillory: I talked to their subject, but 


I spoke of the “Price of Ignorance,” and 
told how home baked bread of necessity 
must be sour one day, soggy another day, 
and flat another day, for no kitchen con- 
trolled the causes of these flukes, and no 
housewife even knew the causes. 

I dared any housewife of 200 present 
to state the causes of flat, sour, and soggy 
bread. And then I stated them as de 
veloped at the institute, and explained 
how the baker controls them so that the) 
never happen any more in bakers’ bread 

“Bakers’ bread is punk and nonnutri 
tious,” was flung from the audience 
“you use substitutes for butter and egg 
and cream.” And what fun it was t 
tell of the institute’s “certified ingredi 
ents” which had never yet included a sub 
stitute for a natural food! I asked any 
body in the audience to explain why 
synthetic foods were unavailable to th 
human body. When none could, I told 
them the reason as worked out in the tes! 
feeding experiments at the institute 
Then I said I could tell them just hoy 
nutritious the home baked loaf was, an 
how to add to its nutrition until it woul 
become a complete food. I asked any 
body present to state the way first. 
told the institute’s story as from Profes 
sor Shaw’s laboratory. And they wen! 
away dumbfounded, with a respect for 
bakers’ bread they had never had before. 

Adolphus Busch knew that situation 
His managers have told me that in th: 
old days of beer he used to give all hi: 
secrets to the smallest brewers, and 
plead with them to make the best beer 
possible—to win people to faith in a 
bottle of beer. He knew they had to 
have confidence in beer in general to take 
his. Isn’t it just so with bread? Win al! 
the world to confidence in it, and selling 
any one man’s brand will be twice as 
easy as it is now. 

And that means co-operation. Every 
industry that is winning such confidenc: 
is doing it through co-operation—through 
just such tools as the baking industry has 
at its command if it will really seize them 
on a large scale and put them to work 
The only lacking factor is confidence of 
competitors that they have a real basis 
to work together on, instead of fighting, 
as SO many now conceive they must do, 
24 hours a day, instead of only just eight, 
with a two-hour margin for co-operative 
work between battles. 





NEW YORK BAKERS SEE 
MOVIES OF THEMSELVES 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Bakers’ Club gave its first luncheon since 
the summer vacation on Oct. 28, at which 
a large number of members were pres- 
ent. F. H. Frazier, president of the 
club, presided. The reports of officers 
and committees were made, and several 
guests were called on for short talks. 
Among these were A. J. Gunderman, a 
past president of the New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, and F. A. Hollister, president 
of the New York State Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. The latter referred to his associa- 
tion’s annual convention to be held at 
Utica, Dec. 1-2. 

Fifteen new members were received, 
which makes the total membership 235. 
A feature of the luncheon was the show- 
ing of moving pictures by William D. 
Bleier. These had been taken by him at 
various conventions and golf tourna- 
ments, and were thoroughly enjoyed by 
all present. The luncheon, given on Nov. 
25, was in honor of L. J. Schumaker, re- 
cently elected president of the American 
Bakers Association. Another large at- 
tendance was expected. 





DEININGER HEADS BOARD 
OF GENERAL BAKING 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Paul H. Helms, 
president of the General Baking Cor 
ration, has announced that, at a meet ng 
of the board of directors, William Dein- 
inger, formerly president of the General 
Baking Co., was elected chairman of the 
board of the General Baking Corpora- 
tion. Directors of the General Baking 
Co. elected Fred E. H. Frazier to be 
chairman of the board of the operating 
company. C. Leslie Lowes was elected 
president of the operating company, and 
A. A. Clarke was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 
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SODA ECAR COA E HIG EDGAR, 


q|S a memorial to Mr. and Mrs. William 
Hood Dunwoody, whose fortunes 
founded the industrial school which 

4| bears their name, the trustees have re- 
cently added a new administration 
building to the plant of Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis. 

Dunwoody Memorial Building, as 
shown below, was erected at a cost of about $250,000. 
It is two stories high, 200 ft long and 60 ft deep, and 
houses offices, gymnasium, auditorium, library, science 
rooms, broadcasting station, and museum. Behind this 
are located the shops, divided into two units. The 
Dunwoody baking school occupies the first and second 
floors in the rear end of the shop unit to the left. 

The sculpturing at the front entrance to Dunwoody 
Memorial Building was done by John K. Daniels, of 
Minneapolis, working out a theme in collaboration with 
Franklin M. Crosby, a trustee of the institute, and 
with Edwin H. Hewitt, of Hewitt & Brown, the archi- 
tects. Mr. Daniels also executed the memorial tablet 
which is located in the lower corridor of the building. 

The tablet, shown above, is of special interest to 
millers. On the left is a scene of pioneer days in the 
wilderness of the Middle West. On the right is de- 


picted a portion of the milling district of Minneapolis. 
The theme, which was collaborately worked out in 
detail by Messrs. Hewitt, Daniels and Crosby, sug- 
gests the life work of Mr. and Mrs. Dunwoody from 
pioneer days to those that saw the greatest develop- 
ment of flour milling. 

During his life Mr. Dunwoody played a leading 
part as a railroad investor, banker and vice president 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. When he died, 12 years 
ago, he left the residue of his fortune to found an 
industrial school “wherein instructions in the industrial 
and mechanical arts shall be given free to the youth 
of Minneapolis and Minnesota without discrimination 
on account of race, color, or religious prejudice.” Two 
years later Mrs. Dunwoody died, leaving her estate to 
the school. Dunwoody Institute is operated by the 
income of these two trusts. 

Bakers and millers are particularly interested in the 
institution because of the Dunwoody school of baking, 
of sweet goods work and milling and baking chemistry. 
It is the training school for the Associate Bakers of 
America. In co-operation with the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association, the laboratories of which 
are there, classes are to be established soon to train 
foremen and superintendents for their business. 
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PAPERS OF INCORPORATION 
recently were filed in Buffalo by the 
Gisel Bakers’ Supplies Corporation with 
a capital of $5,000. The new company 
will manufacture food makers’ supplies. 
The stockholders are A. G. Moppert, F. 
W. Feller and William Gisel, all of 
Buffalo. 


THE UNION STEEL PRODUCTS 
Co., Albion, Mich., which has a most com- 
pletely equipped plant, recently installed 
a new Gibb welding machine. This can 
be used for anything up to three fourths 
of an inch. 


THE CONFERENCE OF THE 
Fleischmann Co.’s_ district managers, 
which was to have been held this fall, 
has been postponed until spring. It will 
be held at the Westchester Biltmore 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 


JOSEPH WILSHIRE, PRESIDENT 
of The Fleischmann Co., on Nov. 14 fell 
from his horse and broke his collar bone 
while hunting at Greenwich, Conn. Mr. 
Wilshire’s father died suddenly on Nov. 
8 at Cincinnati. Funeral services were 
held on Nov. 10, and Fred Clarke, vice 
president, and W. H. Ulrey, district man- 
ager at Chicago, attended. 


RALPH LUDDECKE HAS BEEN 
made traffic manager of The Fleischmann 
Co. at New York, and Joseph Patten has 
been appointed assistant traffic manager, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


HERMAN ALBERS HAS RE- 
signed as demonstrator for The Fleisch- 
mann Co. at Chicago, and will re-enter 
the baking business at Michigan City, Ind. 


Vv. A. SMOOTS, NORTHWESTERN 
district manager of The Fleischmann 
Co., stopped in Chicago on Nov. 16 on 
his way to New York. 


MISS M. GIBBONS, OF THE 
Fleischmann Co., conducted a three-day 
course in merchandising and salesman- 
ship at Milwaukee, Nov. 18-20. Miss 
Gibbons spoke at the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers’ convention held 
at Madison in October, and as her ad- 
dress was of such interest to bakers and 
their wives, she was requested to conduct 
a course for them. 


PAUL CHAPMAN, OF THE ED- 
ward Katzinger Co., entertained L. J. 
Schumaker, president of the American 
Bakers Association, and Henry Stude, 
Houston, Texas, at the football game be- 
tween Dartmouth and the University of 
Chicago on Nov. 14. 


ARTHUR KATZINGER, VICE 
president and general manager of the 
Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, left 
Nov. 16 for Atlantic City to meet his 
family, which had been visiting there. 


THE SCHULZE ADVERTISING 
Service, Chicago, recently completed suc- 
cessful advertising campaigns for the 
Worman Baking Co., Morgantown, W. 
Va., on Pan-Dandy bread, and Ketter- 
ing’s Bakery, Fairmont, W. Va., on Big- 
Dandy bread. A campaign during Novem- 
ber is being conducted for the Haynes- 
Foster Baking Co., Portland, Oregon, 
which is just opening a new plant. The 
Schulze company also reports much in- 
terest on the part of bakers in the South 
and Southwest, and that it will conduct 
numerous campaigns up to the first of 
the year in that territory. 


C. G. TUCKER, FOR MANY YEARS 
consulting engineer in charge of the 
cracker machinery department of the 
J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, died on Nov. 1. 
He enjoyed the friendship and trust of 
many engaged in the poe business, and 
was an authority on cracker machinery 
and problems encountered by cracker 
bakers. 


FUNERAL SERVICES FOR DR. 
Samuel Dickie, president emeritus of Al- 
bion (Mich.) College, and father of 
Brockway Dickie, secretary of the Union 
Steel Products Co., were held at Albion, 
Nov. 10. Dr. Dickie died suddenly from 
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a heart attack on the morning of Nov. 5. 
He was nationally known as an educator 
and orator, and served as president of 
Albion College for 20 years, retiring in 
1921, 


THE MIDDLEBY - MARSHALL 
Oven Co., Chicago, has installed two ad- 
ditional double ovens in the Peters Bak- 
ery, Moline, Ill. making three of. this 
concern’s ovens now being used, It is 
also installing a second model D oven in 
the bakery of Louis Fliger, New Hamp- 
tr., Iowa. Among recent installations 
made by the Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. 
are small-sized ovens in the bakeries of 
Kayser & Anderson, 5123 West North 
Avenue, and Carl G. Zehles, 1315 Cley- 
bourne Avenue, Chicago, and two heavy 
duty ovens in the plant of the American 
Bakeries, St. Petersburg, Fla. The latter 
also operates plants at Orlando, Fla., and 
Gadsen, Ala., where Middleby-Marshall 
ovens are also used, 


WALTER C. MEINS AND AR- 
thur J. Ruhman, who formerly were con- 
nected with the Liberty Yeast Co., New 
York, have been engaged by the Campbell 
Co., Boston, as representatives in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. 


CARL F. HOLMES HAS RE- 
signed as treasurer of The Fleischmann 
Co., but will continue as a director of the 
company. Hugo A. Oswald, secretary, 
has been elected treasurer, and will serve 
in both capacities. 


GEORGE VOLLMER, SALES MAN- 
ager for the Diamalt department of The 
Fleischmann Co., has returned from the 
Adirondack Mountains. 


THE MANY FRIENDS OF HENRY 
K. Jaburg, vice president of Jaburg 
Bros., Inc., New York, will be surprised 
to hear that he has withdrawn from the 
firm which his father and his uncle, Hugo 
Jaburg, started. F. W. Stellwagen, for 
many years general manager of the com- 
pany, has also resigned. 


H. M. MILLER HAS RESIGNED 
as vice president of The Fleischmann 
Co., to take effect Dec. 31, 1925. Other 
personal interests caused his resignation. 


HENRY HEIDE, PRESIDENT OF 
Henry Heide, Inc., New York, celebrat- 
ed his seventy-ninth birthday in conjunc- 
tion with the sixtieth anniversary of the 
New York Confectioners’ Society, of 
which he is honorary president. The af- 
fair was held at the banquet hall of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. RE- 
ports for the third quarter a net income, 
after taxes and charges, of $3,766,462, 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
$2.49 a share on 1,500,000 no par com- 
mon shares. In the preceding quarter 
the net total was $3,249,190, or $2.15 a 
common share. The net income for the 
first nine months of 1925 came to $9,- 
854,625, or $6.53 a share on the com- 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

New York State Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Utica, Dec. 1-2. 

New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 
7-8. 

Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, midwinter meeting, at Har- 
risburg, Jan. 11-12. 

Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Columbus, Jan. 26-28. 

Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual midwinter meeting, 
at Baltimore, Feb. 2-3. 

Indiana Bakers’ Association, at 
Indianapolis, Feb. 17-18. 

Associated Bakers of Illinois, at 
Chicago, April 12-14, 

Associate Bakers of America, 
convention and exhibit, at St. 
Louis, May. 
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mon, which compares with $7,006,775, or 
$4.63 a share, in the corresponding 
period last year. 


THE FRANK G. SMITH CO., MIL- 
waukee, a large jobber of paper and 
other supplies for bakers, has changed its 
corporate style to the Val. Blatz Paper 
Col., Val. Blatz, Jr., grandson of the 
founder of the Val. Blatz Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, having acquired the principal 
interest in the Smith company. 


THE MILWAUKEE BOARD OF 
school directors opened bids Nov. 18 for 
the complete equipment of machinery, 
appliances, furniture and fixtures for a 
new cafeteria and kitchen costing about 
$35,000, which is being installed in the 
Washington High School, 


TOAST AND SANDWICHES 
MADE BY MACHINERY 


The Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., has added several new features to 
its sanitary automatic bread toaster, 
which are causing considerable comment, 
These include an automatic slicer which 
will cut any sized loaf into slices of any 
given thickness, and can be set to cut a 
given number of slices, from 1 to 28, or 
can be run continuously. The slices are 
deposited one behind the other on the 
conveyor, which carries them into the 
oven between two gas flames which toast 
the bread on both sides. The gas burn- 
ers are adjustable to any heat desired, 
and the speed of the conveyor chain may 
be varied from 100 to 700 slices per hour. 
One slice of bread can be toasted in about 
82 seconds, 

On top of the toaster is a grill. Sand- 
wiches can be made up and run through 
this machine, toasting both slices of 
bread, or the sandwich can be run through 
with the filling spread on the bread, when 
the bottom of the bread will be toasted, 
and the filling will be grilled on top. 

The automatic toaster is operated by 
two % h-p motors. The gas consump- 
tion is said to be small, and a saving in 
electricity is accomplished by automati- 
cally cutting out the slicer when the de- 
sired number of slices has been cut, and 
the conveyor is automatically cut off 
when the last piece of toast falls off the 
end of the conveyor. 

A. S. Purves. 








RETAIL BAKERS COMPLIMENT 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—At the last execu- 
tive meeting of the New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Bruno Bleul complimented the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on its exhibit at the Buffalo conven- 
tion. He pointed out that this associa- 
tion is manifesting real interest in the 
affairs of retail bakers, and is endeav- 
oring to benefit the retail trade. The 
New York association, as the oldest re- 
tail bakers’ organization in the country, 
was particularly pleased to receive this 
report. The support of the bakery 
equipment manufacturers is heartily ap- 
preciated, and the consensus of the meet- 
ing was that the association should take 
full advantage of this co-operation. 





COCOA EXCHANGE OPENED 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The opening of the 
new New York Cocoa Exchange at 124 
Water Street, the first of its kind in the 
world, with 140 trading members, of 
whom 17 are located in foreign countries, 
emphasizes the rapid growth of the cocoa 
industry, and the increasing importance 
of New York as a distributing center for 
this staple, Since 1913 the world pro- 
duction of cocoa has been more than 
doubled, During the same period, im- 
portations into the United States have 
increased by nearly 200 per cent. 





BAKERY STRIKE THREATENED 

New Yor, N. Y.—The Amalgamated 
Food Workers’ Union is holding meet- 
ings gree gos New York and New 
Jersey, and adopting resolutions asking 
for an eight-hour day and minimum 
wages of a day, from bread factory 
owners. There is an increased feeling 
that a strike will be called if demands 
should not be met. 


JOINT BAKERS’ MEET 
VOTED SUCCESSFUL 


Southern Illinois and Tri-State Bakers Hoi 
Joint Meeting—Instructive Talk on Bread 
Production by H. 0. Whalley 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Nearly 150 bakers and 
allied tradesmen attended the first joint 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Baker;’ 
Association and the Tri-State Baker;’ 
Club at Mount Carmel, Ill, Nov. 11. 
George Wuller, president of the south: 
ern Illinois association, presided at th 
meeting, which was one of the most in 
structive and businesslike gathering 
ever held by either organization. | 
fact, so successful was the meeting tha 
a resolution was adopted specifying tha 
the two associations should hold a join 
meeting annually hereafter. 

Much credit for the success of the con 
vention must be given to the Moun 
Carmel program committee, composed o 
W. H. Wetzel, H. E. Pieper and C. C. 
McMahel. The banquet at the Firs 
Christian Church was above the averag 
of convention banquets, and the enter 
tainment, consisting of the Fordyce or 
chestra and Mr. and Mrs. Herma: 
Foulke, was very pleasing. W. H 
Wetzel acted as toastmaster at the ban 
quet, and introduced the officers of bot! 
associations, and several other peop): 
who delivered brief talks. 

The address of welcome, following th: 
invocation by the Rev. J. F. Slagle, was 
delivered by Mayor F. Fornoff, wh 
spoke of the value of co-operation and 
organization. Alvin Eades, Evansville, 
president of the Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, responded-for the Tri-State Bak- 
ers’ Club, and George Wuller replied to 
the address of welcome for the Southern 
Illinois Bakers’ Association. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, opened his 
address on “Marketing the Finished 
Product on the Route and in the Bak 
ery” by stating that it is selling that 
stimulates business, and added that th 
retail baker has by far the most simpl: 
and efficient system of distribution. H: 
warned those present that the baking in- 
dustry is using too much gasoline, and 
that bakers are sending trucks far be- 
yond the profit zone in their attempts to 
increase sales. Mr. Hartley said that 
no profit is ever made by a baker o1 
the last stop on a route, but that it is 
extremely difficult to know just where 
the last stop should be. The master key 
to the baking business, Mr. Hartley stat 
ed, will be found on the route where the 
finished product is delivered to the con- 
sumer. He called attention to the ad- 
vertising value of trucks and wagons, 
and added that employees out on the 
routes should invariably be neatly 
dressed. 

George Chussler, Chicago, secretary of 
the Associated Bakers of Illinois, ex- 
plained the new Illinois bread law, which 
requires the net weight to be plainly 
shown on wrappers, and allows a toler- 
ance of only one ounce on the weighing 
of six loaves. He also spoke warmly 
against the use of novelties by bakers 
in attempting to increase their sales, 
saying that a real quality loaf is the best 
inducement any baker can offer the 
housewife to buy his products. 

Mrs, John McIntosh, Mount Carmel, in 
speaking of “The Bakery from the 
Housewife’s Point of View,” said that 
the baker is the greatest of all aids to 
the housewife. She said that, as a 
whole, bakers’ bread is more wholesome 
than home made bread, but said that she 
considered that bakers have not yet 
reached the perfection of the housewife 
- the baking of sweet goods and pas- 
ries, 

H. O. Whalley, of The Fleischmann 
Co., delivered an interesting address on 
production problems, speaking, in part, 
as follows: 

“First, what is the foremost produc- 
tion problem? The answer is ‘better 
bread at a lower cost.’ Perhaps pro- 
duction per man per hour might be 
termed second. Then, perhaps, invisible 
losses, overheads, cripples, stales, and so 
on down the line. Let us start checking 
up in the mixing room. To make a 
cheaper loaf of bread the most obvious 
way would be to cut down on the quality 
or quantity of raw materials used. This, 
however, will cheapen- the loaf to such 
an extent that it would be business sui- 
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cide to follow such a policy. To pro- 
duce a better loaf at a lower cost, let us 
use an ample amount of the best raw 
materials obtainable and start checking 
up on our invisible losses first. You 
will be surprised in many cases what re- 
sults a survey of this kind will show. 
Have you the proper flour storage? 
Cool, light, properly ventilated and dry? 
Are your raw materials accurately 
weighed? Many times trouble arises in 
the shop from this source. Are you 
mixing your doughs long enough? 

“Early last spring I was called into a 
one-oven shop to check over the formula, 
time of fermentation, etc., and to offer 
suggestions if I saw fit. The formula I 
found to be well balanced except for 
the absorption, which was considerably 
lower than it should have been with a 
high-speed, gluten developing mixer and 
a strong, high grade flour in use. I 
found that they were only mixing their 
doughs eight to nine minutes, and that 
it was necessary to use warm water to 
bring the dough out of the mixer at 80 
degrees Fahrenheit. I suggested that 
they use all cold water and mix the 
dough until it was 80 to 81 degrees. This 
was done, and we found it required 
about 21 minutes of mixing, and 6 per 
cent more absorption, to get a dough of 
the same consistency. In this case it 
greatly paid to check up on the absorp- 
tion. 

“Be careful about dough and shop 
temperatures. The invisible loss on a 
warm dough is much greater than on a 
cool one, and the resulting loaf is much 
poorer in every way. Take doughs on 
time and keep the proper percentage of 
humidity in the fermenting room, which 
is from 68 to 75 degrees. Of course I 
understand that the smaller shops are 
not equipped with expensive humidifying 
equipment. This, then, makes it neces- 
sary for us to resort to different meth- 
ods to attain the same end. 


“Keep an accurate check on the di- 
vider. See that this machine is properly 
cleaned, oiled and adjusted at all times, 
as a lot of money can be lost in a few 
months by a small fraction of an ounce 
overweight per loaf. 

“An excessive amount of dusting flour 
on the rounder or molder is the most 
common cause of streaks in bread. It 
is better to put the flour into the dough 
batch at the mixer rather than when the 
loaf is made up. I do not mean by this 
that I am against running slack doughs, 
but rather develop and mature the glu- 
ten in the dough to such an extent that 
it will not be sticky. 

“I believe more good bread is spoiled 
in the proof room than anywhere else. 
The proper temperature is between 90 


and 95 degrees Fahrenheit, with just . 


enough moisture to keep the doughs 
from crusting. Too much humidity in 
the proof box is a very common cause 
of trouble in producing a better loaf. 
There is a tendency to overproof bread, 
especially in the smaller shops. 

“In keeping a good, even baking heat 
in the ovens, care should be taken to 
keep a clean fire. I find that a little 
water in the ash pit speeds up the fire 
and keeps the grates cool underneath, 
which naturally prolongs their useful- 
ness. With the average fuel, oven flues 
should be cleaned every six months. 

“See that the operator of your wrap- 
ping machine keeps his machine in good 
working order. I know of plants where 
real losses have occurred from this 
source in both crippled bread and dam- 
aged paper.” 

The remainder of the program was 
taken up by O. W. Hall, of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
who scored many loaves of bread, and 
offered suggestions for their betterment. 
This was one of the most interesting 
parts of the program, and was closely 
followed by the bakers. 








A Los Angeles Bakery’s New Plant 


bakery of the Weber Baking Co., 

Slauson Avenue and San Pedro 
Street, Los Angeles, is announced by 
J. W. Costello, president and general 
manager of the recently reorganized $1,- 
000,000 concern. Formal opening of the 
plant took place on Oct. 15, at which time 
a public inspection of the building was 
followed by a general program of enter- 
tainment, including music‘and dancing. 

Mr. Costello, who is one of the best- 
known men in the baking industry of 
southern California, having been general 
manager of the Holsum Bakeries for 15 
years, ingooreng supervised every de- 
tail of the Weber plant, from the drawing 
of the original plans to the final cleaning 
up of construction work. 

His knowledge of the bakery business 
enabled Mr. Costello to incorporate the 
best features in the new plant. By the 
introduction of the most modern bakery 
machinery on the market, he estimated 


CC Sakery oft» of the new $350,000 


that he had eliminated at least 50 per 
cent of the hardships usually undergone 
by employees, and was able to make a 
large saving in the number it was found 
necessary to employ. 

The plant is equipped with a $100,000 
Baker-Perkins traveling oven, 70 ft long 
and using gas for fuel. The employees 
report that this oven has given excellent 
results. Sevigne wrapping machines, 
Hayssen machines, American four pocket 
dividers, and Baker-Perkins mixers are 
also used in the plant. The Gay En- 
gineering Co., Los Angeles, has installed 
a special ice plant in the new building, 

hich is equipped throughout with a 

uden overhead trolley conveyor sys- 
tem. 


HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 


Nineteen years ago the original Weber 
Baking Co. came into existence in Los 
Angeles. Henry Weber and his two sons, 
Roy and Dale, began the business by 





New Plant of the Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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constructing, with their own hands, the 
little frame shack which became their first 
bakery. It was located on a corner of 
one of the six lots now occupied by the 
new plant, and was only 20 ft square. 

The three men built their own oven, 
baked their own bread, and delivered it 
with horse and wagon. The business 
grew, and the name and fame of Weber 
bread spread fast. Besides Henry Web- 
er and his two sons, the organization was 
extended to include two other sons, Her- 
bert and Henry, Jr., and a daughter, 
Emma May Weber. The business has 
grown until it now has a sales volume of 
$500,000 annually, and this figure is ex- 
pected to be increased materially during 
the next 12 months by an intensive adver- 
tising campaign. 

Mr. Costello resigned from the Hol- 
sum Bakeries when that organization 
was absorbed by the Continental Baking 
Corporation, and became associated with 
the Weber Baking Co., which was then 
undergoing reorganization, being made 
president and general manager. Shortly 
after this, fire damaged the babeey built 





Dale Weber, Vice President Weber 
Baking Co. 


by the company in 1921. Seizing on the 
catastrophe as an unusual opportunity, 
instead of regarding it as a great loss, 
the Weber firm constructed its modern 
plant at a cost of approximately $350,000. 

In addition to Mr. Costello, the of- 
ficers of the Weber Baking Co. are Dale 
Weber vice president, Elwood de Garmo 
secretary, and Edwin J. Bowen treasurer. 





PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
ENTERTAINS BAKERS 


PirrssurcuH, Pa.—The active members 
of the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation were guests at a dinner ten- 
dered them by the Pittsburgh Flour Club 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Nov. 14. Covers 
were laid for 50. Harlow S. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the club, acted as toastmaster 
and introduced D. T. Felix, a former 
president, who, in a brief address of wel- 
come, said such gatherings were very ef- 
fective in promoting a better understand- 
ing and good fellowship. 

Horace W. Crider, president of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, was assigned the topic, “Golf and 
Religion.” He treated the subject char- 
acteristically to the amusement of his 
hearers. S. S. Watters, president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, fol- 
lowed with a brief talk on the activity of 
the American Bakers Association, stat- 
ing that history was being made in the 
annals of the baking industry. He em- 
phasized that co-operation should exist 
between the flour men and the bakers, 
and asked for support in making the 
midyear meeting of the state a ation 


at Harrisburg in January a success. Mr. 
Watters also referred to the 
were being formulated for t 


lans that 
annual 





Co. 


J. W. Costello, President Weber 
Baking 








convention at Bedford Springs in June, 
1926. Fred C. Haller, president of the 
Haller Baking Co. and a past president 
of the state association, presented to his 
hearers the work of the American Red 
Cross, and asked that the usual liberal 
support be given to this organization. 

A feature of the dinner was the pres- 
ence of the bakers’ quartet, of Home- 
stead. These singers were brought along 
by Mr. Crider, and they scored a decided 
success. Two professional entertainers, 
two musicians and a prominent tenor of 
the Steel City also aided to make the eve- 
ning an enjoyable one. 





SOUTHERN BAKERS’ 
DIRECTORS TO MEET 


NAsHvVILLE, TenN.—The selection of 
the city where the 1926 convention of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association will be held 
is occupying the attention of the mem- 
bers at present. Charles R. Roberts, 
Knoxville, president of the association, is 
expected to call a meeting of the directors 
some time in December to decide this 
question. Ordinarily the president rec- 
ommends his home city for the meeting. 

Recently some members are reported 
to have been urging Savannah as the con- 
vention city. The coast cities appear to 
have unusual attractions, and the trip to 
Havana when the convention was held in 
Miami is remembered with much pleas- 
ure by many members. F. B. Evers, 
Nashville, vice president of the ‘associa- 
tion, expresses the opinion that the move- 
ment to change the custom of the or- 
ganization will not be successful, and that 
the usual courtesy will be shown to Mr. 
Roberts when he recommends Knoxville. 





LIABILITY FOR PREMISES 


That the general rule of law that a 
landlord is not bound to repair leased 
premises excepting as he has agreed to 
do so does not extend to parts of prem- 
ises not under the control of the tenant, 
but under the control of the landlord, 
was declared by the Oregon supreme 
court in the case of Longbotham vs. 
Takeoka, 239 Pac. 105. 

In this case the court affirmed a judg- 
ment in favor of plaintiff for damages on 
account of injury done to his property on 
premises leased from defendant, due to 
the mogiigesti permitted clogging of a 
drain designed to take care of water fall- 
ing on the roof, both the roof .and the 
drain being under defendant’s control. ; 


A. L. H. Sraeer. 





PRICE OF BREAD IN IRELAND 


The 4-lb loaf in Dublin is sold at 104d, 
delivered, and in the center of Ireland it 
obtains the same price, not delivered. In 
Belfast the price is 942d, delivered. 
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Fruit Cake for the Christmas Season 
By Ernest A. Dench 


E have heard bakers admit that they deplore 

standing idly by while surrounding stores are 

as busy as bees selling Christmas gifts. The 
one time when the bakery begins to get real busy 
occurs a few days before Dec. 25, when housewives 
are laying in their stock of cakes and pies for the 
Christmas feast. There is no reason at all why a 
bakery should not be equally busy all of December, 
for there is one generally overlooked bakery gift 
angle,—fruit cake. 

Rest assured there is money in it, when Ward’s and 
the National Biscuit Co. advertise fruit cake to beat 
the band. ‘The Titus Fruit Cake Co., of California, 
has built up an entire business, with orders shipped the 
year round to all parts of the United States and for- 
eign countries. Other concerns which have reaped 
rich rewards for their enterprise are the Chauncy- 
Wright Restaurant Co., Seattle, and Kugler’s, Phila- 
delphia. 


Four Fruit Cake Selling Secrets 


[7s wonderful keeping qualities, improving with age, 

make fruit cake an ideal Christmas gift. We asked 
one authority to name the four essentials. necessary to 
make it a success, and the reply was: 

1. A quality product. 

2. Choice of sizes from one pound to five pounds. 

3. Packed in an attractive tin container so that it 
will carry well in the mails. 

4. A series of seasonable window displays from 
late November to Dec. 25. Newspaper advertising 
advisable if in a downtown location. 


Gift Angles to Exploit 


T° our question: “What classes constitute the most 

promising fruit cake gift prospects?” our informant 
replied: 

1. Out-of-town friends and relatives. 

2. A uniform gift from employer to employees. 

3. Invalids. 

4. Remembering poor families to whom delicacies 
are rare. 

5. One’s own family. 

Here, then, are the gift angles to play up in timely 
displays, some examples of which we are pleased to 

ive. 

. At this juncture we may add that our informant 
was H. R. Tully, superintendent of the Kugler chain 
of restaurants, Philadelphia. The So-Handy Pastry 
Shop is also owned by the same company. 


A Striking Fruit Cake Display 


HAT Mr. Tully, or Guy Gundaker, or Mr. Kugler, 
all Kugler executives, don’t know about fruit 
cake exploitation amounts to very little. Year after 
year they plug away enthusiastically in pushing fruit 
cake, as though it were their first season at the game, 
when enthusiasm and new ideas always go hand in 
hand, but which in their case are tempered through 
the hard school of experience. 
Regularly, every December, their cafeteria show 


Christmas Window Display of the Fruit Cake Nook, Los Angeles, Cal. 





window broadcasts the merits of Kugler’s fruit cake 
by a series of tempting trims. Of those put in last 
season under the wing of H. R. Tully the one illus- 
trated on this page is the daddy of them all. 

The thought behind this striking display was to 
show in a raw stage all the ingredients entering into 
the baking of Kugler’s fruit cakes. The bottom of 
the window was filled to a depth of four inches with 
Sun-Maid raisins (yes, they believe in playing up 
nationally advertised products). Lying on top of this 
raisin bed, well spaced, were different shaped wooden 
boxes (some of the original containers, we suspect), 
which were camouflaged to the spectator with silver 
paper, tied artistically with a broad red satin ribbon. 
The touch of red was in keeping with Mr. Tully’s 
belief, and a sound one, that it is a color to readily 
command the eye in a window display. 

Small signs, one on each box, named the different 
ingredients, which. were fresh eggs, butter, cloves, 
lemon peel glace, figs, Gold Medal flour (another na- 
tionally advertised line), Jamaica ginger, table mo- 
lasses, Greek currants, East Indian nutmeg, citron 
peel and pure granulated sugar. 

The central feature was a pyramid mound of fruit 
cakes of different sizes, topped with an iced decorated 
cake ready for sale. The lower cakes showed the 
original wrappings in which the cakes are placed for 
aging in the early autumn. 

The latticed window background, of the permanent 
variety, was decorated across the lower part with 
artificial evergreens, while the exact middle of the 
background was hung with a red electrically illu- 
minated Christmas wreath. 

A hand painted sign in red and green on white 
stock, placed at the left rear side (the side nearest to 
the cafeteria entrance, please note, so that the price 
is the first and the last detail to catch the patron’s 
eye), was worded in this vein: 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR XMAS FRUIT CAKE 


1 lb....90c 2 Ibs....$1.75 8 Ibs....$2.50 
4 Ibs....$3.25 5 Ibs... .$4 


Small Side Trim Utilized 


A SMALL side trim that Kugler’s also made avail- 

able for fruit cake was occupied by a lifelike col- 
ored cardboard cut-out of Santa Claus, holding a 
fruit cake in a silver cardboard box in which it is 
packed. ‘The floor was laid with silver paper. This 
branch of Kugler’s large business is handled in the 
So-Handy Pastry Shop, which adjoins the cafeteria, 
to which there is a separate door, so that it is not 
necessary for the patron to go into the street to enter 
it. The small restaurant could, however, nicely handle 
fruit cake orders by a small counter display near the 
cash register, in addition to a window show. 


Holiday Displays at Fruit Cake Nook 


HE window displays of Fruit Cake Nook, a retail 

store in one of the Los Angeles shopping districts, 
operated by the Titus Fruit Cake Co., are charac- 
terized by daintiness. Here are photos of two that 
were put in during December. 
Instead of valances and pelmets to 
impart the finishing external 
touches, “homey” curtains, with 
bird, animal and kiddy decora- 
tions on them, were hung at the 
sides and tops of the trims. The 
chandelier in each trim was con- 
cealed with a huge scarlet and 
white fringed cloth shade, with sil- 
ver tinsel streamers festooned 
from one end of the ceiling to the 
other. Each window was floored 
with cotton batting, sprinkled with 
frost crystals, nestling on which 
were fruit cakes in attractive de- 
signs and sizes. Some _ were 
wrapped for mailing or personal 
presentation, while others were 
not. Signs told of the merits (not 
forgetting the prices) of the prod- 
uct. 

In one trim a small figure of 
Santa stood in the rear corner, 
holding a small fruit cake in his 
hands. The other trim was char- 
acterized by a small decorated 
Christmas tree, with fruit cakes 
grouped at the base. 


Novel Worldwide Appeal 


NOTHER fruit cake display, 

more pretentious in execution, 
from the “City of the Angels,” 
was sponsored by Coulter’s, and 
staged by John E. Cooke, crm | 
manager. Placed on a pedestal, 
the base of which was concealed 
with a stuffed turkey in front, 
was a revolving map of the world, 
a tribute to the confectioner’s art. 
A hidden electric fan caused the 
globe to revolve on its axis. A 
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band encircling the “world” was executed with scarlet 
icing, with the following inscription in white frosting: 


WE SHIP TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


The globe was topped at the North Pole location 
with a bunch of small flags of the leading nations of 
the world. Behind this pretentious cake exhibit was 
an oval panel of blue painted beaver board, flanked 
on the floor at each side by a large sign. One gave 
the prices of the different size fruit cakes; the other 
told by whom the cakes were made. Wide bands of 
silver tinsel were coiled around the lifesize stuffed 
turkey in front of the mammoth world cake design. 
These tinsel bands parted company to each rear side, 
where they were caught on the paneling with some 
festive foliage decorations. 

A large frosted fruit cake was tilted on the floor 
at each side of the turkey. Many other frosted fru't 
cakes of more or less elaborate designs and sizes were 
artistically assembled about the floor down in fron, 
with several on stands at the rear. Attention was 
focused at the front center on the smallest fruit cal 
offered for. sale—a pound and a half specimen for &.. 
This appealed to people of modest means who might 
have been scared away by the more expensive cak«s 
on exhibition. 


THE HORN OF PLENTY 


Wagner’s, Corvallis, Oregon, built its displa 
around a huge fruit cake, in front of which was 
large frosted cake cornucopia, from which streame:: 
a number of one- and two-pound fruit cakes in the 
fetchy decorated tin containers. 


Novel Way of Handling Raw Materials 


UNIQUE way of handling the fruit cake ra\ 

materials was chosen by T. A. Rowet, Londo: 
Ont. The floor of the trim was buried several inch 
deep with a series of diamonds, for which wooden tray 
of this shape were used. In one diamond were raisins 
in another, almonds; in a third, sultanas; in a fourt! 
walnuts; in a fifth, granulated sugar. These five dia 
monds were in a straight row, and across the whole. 
embedded in the fruit and sugar, the words “Frui 
Cake” were spelled out with pieces of lemon, orang 
and citron peel. At the rear sides were dummy ca: 
tons of pure creamery butter and bowls of differen 
spices. At the center rear several fruit cakes were i: 
evidence. 


Caring for Mail Orders 


WHILE this display by Meakin’s, Cincinnati, was 
devoted to candy mail orders, we have taken the 
liberty of adapting same to fruit cake, as it would 
appear if devoted to the same. A large roll of corru 
gated board—the kind used for protecting package: 
from damage in the mails—-stood upright at each rear 
corner. Stout twine was coming out of the top of eac!) 
roll, where it trailed to the floor down in front, and 
where a number of fruit cakes were grouped. Som 
were ready for mailing, while others were in variou 
stages of completion. A large showcard announced: 


FRUIT CAKE, THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Keeps and carries well in spite of distance. 
Solves your gift problem. 


Opposite Side of the Entrance to Fruit Cake Nook, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Holiday Fruit Cake Display at Coulter’s, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WRAPPING OF BREAD 


fellow, because of its length. It is popu- 13,000 people passed through the build- 


HILE fruit cake-is the holiday line, 

an eye must be kept on the sales ex- 
ploitation of other kinds of cakes and pies 
which are usually in demand just before 
Christmas. The Perfection Bakery, Nor- 
ristown, Pa., went after special Christ- 
mas cake orders around mid-December 
by setting out some choice frosted speci- 
mens in the show window, with the fol- 
lowing message scrolled on a large frost- 
ed cake at the middle of the trim: 


Look Here—Have you left your Christ- 
mas Cake Order? 
If not, do so NOW. 


A MINCE PIE DRIVE 


THE Beroth Bread Shops, Hartford, 

Conn., made their mince pies in three 
sizes, priced at 40c, 60c and $1. Tele- 
phone orders were solicited for these. In 
addition to massing the mince pies in a 
week end display, a large displayed ad- 
vertisement on the marketing page of the 
Friday’s issue of an evening paper de- 
scribed the pies in the following pleasing 
language: 

Mince Pies ror Curistmas 
Large, deep, flaky crusts filled with 
our mincemeat—made of the choicest 
meats, fruits, spices and rich brown 
juice. We can’t tell the flavor here, 
but it’s what most New England 
folks like in mincemeat. We are 
making these in three sizes, 40c, 60c 
and $1. 

Below this, under the caption of “Sug- 
gestions for the Holiday Menus,” six 
Christmas cake offerings, one of which 
was fruit cake, were itemized. 
A MAMMOTH APPLE CAKE 
The Southern Pacific Railway recently 
= an apple cake to the San Francisco 

ursery for Homeless Children, which 
was described as the granddaddy of all 
large cakes. Seven boxes apples, 110 
Ibs sugar and 10 lbs butter were used in 
its manufacture. Ninety orphans made 
short work of the cake, but are still talk- 
ing about it. 


NOTES FROM DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, has 
put out a new loaf of bread, called Long- 


lar, and a good seller. 

In the main, retail bakers in Duluth 
enjoy a steady demand for their goods. 
Sales hold up well, despite the fact that 
summer resorts have been closed and 
some housewives have probably gone 
back to home baking. Wholesale bak- 
eries report business as active. 

On Nov. 3, the grocers of Superior and 
their clerks, to the number of 300, were 
guests of the Zinsmaster Bread Co. in its 
new plant, which was recently put in 
operation. Following dinner, the guests 
were taken on a tour of inspection. 
Short talks on the various processes of 
bread making and distribution were giv- 
en. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co. estimates 
that, at the public opening of its new 
plant at Superior last month, more than 


ing. Miniature loaves were given to each 
visitor. A 6-ft loaf of bread was placed 
on exhibition, and a prize given to the 
one who guessed nearest its weight. 

F. G. Cartson. 


BAKERS’ INSURANCE CO. EXPANDS 


Newark, N. J.—The executive board 
of the New Jersey Bakers’ Board of 


‘Trade has announced that arrangements 


have been made to extend the activities 
of the Bakers Mutual Insurance Co., 
New York, to New Jersey. The insur- 
ance department of the latter state has 
authorized the association to write work- 
men’s compensation insurance. ‘This new 
branch will be located at 104 Lillie 
Street, Newark, and Caspar Hufnagel 
will have charge of the work. 


A Christmas Fruit Cake Display in Philadelphia 


OPPOSED IN AUSTRALIA 


Metsourne, Vicroria, Oct. 16.—It 
would seem that those who favor, for 
hygienic reasons, the wrapping of all 
bread offered for sale are not to have 
things their own way. Representatives 
of the Master Bakers’ Association have 
strongly urged the public health com- 
mission not to formulate a regulation to 
make the wrapping of bread mandatory. 

It was pointed out on behalf of the 
association that, although members are 
not antagonistic to any proposal likely to 
benefit the public health, they consider 
that the wrapping of bread would impose 
an additional tax upon the consumers, 
and would not be justified by the advan- 
tages which would follow the procedure. 

Another difficulty, it was explained, lay 
in the fact that there are between 40 and 
50 different shapes and sizes of loaves, 
and even if there should exist a machine 
which could wrap all classes, it would 
have to be continually adjusted to suit 
the respective varieties. In any case, 
the cost of wrapping machines would 
place them beyond the reach of the av- 
erage baker. It was stated that a wrap- 
ping machine which cost £635 in London 
would actually involve the purchaser in 
an outlay of between £1,000 and £1,100 
by the time it was installed in the bake- 
house. 

The commission promised to consider 
the views advanced by the association be- 
fore arriving at a decision. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 


NEW JERSEY BAKERS HOLD BANQUET 

Newark, N. J.—More than 150 mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Bakers’ Board 
of Trade attended the annual banquet 
which was held at the Achtelstetter, 
Newark, thereby departing from the cus- 
tom of holding the annual meeting in 
conjunction with the annual banquet. 
The banquet this year was exclusively 
a social function. Due to the illness of 
the president, Adam Metz, the vice 
resident, Anton Mulley, extended a 

rty welcome to the guests. This 
was the only address of the evening. 
After dinner the annual ball took place. 
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URING the summer months we had 

more than the normal number of 

wasps. A large confectioner is 
threatened with an action for damages 
because a customer, in eating one of hi 
cakes, found part of a 
wasp in his mouth. This 
cake was of the sort we 
call “Russian.” It con- 
sists of squares of cake, red and yellow 
alternating, sealed together with jam, 
and the whole incased in a sheet of marzi- 
pan. The wasps had somehow got into 
the jam. They should, of course, have 
been detected in the jam before it was 
used, but as it had small pieces of cake 
mixed with it, even wasps may acciden- 
tally be overlooked. The firm, on receiv- 
ing the complaint, immediately had all 
the cakes sent out on that particular day 
collected. In one cake so reclaimed no 
less than four bodies of wasps were 
f und. 

This case is an example of the risks 
confectionery firms run through even 
slight carelessness of their workmen. 
The customer who discovered the wasp 
complained of illness, on the assumption 
that the poison of the sting had caused 
it. Shock, which is sufficient to make 
nervous people feel bad, was the more 
likely cause. The bakery firm has under- 
taken to pay all expenses. 


WASPS IN 
CAKE 


BAKERS have suffered before from 
persistent slanders in the newspapers, 
but probably never on any former occa- 
sion has the abuse been so unreasonin 
and persistent. The foo 
A GREAT council, ostensibly with- 
TIME out power, has exhibited 
more than if it had the 
army behind it. Before it had been in 
existence a week the council broadcasted 
a statement that bread was too dear at 
10d per 4-lb loaf. The authority given 
for the statement was “certain informa- 
tion” in the hands of the council, and it 
soon became evident that the certain in- 
formation was figures supplied by one of 
the large London co-operative societies. 
Tne flour market was on the downward 
trend, in any case, and prices actually 
dropped 8s within six weeks. In such 
circumstances the baker would, in the 
usual course, have reduced the price of 
his bread, but the council took advantage 
of the falling market to make it appear 
that the baker did not go down, but was 
pushed. 

The large co-operative society referred 
to was in continuous evidence in the 
newspapers. One day there were notes 
on the extent of its trade, another day in- 
terviews with its secretary, who told the 
reporters that in the last six months, al- 
though selling bread at Yed per 4 lbs less 
than the London official price, it had 
made a profit of £17,000. There was, 
however, never a word said about the 
flour prices having declined. In conidi- 
tions like these it required only a few 
weeks to give the food council a tremen- 
dous reputation; even the sober weekly 
magazines joined in the praise of the 
wonderful Lord Bradbury who had done 
it all. Yet he hadn’t. 


SINCE the time when the first bread 
laws were made in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the price of bread has been fixed 
on the basis of the price of flour plus the 
“baker’s allowance.” In 
the early days it was cal- 
culated on the cost of 
wheat, and part of the 
allowance was for grinding and bolting. 
For many years the allowance was about 
3s 4d per qr of wheat. About the end 
of the seventeenth century it had been 
raised to 6s, and frequently varied. 
About the end of the eighteenth century 
it had gone up to 11s per sack of flour, 
and ultimately reached 16s. During the 
late war period, when the National Lise 
ciation of Bakers negotiated a bargain 
with Lord Rhondda, food controller, the 
allowance agreed upon was 23s per sack, 


BASIS OF 
PROFIT 





the baker to get 92 4-lb loaves from a 
sack of flour. As at that time a great 
deal of bread was sold over the counter, 
and therefore costs of delivery were 
saved, the allowance was satisfactory to 
the baker. 

In the proceedings of the royal com- 


mission on f prices, and now in the 
performance of this new food council, 
the system of calculating the allowance 
on which to base the economic price of 
bread is deliberately left out of the pro- 
ceedings. Instead of that, the bakers who 
sell at a price below their neighbors are 
taken as models for all the rest. 

The assumption is that what one can 
do, all others ought to be made to do. 
The price, we are told, should be the price 
of the lowest, although that low price is 
usually for bread roughly made, all of 
one shape, and wholly of straight run 
flour. That is the grade used by the co- 
operators, but the private bakers all use 
a considerable proportion of higher grade 
flour. This disregard of the old system 
is responsible for a good deal of the 
chaos into which the trade has been 
plunged. At the moment it is not pos- 
sible to deliver bread of reasonably good 
quality for an allowance of less than 24s 
per sack. 


HE baking trade associations have not 
come out of the cheap bread wrangle 
with the food council very well. In their 
desire to do the best they could for their 
associations, the secre- 

THE BAKER’S taries of two societies 


ATTITUDE made the baker’s posi- 
tion worse by indiscreet 
pronouncements. The secretary of the 


national association used, in a letter he 
sent out to the local associations, the 
phrase “carping housewives,” and this 
served as a text for all sorts of quips 
about the baker. The secretary of the 
London Protection Society provided even 
a better loophole for the papers to sneer 
at the baker. In some unexplained way 
he issued a challenge to the Royal Arse- 
nal Co-operative Society, with £100 to 
be paid by the loser, that the society 
could not produce bread at 8%d from 
the flour private bakers were using. 

The society accepted the challenge, but 
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evidently put its own interpretation on 
the terms, which were apparently not 
very precise. The daily controversy over 
this challenge, which was supplied to the 
press by the co-operators, made it ap- 
pear that the bakers had run away from 
their offer. The whole proceedings made 
the baker seem very undignified. The 
secretary of the protection society states 
that he had no communication whatever 
with the co-operative society, but that 
what was called a challenge was merely 
a casual remark made to a newspaper 
correspondent. That explanation makes 
the press references to the matter all the 
more unfriendly. 


At frequent intervals, bakers experi- 
ence a serious explosion in the oven. 
The cause is the blowing up of a loaf 
pan which is fitted with a close, push-on 
lid. Although the acci- 


EXPLOSIONS dent is really quite com- 
IN THE mon, it does not usually 
OVEN come within the practi- 


cal experience of any 
baker more than once. The baker, when 
it comes his turn, likes to think that the 
experience is unique, and something of a 
mystery. It is really a perfectly natural 
result of the conditions which are allowed 
to develop. The pan to which the acci- 
dent occurs is always one with a push-on 
lid, or one on which the lid fastening is 
very strong. What happens is that, when 
the contained loaf is allowed to over- 
prove, the soft dough works itself tightly 
into the space between the pan and the 
lid, effectively sealing it. When the pan 
is placed in the oven, and the water of 
the dough is changed to steam, there is 
no means of egress and, as the tempera- 
ture rises and the pressure increases, the 
thin metal cannot withstand it, and there 
is the inevitable explosion. 


BLUE and red spots in bread are com- 
mon enough, the source generally be- 
ing traced to the printing ink on the bags, 
to indelible ink pencils, or to some color- 
ing matter used in the 
MYSTERIOUS manufacture of cones. 
COLORS Recently I saw some 
pieces of dough streaked 
with red. The color was traced to some 
flour sacks with a broad red band down 
the center. These were thick jute bags, 
not new, and with respect to color, quite 
innocent looking, but there the color was, 
and the unfortunate business is that, 
while the first impressions are in patches 
or thick strokes, it becomes intimately 
mixed with the dough as it is stretched 
and turned in handing up and molding, 
so that in the bread the color appears as 
a network of thin red streaks. 
Several cases have been brought to my 








BREAD MAKERS 
By AGNES LEE 


Something goes by my window. 
Is it a foot or a crutch? 
Something touches the pavement 
Light as a young fay’s touch. 


Early every morning— 
Winter or summer sky— 
I hear the sound of voices: 
Women and men go by. 


Footsteps go by my window, 
ingly 


Forward unen 


, 


To the wheat field massing, 
To the flour mill passing, 


Tread, tread, tread, : 
And ever and ever in their beat 
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notice recently in which green streaks 
have appeared on the outside of a loaf 
and in the inner crumb. The conditions 
under which the bread was made pre- 
cluded the possibility of ordinary green 
mold, so some other cause had to be as- 
signed. In one case it seems part of the 
dividing machine had been under repair, 
and it is suspected that a small portion 
of oxidized oil from the bearing had been 
mixed with verdigris which had accumvu- 
lated. A small pellet of this in a piece 
of dough might be mixed through the loaf 
so that it appeared as streaks, so thin as 
not to provide material for investigatio: 


AMONG the other delinquencies as- 
cribed by our press to the baker i 
that of organizing his trade so effective! 
that he can fix the price of bread. Th 
evidence to the contrary 


NOT DISOR- which any intelligen' 
GANIZED, person can see, seems t 
BUT— convince no one, as peo 


ple not particularly in 
terested simply will not look; and it is sv 
much easier to believe the newspaper: 
In London, disorganization is so muc! 
the normal condition that the efforts o 
association officials are more employed i: 
shepherding their little flocks and keep 
ing the appearance of unity than in di 
recting the team to effective collective ac 
tion. 

As a rule, provincial towns are bette: 
organized, and with one or two under 
cutters, who are, as a matter of policy 
generally left alone, a fair price can b 
kept. Birmingham, for instance, ha: 
quite a robust association, but the scram 
ble for trade has apparently caused a 
disruption. Some firms there long ago 
adopted the sensible plan of selling two 
qualities of bread as an effective method 
of meeting the undersellers, but there are 
other concerns which use their bread to 
meet competitors in other lines. Thus, it 
appears, a large grocer-baker got th 
idea into his head that the local co-opera 
tive society was able to sell cheap gro 
ceries and undercut him in that sectio: 
of his business only because it was mak 
ing large profits on its bread trade. H« 
therefore made what is better described 
as a plunge than a cut, and reduced the 
price of his bread to 7d per 4 Ibs. Th« 
small bakers naturally became agitated 
The official price was brought to 8%, 
but many sold at 8d. In this condition 
the association could do nothing, but re- 
linquished control, allowing each member 
to do the best he could for himself. I 
hear also that competition in Liverpool 
is extremely intense. 





PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 
DO GOOD FALL TRADE 


Pumapetpuia, Pa.—Local bakers are 
carrying only small stocks of flour, but 
they show no disposition to purchase at 
present prices except when compelled to. 
Flour limits are firmly held and show 
little change for the month. 

Sugar is in better demand and prices 
are 20 points higher, but at around $5.40 
pe~ 100 lbs for fine granulated, bakers 
are able to secure ample supplies. But- 
ter of fine quality rules firm, but bakers 
able to use the lower grades to advantage 
can secure them at the old levels. Eggs 
are scarce and 13@l5c doz higher for 
fresh stock, for which there is a good 
demand. Retail bread prices are un- 
changed; bakers report a good fall busi- 
ness. 

* # 

Joseph V. Horn, president of the Horn 
& Hardart Baking Co., has purchased the 
premises, 436-488 Market Street, for a 

rice understood to be $250,000. The 

uildings at 432-434 Market Street were 
purchased some time ago by the company. 
Samvet S. Dantets. 





BREAD WEIGHT MUST BE DECLARED 


Newark, N. J.—According to a rul- 
ing issued by the New Jersey depart- 
ment of weights and measures, all 
wrapped bread sold in this state must 
bear a declaration of the weight of the 
loaf. Bakers will be permitted to use 
up wrappers now on hand, provided the 
quantity does not exceed a three months’ 
supply. After that time, penalties will 
be inflicted, ran from $25 for the 
first offense to for the third. 
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The Interest of Women in 
Industrial Waste 


ered under three phases, the 

waste of raw materials, the waste 
of labor and capital engaged in produc- 
tion, and the waste of distribution. Wom- 
an is not greatly concerned in the first of 
these wastes, and her interest in the sec- 
ond is largely limited to the part she 
plays in modern industry, but her inter- 
est in the third phase of the subject, that 
of distribution, is of prime importance. 

It has often been said that 85 per cent 
of the purchases of the home are made 
by woman. She may not grow the raw 
materials from which her foods are manu- 
factured, but she selects them, brings 
them to the home and prepares them 
for the table. She may know little of the 
production of wool, silk, or cotton, or of 
the manufacture of those materials into 
fabrics, but her choice and her utiliza- 
tion of those fabrics determine almost 
entirely their use in the home. 

She may count the cost of the bread 
which is delivered at her door almost 
wholly in terms of the value of the flour 
from which it is made, but she should 
understand that in the cost of the loaf 
at the kitchen door is a long series of 
costs which reach back to the farms 
where the wheat and milk and shorten- 
ings which enter into it are produced. 
And one of the most important costs of 
the loaf of bread, as of every other com- 
modity which under the modern system of 
business operation is taken to the door 
of the consumer, is that of delivery. 

Transportation of raw material from 
the far corners of the earth to the place 
of manufacture has been constantly low- 
ered, and freight today is moved at a 
cheaper rate per ton mile than ever be- 
fore. Facilities for handling such mate- 
rial in transit, in storage and in manu- 
facture have been so splendidly developed 
that the picture of long lines of women 
coaling mechant ships in some far eastern 
port is remarked as the very antithesis of 
our efficient mechanical ways of replac- 
ing human effort by labor saving devices. 

But the final step in the long road which 
stretches far back to fhe source of raw 
material, the short mile which separates 
woman in the home from the retail store 
where her household purchases are made, 
is more costly today than ever before. 
And the simple process of delivering a 
wrapped package at the kitchen door 
often costs more than the producer re- 
ceived as his share of the final price. 

Such a condition is worthy of most 
careful study. If in our efforts to build 
up successful competitive business a con- 
dition has come about where seven milk 
wagons pass the door without stopping, 
where as many ice wagons drive back 
and forth between customers’ homes, 
where half a dozen groceries struggle for 
existence in a single block, where foolish 
competition makes two drug stores spring 


W ‘crea in industry must be consid- 


up where one grew before, we must real- 
ize that a waste of labor, of invested capi- 
tal and of the earnings in the family 
purse is the inevitable result. 

During the World War our manpower 
was mobilized. Millions of men and 
women stepped from their places as 
workers in nonessential industries to take 
a splendid part in the great army which 
fought its battles 3,000 miles behind the 
firing line. It appeared for a time as if 
scme of the savings in industry which 
were forced by stern necessity would per- 
sist and remain for us as one of the as- 
sets of the war. But most of those sav- 
ings have been turned back to the same 
wasteful practices of pre-war days, and 
in the years since then a multitude of 
other wastes have entered our lives. 

The efficieney which has entered home 
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operations with the development of labor 
saving devices is not in evidence in the 
alley in which a two-ton truck stops to 
deliver a 10c package. No method has 
yet been devised which will reduce the 
cost of taking a pair of shoes from the 
retailer’s shelf and leaving them at the 
home of the purchaser. No business prac- 
tice has yet been perfected which will 
stop the waste incident to the exchange of 
carelessly purchased articles. 

The remedy, if it is to be found, rests 
with the purchaser, with women in the 
home. They need not go to the source 
of raw material to study wastes, nor to 
the factory to investigate the methods of 
manufacture. But they can find in their 
neighborhood grocery, in fruit and meat 
markets, and in the procession of delivery 
wagons which pass their door a major 
problem to be solved. For no waste in 
industry is more obvious than the waste 
of personal service which a dozen times 
a day may be studied by every home- 
maker.—Baking Technology. 








A Billion Dollar Industry 


LLUMINATING facts and figures 
I which emphasize the enormity of 

commercial baking as “a billion dollar 
industry” are presented in a bulletin en- 
titled The American Baking Industry, 
published by the food research institute 
of Stanford University. The bulletin 
embraces the period from 1849 to 1923, 
and is based on census reports, the re- 
sults of the analysis of which are grouped 
under four main heads which deal with 
the present position and growth of the 
industry, its economic characteristics, its 
financial aspects, and the persons en- 
gaged in baking. 

Under the first group the bulletin ex- 
plains that commercial baking has been 
a billion dollar industry since 1919, rank- 
ing fourteenth or fifteenth among Ameri- 
can manufacturing industries, and sec- 
ond or third among food industries, In 
1919 some 200,000 people were engaged 
in commercial baking, including 28,000 
proprietors and firm members, 31,000 
salaried employees, and 141,000 wage 
earners, the latter increasing by 1923 to 
163,000. It estimates that baking consti- 
tutes nearly 2 per cent of the American 
manufacturing industries. 


20,000 PLANTS IN UNITED STATES 


At present there are more than 20,000 
plants in the United States, a tendency 
for them to concentrate in the large 
cities being observed. Bread and rolls 
constituted, in 1923, 56.2 per cent of the 
total value of bakery products; biscuits, 
crackers, and cookies 18.7 per cent, and 
cake and sweet goods 16.9 per cent. The 
“weight of the bread and rolls produced 
was estimated at 8,447,000,000 Ibs, and 
that of biscuits, crackers, and cookies at 
1,150,000,000. The total cost of materials 
used in the industry (not including fuel, 


containers, etc.) was set at $484,000,000, 
35,000,000 bbls wheat flour being con- 
sumed, and 2,800,000 bbls of other flours. 
Nearly 700,000,000 Ibs sugar were used 
by the bakeries, and butter, lard and 
other shortenings totaled 423,000,000. 

The census figures show that the in- 
dustry’s geographical distribution is al- 
most identical with that of urban popula- 
tion. The rank of many states is approxi- 
mately the same, whether determined by 
tne urban population or by the number 
of bakers. Texas is the only state con- 
spicuously out of line, ranking tenth in 
urban population and eleventh in its 
number of bakeries. 


RAPID STRIDES MADE BY INDUSTRY 


Less subject than most industries to 
periodical depressions and booms, com- 
mercial baking has grown rapidly and 
uniformly since 1870. Since 1850 the in- 
dustry has grown more quickly than 
manufactures in general, more than 
doubling in relative importance : since 
that time, judged by the number of wage 
earners employed then and now. The 
figures show that it has grown more rap- 
idly than the milling industry, but that 
today it uses only 35 per cent of the 
wheat flour milled for domestic consump- 
tion. 

According to the biennial census of 
1923, establishments reporting 98 per 
cent of the total product operate a total 
of 23,331 gasoline trucks, 2,921 electric 
trucks, and 12,293 horse drawn wagons. 
Out of a total of 28,582 ovens reported in 
1923, peel total 23,998, and drawplate, 
traveling, and revolving number 1,542, 
863, and 2,679, respectively. 

The baking industry is divided into 
two distinct branches, one devoted to 
biscuits and crackers, and the other to 


bread and other products. The former 
has four times as large a capital invest- 
ment per plant as the industry in general, 
as well as a substantially higher turn- 
over. The latter has an even higher rate 
of turnover, but a very small investment 
per plant, only about one tenth of the 
average for manufactures in general. 

It is estimated that from 70 to 75 per 
cent of the expenses are for materials, 
while salaries and wages amount to 18 
to 20 per cent of the value of the prod- 
uct. Rent of premises is fairly heavy in 
the bread baking branch, but lighter in 
the biscuit and cracker branch. The op- 
posite is true of taxes. In 1919, 60 per 
cent of the wage earners worked 48 hours 
per week or less, and less than 10 per 
cent worked 60 hours or more. 

The manuscript for the bulletin was 
originally prepared by Dr. Hazel Kyrk 
in 1923-24, while she was research asso- 
ciate for the food research institute of 
Stanford University. She is now in the 
economics department of the University 
of Chicago. The original manuscript has 
been revised and extended by Dr. Joseph 
Davis, director of the food research in- 
stitute, and revised tables and charts 
prepared by E. Gail Benjamin and Mar- 
garet Milliken are included. 





FREIHOFER BAKING CO. 
ISSUES NEW STOCK 


Preferred stock of the William Frei- 
hofer Baking Co., to the amount of 5,000 
shares, has recently been issued. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale will be used to finance 
the purchase of additional plants by the 
company and to reimburse its treasury 
for property already purchased and for 
other corporate purposes, including pro- 
vision for a larger working capital. 

The William Freihofer Baking Co., of 
which William J. Freihofer is president, 
began with one plant in 1915, and now 
controls nine baking establishments lo- 
cated at Atlantic City, Ocean City, As- 
bury Park, and Trenton, N. J., at Wil- 
mington, Del., and at Allentown, Read- 
ing, Harrisburg, and Altoona, Pa. The 
net earnings of the company for the 
present year, to Aug. 8, were estimated 
at $247,033. 

The preferred stock just issued is en- 
titled to receive cumulative dividends at 
the rate of $7 share, annually, before 
dividends are paid on common stock. It 
is subject to redemption at the discre- 
tion of the company, at $105 share and 
accrued dividends. 





NEW YORK BAKERS IN FOOD SHOW 


New York, N, Y.—The New York Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association recently held 
its annual food show in the Armory 
here. The various branches of the bak- 
ing industry took part in the show. Of 
the baking concerns represented at this 
show were Cushman’s Sons, Inc., the 
Shults Bread Co., and the National Bis- 
cuit Co. 














These Men Hold Places on the Board of Governors of the American Bakers Association 





William Deininger, General Baking Co., 
City, N. ¥. 


New York 
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The Fleischmann Policy of Continual 
Contact With the Trade 


Rewritten from Printers’ Ink by H. E. Yantis 


NE time there was a baker in the 
Middle West who made a poor pur- 
chase on a lot of flour. He was just 

starting, and had little money. As a re- 
sult of the poor flour, the baker found 
his product was not nearly as good as 
that of a big, established baker in town. 

The small baker was discouraged. He 
realized that he did not know enough 
about the baking business when he en- 
tered it. Then, as in all good melo- 
dramas, just as the sheriff was approach- 
ing to serve the papers, a rescuer came 
upon the scene. The mortgage was paid, 
the beautiful daughter was wed and 
every one lived happily ever after. 

This story, however, is not a stage plot. 
It is a matter of record on the books of 
The Fleischmann Co., and was used to 
illustrate the diligence with which that 
concern cultivates small bakers. The ex- 
ample was given in an interview with J. 
A. Lee, sales manager, in a recent article 
by Roy Dickinson in Printers’ Ink. The 
way the rescue actually transpired fol- 
lows: 

* * 

PURSUING his routine of regular calls, 

a Fleischmann demonstrator discov- 
ered certain faults in the production of 
the small baker. He studied the neigh- 
borhood, and found the type of bread 
that promised to sell best there. In other 
ways, too, he helped the small baker solve 
the problems he faced, and in a short time 
the small baker was producing a much 
better loaf of bread than when he started. 
Then the sales promotion department of 
The Fleischmann Co. helped him sell it 
better. Newspaper advertising, blotters 
and circulars were prepared and used. 

While this was going on, the big baker 
had to move to a milder climate. He sold 
to a man who bought yeast from a com- 
petitor of The Fleischmann Co., and, nat- 
urally, the latter took even more interest 
in the case. Today the business of the 
small baker is twice as large as that of 
the old-established bakery in its prime. 
He uses twice as much of The Fleisch- 
mann Co.’s product as the other man or- 
ders, and that organization is strength- 
ened in its belief that it pays to look 
ahead. The little retailer in the town 
may be the big leader of 10 years hence. 


. = 


R. LEE is a firm advocate of having 

his salesmen in continual contact 
with the trade. If there is nothing to be 
sold, there is always service to be ren- 
dered, and some day something will be 
sold. He yields from his experience ad- 
vice that is interesting to all millers, or 
to other salesmen calling on bakers. 

Price competition is the high hurdle in 
the path of most salesmen. A powerful 
weapon against this argument is found 
by Mr. Lee in what he terms “indirect 
selling” by continuing to call and offer 
help even when the customer has strayed 
off the lot. Price is often temporary, but 
quality and service contact is everlasting. 

“I remember a case where one custom- 
er told us he could get his supply a 
couple of cents a pound cheaper,” Mr. 
Lee said, “so he thought he would try 
giving half his business to the competitor. 
He was not crowded, argued with or of- 
fered a trade. We didn’t want to lose 
his business, but thought if he wanted to 
divide he had better get it all from the 
other man. We wouldn’t let him lose 
contact or confidence in the company. 
He left us, and yet we kept calling on 
him, not to sell, but to offer service. 
Every three or four weeks a call was 
made. When he was worried with a 
production problem we heard of it, be- 
cause we kept in touch with him, and we 
offered the help of one of our service men. 

“*‘All right,’ the baker said finally, ‘tell 
him to drop in and see the superintend- 
ent.” And almost as an afterthought, be- 
cause he hadn’t been asked to buy, ‘and 
you might send me 450 Ibs yeast. I’m 
coming back.’ ” 

The point is that if the salesman had 
not been in constant contact with his lost 
customers as well as his prospects he 
would not have known when the helpful 
service was needed. If it had not been 
for his footwork, his headwork would not 


have had a chance. In every organization 
there is a list of “men we used to sell.” 
Many times they constitute the difference 
between real profit and no profit at all. 
Unless they are called on continually, 
the company and its salesman will never 
know the right moment to get them back. 
* * 


ONTINUAL contact with customers 
is a policy which cannot be too much 
emphasized. Contact and quality are the 
most important assets of a selling or- 
ganization. The salesman who thinks he 
has a customer “sewed up,” and there- 
fore begins to take him for granted, is 
more than likely to discover that compe- 
tition has been making contact while he 
is resting on his laurels. Even the man 
who is calling on the same customers day 
after day can find something to talk 
about, can think of something that will 
interest and help his customer to get 
more business. Continual contact, even 
without a new idea every time, is far 
better than allowing a customer to for- 
get what the salesman looks like. 

A salesman never knows just when a 
customer is thinking of making a change. 
If the salesman is not cultivating his cus- 
tomer as he should, it is a safe bet that 
his competitor is beginning to make glow- 
ing reports to the home office on a new 
prospect. To keep a good customer from 
becoming the other fellow’s live prospect, 
one should find something to talk about 
and see him frequently. Even though 
the product is a staple, like yeast or 
flour, there is always service to sell, and 
even with a small company there is al- 
ways the opportunity to develop at the 
home office ideas which make more fre- 
quent contacts with customers easier for 
the sales force. 

The contact advocated is not only a 
pleasant day, how-do-you-do matter. It 
should be maintained in spite of every- 
thing. In illustration, Mr. Lee told this 
story: 

“In every great storm, earthquake, fire 
or flood we have gone to all sorts of trou- 
ble to keep our customers supplied. Dur- 
ing the big blizzard that descended on 
Chicago and vicinity in March, 1918, not 
one of our 41 automobiles could leave its 
garage. All transportation was halted. 
We decided to use footwork for delivery. 
Each man carried a satchel packed with 
yeast. More than 1,500 bakers and 3,000 
grocers received’ their supply of yeast, 
and a bread famine was averted. 

“One of the Fleischmann executives in 
Chicago told of delivering 14 lbs yeast 
to a baker in a little basement shop who 
welcomed him with astonishment and 
gratitude. Today that baker operates 
three plants with 30 ovens, and uses 1,000 
Ibs yeast a day,—all of which he buys 
from us. Eight other bakers who re- 
ceived seven pounds each at that time 
now use a ton or more of Fleischmann’s 
yeast a day. 

“Contact and footwork at a time when 
they needed help unquestionably gave 
them renewed confidence in our service. 
The incident also proved again how it 
pays to give attention to small custom- 
ers. The small buyers of today are the 
big buyers of a few years hence, if they 
are helped from the beginning with their 
problems.” 

> 


ANOTHER point brought out by Mr. 

Lee on which some millers may occa- 
sionally allow themselves to grow lax is 
the matter of the letter writing sales 
manager. He believes thoroughly in 
footwork by the supervisors as well as 
by the salesmen. 

“Sales managers, and their assistants, 
too, should spend at least one half their 
time in the field,” he says. “Just as the 
individual salesman must maintain con- 
tinual contact with his customers, the 
sales manager must keep up continual 
contact with his men. Otherwise, he loses 
his field perspective and becomes too 
much the office man, the absentee leader. 
When there is something wrong, the sales 
manager or district manager must jump 
into the thick of it with both feet. He 
cannot solve real trouble by dictating 
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letters from a swivel chair in front of a 
glass-topped desk.” 

It is not advised that the sales man- 
ager should go out with any idea of 
showing up a man, of proving he can 
make a sale his men cannot make, but 
when a territory is developing difficulties 
a few days’ real work by the sales man- 
ager is worth 25 letters. The sales man- 
ager and his assistants must go into the 
territory and dig to rock bottom to un- 
cover and eliminate the root of trouble. 

Salesmen are also falling too much into 
the letter writing habit, Mr. Lee believes. 

“A salesman will shake his finger at 
his stenographer or dictating machine 
and rid himself of selling arguments that 
would go fine in a retailer’s store,” he 
says. “There are no customers to be 
waited on, no interruptions, when a sales- 
man is selling his stenographer or pour- 
ing his soul into a wax cylinder. Yet I 
wonder whether a salesman has ever con- 
sidered how much a letter costs the firm 
or realized how much more good at how 
much less cost his letter sales argument 
would do the next time he was in the ac- 
tual presence of his customer. 

“I don’t think it is fair for a salesman 
to shake his finger at a stenographer and 
forget to call on Bill Davis, who runs the 
Davis Bakery at Altoona and is tough as 
nails.” 


INSTITUTE ISSUES BOOK 
TO AID RELIEF WORK 


The Story of Mr. Grain O’Wheat, a 
16-page booklet designed for distribu- 
tion to bakery customers during the week 
preceding Golden Rule Sunday, Dec. 6, 
has been prepared for the use of the 
American Institute of Baking. 

The booklet is an indorsement of the 
work being done by the Near East Relief, 
explaining how bread means life itself 
to the thousands of destitute children, 
orphaned by the war, and being fed 
through American generosity. 

Mr. Grain O’Wheat tells the story, in- 
troducing himself with: “Glad to meet 
you all. Of course, we have met before, 
many times, but maybe you didn’t rec- 
ognize me. Mr. Bread—you know him. 
Mr. Rolls—you know him, too. Mr. 
Bun, Mrs. Piecrust, little Miss Cookie,— 
these are some of the other folks of my 
family you all have met very often. (And 
always glad to meet them, too, no doubt.) 
Well, let me tell you a secret. They are 
all me: I am the Daddy of them all.” 

The story goes on in this vein, telling 
the history of wheat and its importance 
in the diet of today, and concludes with 
an appeal by Mr. O’ Wheat to Americans 
to keep sending his family to the Near 
East to feed the starving orphans. 

Bakers may secure copies of the book- 
let from the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. Lots of 1,000 are placed at $15 up 
to orders of 50,000, and thereafter at $11. 
These prices include the imprint of the 
firm’s name on the back of the cover. 
The booklet is especially designed for 
distribution to children. 








PORTLAND BAKERY PLANS OPENING 

Porttanp, Orecon.—The opening of 
the Haynes-Foster Baking Co.’s new 
plant here at East Seventh Street and 
Davis, will be held the first week in De- 
cember, at which celebration the plant, 
which cost $150,000, will be thrown open 
to the public for general inspection. The 
building occupies a solid half block, and 
is two stories high. The exterior is of 
Old Spanish architecture, constructed of 
stucco and tile. Considerable new equip- 
ment has been placed in the bakery, to- 
gether with a very complete line of ma- 
chinery from the old plant. H. H. 
Haynes is president of the concern, and 
C. E. Foster secretary-treasurer. 





BAKER FINED FOR SHORT WEIGHT 

Burrato, N. Y.—The first conviction in 
this state under the standard bread 
weight law was recorded recently at 
Carthage, when George I. Maihaffer, bak- 
er, was fined $25. Many warnings 
against improper markings of bread have 
been made, and it is intimated that more 
prosecutions may follow. The charge in 
this particular case was that the weight 
of the loaves was 4 oz under the marked 
weight of 1% lbs. Mr. Maihaffer was 
not arrested, but appeared voluntarily 
before the justice when accused of the 
violation, 





OKLAHOMA BAKERS 
STILL PROSPERING 


Indications of a Record-Breaking Year—No 
Failures Reported—Sales Probably 
Increased by 100 Per Cent 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Late autumn 
reports from over Oklahoma indicate 
that the year will close with a record 
breaking bakery business. This is due 
primarily to the prosperity which pre- 
vails in the state, to the increased buying 
of bakery products, to more conserv:- 
tive buying of raw materials and to thie 
fact that the industry is not over- 
crowded. . 

One bakery equipment concern repor!s 
that it has not heard of a bakery failure 
in Oklahoma this year, compared with 
six last year. Not many new shops were 
opened, but the betterment of estai 
lished concerns increased the sales of this 
firm by 100 per cent. That percentage 
probably represents the increase in t)- 
sales of bakery products in most dis- 
tricts. 

“Oklahoma bakers are in a much better 
financial condition than ever before,” 
says R. Strate, manager of the Baker~ 
Equipment Co., Oklahoma City. “The 
are more conservative buyers than b« 
fore, yet, as a class, they are determined, 
where possible, to keep their shops thor 
oughly modern. The number of baker 
who this year have paid cash for thei 
purchases of items costing $1,000 t:. 
$1,500 is surprising. We have adhere: 
to a rule to make no sales of equipmen: 
to bakers who are unable to pay as muc! 
as 50 per cent cash, and only a few time 
have we been asked to depart from tha 
rule. The average man desirous of enter 
ing business believes, as we do, that h 
probably would be mistaken to begi: 
business with too little capital. I consider 
that business is very promising in Okla 
homa.” 





NOTES 


H. J. Staats, sales manager for th: 
Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co., has re 
covered from a serious illness. He re 
cently made a tour of Texas. 


Robert K. Martin, Nacogdoches, Texas, 
and Elmer D. Stinson, Alexandria, La 
have been added to the sales force of the 
Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co. 


Bakeries of Dallas, Texas, have been 
warned by city health officials agains‘ 
using any ingredients for holiday fruit 
cakes that are injurious to health, and al 
so against the quality of raisins. It was 
rumored that a shipment of unsound rais 
ins had been made to Dallas. Health 
officials in previous years have had com- 
plaints of illnesses resulting from the 
eating of fruit cake which have led them 
to believe that some of the ingredient: 
were unwholesome. 


ST. LOUIS BAKERY 
TRADE IS FAIR 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The buying of both 
bread and sweet goods is nearly normal 
for this season of the year, both in St. 
Louis and the interior points of this 
territory. Demand has not shown the in- 
crease that had been anticipated, but it 
is maintaining the level of the past few 
months. 

The attention of most St. Louis retail 
bakers is turned to sweet goods, and 
many are attending a local school con- 
ducted by The Fleischmann Co. For 
the past few years, local bakers have 
actively competed with the housewife for 
the holiday sweet goods business, and 
this phase of the baking industry has 
shown a steady increase. 

Bread prices are fairly steady, both 
in the city and in the country, and on 
a satisfactory level. The complaint most 
frequently heard is that some bakers are 
shipping into territories beyond their 
profit zones. 

Stocks of flour are at a low point, but 
bakers are not interested in taking on 
more than their immediate requirements. 
A few are well booked ahead toward the 
new crop year, but many will soon have 
to restock. The existing price conces- 
sions are not sufficient to bring them 
into the market, as there is a feeling that 
lower prices will prevail after Jan. I. 

W. G. Marri, Je. 
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Cost Factors and Their Control 
By W. E. Long 


baker in America to know his busi- 

ness. Nor is it sufficient that he 
alone become more studious; he must 
also train his helpers, especially his de- 
partment heads, to study the latest meth- 
ods of doing their particular work. The 
only competition that need be feared is 
brains. If your competitor knows how 
to run his business with system and or- 
der, if he can make a better and more 
uniform product, and if he has a better 
selling organization than you have, then 
there is only one of two things to do to 
meet his competition: admit your own de- 
ficiencies and set about to study better 
and more modern methods, or let the 
competitor keep the lead, and continue 
to stumble along as best you can. 

Baking, to be successfully conducted, 
must show profit, and profits from now 
on are going to be determined by effi- 
ciency of management and the elimina- 
tion of waste more than ever before. 

Bakers who have heretofore gotten 
along largely by reason of good fortune, 
competition, inefficiency, or all these, 
would do well to set their houses in or- 
der. In my opinion the only monopoly 
possible in the baking business is the 
monopoly of industry, intelligence and 
the best understanding of selecting and 
training men for better production and 
merchandising of the products. If such 
a monopoly ever exists in any city it will 
be accomplished by some leader who was 
allowed to lead by the incapacity of his 
competitors. 

The best beginning that any baker can 
make toward a closer study of his busi- 
ness and the efficiency of his organization 
is through knowing his costs and study- 
ing them in detail. Whatever his other 
qualifications may be, the baker who does 
not know his costs is like the boy who 
watches the ball game through a knothole 
in the fence. Let us take the cost factor 
known as invisible loss: Now we know 
how carefully we count our cash before 
we send it to the bank, but how about 
the cash which we invest in materials? 
Our stock of materials is simply cash in 
another form. It represents money just 
as surely as does our bank balance. But 
do we weigh in our stock as the receiving 
teller does when you make a deposit? 
Do we weigh out our stock to the mixer 
as the paying teller counts out the money 
to the party presenting a check or requi- 
sition at the bank? Do we issue our stock 
on requisition or check? How many peo- 
ple handle this money of ours in shape of 
stock without any check on how much 
they take? 

“Invisible loss” represents the differ- 
ence between the materials you pay for 
and the amount you can actually account 
for as being used in making your total 
month’s production. This loss runs as 


"T “toter the challenge is out to every 


‘high as 6 to 8 per cent in some shops, and 


from 1 to 2% per cent in shops where it 
is brought under control. : 

“Evaporation,” “absorption,” “loss 
from overscaling,”’ “dusting flour,” “pan 
and trough grease,” “shop and wrapping 
room cripples,” and “loss from bread un- 
accounted for” are a few of the more im- 
portant cost factors which may be con- 
trolled. Here is a specific example of 
two plants. Both had nearly the same 
production for the month under review— 
approximately 480,000 Ibs baked bread. 
One plant paid $7.24 for flour; the other 
had a flour cost of $7.19, or 5c less. The 
first had a cost of $2.33 for each 100 lbs 
baked bread, while the second plant, with 
a cost of 5c less bbl, had a total cost for 
each 100 Ibs baked of $2.48, or 15c more 
than the first. Multiplied by 484,000 Ibs, 
this difference amounted to 4,840 times 
15e, or $726. 

Analyzing this result, we find this 
plant has 8% per cent more invisible loss, 
1 per cent more loss from evaporation, 
and 1% per cent less absorption than the 
one with the lower cost. This loss, unless 
checked, would amount to $8,712 in a 
year, or to put it in another way, this 
loss would pay 10 per cent on $87,000 of 
invested capital. Another plant paid 
$7.55 bbl for flour, yet had a cost of only 
$2.45 per 100 lbs of baked bread, because 
it had a still lower “invisible loss,” a 
higher “absorption” and less loss from 





W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


“evaporation.” So we see that control 
of cost factors overcomes the handicap of 
higher flour cost. 

The figures are from plants that have 
been giving attention to a study of these 
things, and indicate how much more care 
has been given the control of such cost 
factors by one man than by the others. 
But what may we presume to be these 
losses in such plants as have no control 
over these factors? 

It is easy enough to revise a formula 
or trim weights to absorb higher flour 
costs, but suppose we can retain our 
formula and keep our quality to a high 
standard, and take up our higher flour 
costs by increased efficiency and the 
elimination of wastes? ~Isn’t it obvious 
that the baker who can retain his quality 
and absorb his higher material costs 
through greater efficiency will have an ad- 
vantage over the competitor who must 
cheapen his quality and reduce his 
weights? Besides this, every employee 
in his plant will be a better and more 
intelligent one. Proper information will 
show the productive capacity of em- 
ployees. It will show up the slackers, 
and bring to your attention the real pro- 
ducers in your organization. It will en- 
able you to purchase manpower upon the 
basis of known value. 

Here’s another example of two plants 
with practically the same volume, the 
first had a direct labor cost of 64c per 
100 lbs baked bread; the second, a direct 
labor cost of 40c. The first plant had an 
output of 96 lbs per man per hour, while 
the other had one of 165 lbs. Further 
analysis showed shop No. 2 produced 
slightly more bench made goods than No. 
1, which would make a slight difference 
in production per man per hour. Not- 
withstanding this, the difference in effi- 
ciency of labor was clearly indicated. 

An engineering survey will often dis- 
close causes for persistent high costs 
which cannot be controlled, because of 
poor equipment. In a well-known plant 
in the Central West, certain persistent 
high costs that had been studied for 
months were encountered. It was only 
after a survey was made by a mechanical 
engineer that the cause was determined 
and the proper remedy applied. This 
plant had a divider capacity of 36 per 
minute, a proof box capacity of 32 per 
minute, an overhead proofer capacity 
when speeded to six minute proof of 30 
per minute, an oven capacity of 48 per 
minute (with all ovens being used), 
and a cooling and loading room ca- 
pacity of only 29 per minute. The ex- 
pense for correction was comparatively 
small, and the costs were brought under 
control. This condition had prevailed in 
this plant for over 10 years, and the 
loss over that period totaled the carry- 
ing value of the real estate and buildings. 

An occasional survey or inspection of 
your buildings, machinery, motors, wir- 
ing, etc., by a competent bakery engineer 
will prove profitable far beyond the cost. 
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Coming to the sales department of our 
business, it is important that we have 
an occasional market survey by a disin- 
terested party. The local newspapers 
have departments usually that direct 
such surveys for its advertisers. A ~ 4 
resentative group of housewives should 
be interviewed to get their opinion of our 
product to determine the relative pref- 
erence for our competitors’ product 
with ours; the dealers should be inter- 
viewed to ascertain the degree to which 
we may secure their co-operation. In- 
telligent plans for advertising can only 
be made after conditions to be met are 
revealed by a careful market survey. 

From an efficiency standpoint, we find 
upon analysis of route costs that sales 
per stop and sales per route, rather than 
plant volume or total vehicle cost, gov- 
ern the unit cost and profit. Recently 
three plants were studied with reference 
to delivery costs. One, with greatest vol- 
ume and the highest cost per 100 lbs, de- 
livered by horse and wagon. The second 
had a less volume of output with a lower 
total vehicle cost, while the third had 
the smallest output with the lowest deliv- 
ery cost. The total pounds delivered per 
route determined the cost. Quantities 
were as follows: plant No. 1, 11,362 lbs, 
cost per 100 Ibs 60c; No. 2, 13,070, cost 
832c; No. 3, 42,840, cost 13c. 

Similar figures on gas cars showed the 
plant with highest total vehicle cost of 
86c handling 24,348 lbs per route, while 
the one with the lowest unit cost of 19c 
handled 38,551. Figures on electric cars 
showed the same results. 

One route covered by an electric had 
a unit vehicle cost of 36c, and in the 
same plant a route covered by a gas car 
had a unit cost of $1.23. This difference 
was partly accounted for by the total ve- 
hicle cost per route, which was $316.30 in 
the case of the gas car, and $161 in the 
case of the electric, but this was only 
part of the story. The electric sold 44,- 
798 lbs and the gas car only 25,658, which 
was a further factor. It would be fair to 
say that the higher gas car unit cost was 
40 per cent due to higher operating cost 
and 60 per cent to less volume handled. 
But here is another interesting factor. 
Both routes covered 59 stops, the electric 
selling 759 lbs per stop and the gas car 
435; also, the gas car in covering its 
stops made 1,739 miles and the electric 
646. The gas car went further, got less 
business per stop, and cost more to op- 
erate, all of which contributed to higher 
unit cost. 

There is, in my opinion, only one sound 
principle to follow, namely, the costs of 
materials and all other costs should, and 
must, be reduced, not simply on the basis 
of arbitrary cuts, but by more careful 
handling of our materials, by increasing 
the productive power of employees, by 
eliminating waste and by stopping leaks. 
Then the issue is squarely presented, and 
it becomes a question of either meeting 
the competition of cheap bread with a 
cheap product, efficiently made within 
the limits of its price, or making a high 
grade loaf in competition with the regu- 


lar trade, or perhaps putting out two 
qualities of bread at their proper prices. 

Personally, I am convinced that in the 
long run a stable and profitable business 
can be maintained on quality goods at an 
honest and profitable price. It may be 
that bakers’ bread on the average, al- 
though it has been good, must become 
even better, and there will probably al- 
ways be some competition of the ruinous 
kind which we have always experienced 
in the trade. It is more than probable, 
however, that the public may become in- 
creasingly sold on the idea that there is 
a real difference in breads. 





BAKERS BOOST SALE OF 
TOASTING MACHINES 


At the last meeting of the Nashville 
Bakers’ Association, plans were put on 
foot to start a drive to increase the sale 
of electric toasters. The bakers felt that, 
if the sale of toasters was increased, 
there would be a corresponding expan- 
sion in the consumption of bakers’ bread. 
A co-operative plan has been aranged 
with the electric toaster manufacturers, 
whereby a toaster, with socket and wire, 
can be obtained for 89c. F. B. Evers, 
president of the local bakers’ associa- 
tion, is very optimistic regarding the re- 
sults of the campaign. 





NEW FLORIDA BAKERY 
WILL SOON BE BUILT 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra.—A modern and 
fully equipped bakery plant, represent- 
ing an investment of $500,000, will be 
erected in Jacksonville by the Dorsey 
Baking Co. at an early date. Authoriza- 
tion of the construction has already been 
obtained, and the contract has been let. 
The building will be two stories high, of 
brick and stucco, costing $316,000. It 
will be situated on North Main Street, 
between Eleventh Street and Cottage 
Avenue, where the present plant of the 
Dorsey Baking Co. is located. A. S. 
Akers is manager of the company, which 
is headed by B. C. Dorsey, who recently 
entered the real estate business in Jack- 
sonville. 





HEALTH CORPS FORMED IN NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—At a meeting of the 
Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing As- 
sociation and the Kings and Queens Coun- 
ty Bakers’ Board of Trade it was an- 
nounced that the health reserve corps 
has been founded by the board of health 
in order to help the baker to meet the 
requirements of the law in a more intelli- 
gent manner. Henry P. Swift, who is 
the head of this new board and who is a 
member of the board of health of the 
city of New York, explained the aims of 
this corps. As members of the health 
reserve corps, Dr. Swift swore in J. 
Schmidt, Jacob Roeser, A. Kopp, P. 
Mohr, and Bruno Bleul. Units will be 
established in all the city boroughs. 








A Woman’s Suggestions 


TRESSING the importance of teach- 
ing facts about food to the American 
people and the proportion of bread 

in relation to other foods necessary to 
nutrition, Miss B. C. Keller, director of 
lay education for the Illinois State Medi- 
cal Society, in a speech at the recent 
Buffalo convention of bakers, urged her 
hearers to enlist the support of physi- 
cians, nurses, dentists, clergymen, teach- 
ers, and young mothers. 

Miss Keller confessed that a year ago 
she knew just one thing about bakery 
products, “that they were probably no 
good.” She said that she was accustomed 
to apologize when serving them at her 
home, explaining that she had “had no 
time to do any baking.” She added that 
she had since learned the truth, however. 

Miss Keller emphasized the importance 
of reaching those under 20, remarking 
that through them their parents could not 
infrequently be reached. She suggested 
the moving picture as one vehicle of edu- 
cation. 

“I think that we are all old enough and 
wise enough to agree that there is no 
sense in arguing with folks past 40,” 
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Miss Keller said. “If they have good 
sense before that they’ll have good sense 
after that time. The most important 
thing is to reach the youngster un- 
der 20.” 

“You want to place the facts that your 
institute has at its command before every 
organization formed to do any phase of 
community work,” Miss Keller said. “I 
make it my business to get into contact 
with chambers of commerce, trade or- 
ganizations, women’s clubs, parent-teach- 
er groups, and young mothers’ clubs—in 
fact any group that is concerned with 
something besides pleasure.” 

Miss Keller suggested that it could be 
arranged to have every professional per- 
son receive the proper information about 
a balanced diet for health, and that in 
this way results would be obtained. 

Health demonstrations at county 
fairs, revision of health programs at 
schools to embrace nutrition, circulation 
of pamphlets, advertising by means of 
posters, and programs of health educa- 
tion, were among the methods suggested 
by Miss Keller for the spread of the 
facts about the nutritive value of bread. 
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An Alcoholic Moral for the Small 
American Baker 


By Captain A. F. G. Raikes 


N American who had not voted for 
A prohibition, and before the pass- 
ing of the Volstead act had been a 
supposed connoisseur of Scotch whisky, 
was preparing to take a trip to England 
the other day, when he met an English- 
man. He asked for an opinion as to the 
best whisky at present being sold in Eng- 
land. 

“I think that X’s is the best you can 
get at present,” replied the Englishman, 
naming the whisky supplied by a small 
wine merchant in the heart of London’s 
clubland. 

“Xs,” said the American; “why, that’s 
a new one onme. What’s happened to my 
old friends Johnny Runner and Black 
and White Horse?” 

“Well,” said the Englishman, “you 
know we have never drunk those well- 
known brands in my house. We get them 
in the saloons and restaurants because 
they are known by every one to be good, 
but what we strive to get in our homes 
and clubs are the whiskies which are not 
only good but which are very good. The 
only way to do that is to get your whisky 
from the fellow who is in a small way of 
business, and who has not a name to 
trade upon. He has to make sure that all 
of his whisky is up to standard and just a 
little bit better than the brands which are 
advertised all over the world, and of 
which the sales run into hundreds of 
thousands of bottles a year.” 

It seems that therein lies a moral for 
the small bakers of the United States. 
It is impossible for the huge bakeries, the 
capacities of which grow greater yearly, 
to insure that all their bread is of a uni- 
form quality; that no flaw enters into 
the manufacture of it, and that it is 
worthy of the tremendous value which 
they attach to their trademark and good 
will. Although the large bakeries’ bread 
may be good, just as the large British 
distillers’ whiskies are good, it is incum- 
bent on the small baker to make the 
householder feel as the Englishman felt 
about his whisky, that he can get some- 
thing just a little bit better from the 
man selling on a smaller scale and who is 
thus better able to supervise the produc- 
tion of his merchandise. 

The United States differs from Great 
Britain in many ways, but not one of the 
least is the fact that it is essentially a 
country of mass production, while old- 
fashioned methods still exist in Great 
Britain whereby the quality of the prod- 
uct is most in the heart of the manufac- 
turer, the cost of manufacture naturally 
being greater by reason of the lessened 
output. This fact gives birth to the 
thought that in forming gigantic baking 
mergers the bakery trade of the United 
States is only following the example of 
most of the other industries in the coun- 
try. 

But it must not be thought that all 
Americans are oblivious of the virtues of 
quality, and that they believe that it pays 
to buy that which is cheapest, regardless 
of what has been put into its manufac- 
ture. Doesn’t every American believe 
that a tailor made suit is better and likely 
to wear longer than that which is only 
one of perhaps a thousand made in the 
same hour by a cunningly devised ma- 
chine? If this is not the case, why is 
there a market for any make of motor 
car which is not turned out daily by the 
hundred? Care in manufacture must 
necessarily be expensive, but its result is 
recognized by many, and it is only the 
penny-wise and pound foolish who believe 
in low price regardless of quality. 

The small baker can stamp his business 
with his own individuality; he can more 
easily gauge the tastes of his customers 
and, due to the fact that they are fewer 
in number than those of the consolida- 
tions, he can attempt to suit the likes and 
dislikes of all. Doesn’t any purchaser, 
whether he be buying clothes, drink or 
food, like to feel that there is something 
individual in what he has bought, some- 
thing just a little better than that which 
the other man has got to offer? 

There are many other ways in which 
the small baker has the advantage over 


the larger one. He can try to make his 
bakery famous for some one product, and 
thereby gain a reputation for all his 
goods. How often one hears people sug- 
gest that a certain restaurant should be 
patronized because it has such good 
steaks. But steaks are not the only 
things which are eaten, once the patron 
has arrived there. Why should not a 
baker build up a reputation with espe- 
cially good cinnamon rolls or angel food 
cake, and then allow his customers to 
discover that his bread and other prod- 
ucts are equally superior to that of his 
rivals, the chain stores and the bakery 
combinations? + 

The smaller baker should rely very 
heavily on his better ability to provide 
his customers with variety. The Ameri- 
can taste in bread would appear to be 
for plenty of variety. Let the ingenuity 
of the master baker evolve some new 
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form of bread which might appeal to the 
fastidious taste of the public. Has any 
baker ever tried to sell bread made from 
an English recipe? A notice in an 
Australian baking paper quotes a well- 
known American actress, now touring in 
that country, as saying that she has 
found Australian bread most appetizing, 
and that she has eaten much more bread 
since she has been in Australia than she 
was accustomed to eat in America. 

This leads to the question, What is 
wrong with American bread that it is 
necessary to vary its type in order to get 
the public to eat it? Does its sweetness, 
and the added shortening which is char- 
acteristic of it, pall on the taste eventual- 
ly? It is seldom that brown, rye, raisin, 
or any of the almost multitudinous types 
of bread which are produced for the 
American are seen on a European table. 
While it is admitted that the baker is 
forced to make all these varieties, and in 
spite of the fact that he has been urged in 
the previous paragraph to try to invent 
some new fashion in bread taste, it may 
be that in the following question there 
lies food for serious thought: Why does 
the American public demand more than 
one type of bread? 








A Baker of “Tailor Made” Cakes 


How a New Orleans Man Built Up a Tremendous Reputation and Steady 
Business by Catering to Special Family Trade 


This is the story of a baker who buys 
his bread. He is Vic. Sehrt, proprietor of 
Young’s Confectionery. This business 
has been conducted at 930-932 Poydras 
Street, New Orleans, for 49 years, and is 
believed to be one of the oldest shops of 
its kind in one location in the city. 

Mr. Sehrt quit baking bread five years 
ago. It was a question of either quitting 
baking bread or creating a special bread 
department, which would, in turn, mean 
the creation of a special department for 
pastries, and other special departments, 
and would in the end lead to jobs for 
young gentlemen hiding behind horn- 
rimmed glasses, alert, and ever poised 
with the trigger finger itching to issue a 
snap judgment. Mr. Sehrt is not alone 
in giving such gentlemen a wide berth. 
There are plenty of good business men 
who like a mussy desk and like to take 
their time about decisions. 

So Mr. Sehrt quit baking bread and 
gave all his attention to the baking of 
cakes. He has become a specialist, but 
not to the extent of depending upon maps 
all stuck up with pretty red, white and 
blue pins; neither does he put his faith 
in graphs. He is following out the sim- 
ple rule laid down by Michael Young, who 
founded the business nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, and when he turned the shop 
over to Mr. Sehrt he said, in substance: 
“You have learned the trade, and I’m go- 
ing to step aside. Keep up the quality, 
regardless of cost.” 

Mr. Sehrt has followed that simple rule, 
and the passing of the years prove its 
worth. Families depend upon this baker 
for cakes to celebrate the principal events 
in their lives—the christening cake, birth- 
day cakes, the wedding cake, wedding 
anniversary cakes. He gets them from 
the cradle to old age, and his shop’s goods 
are recommended to the younger genera- 


tion—and the process starts all over 
again. 

He has conducted a rather extensive 
newspaper advertising campaign in re- 
cent years, and has greatly extended his 
scope of business. Young’s Cakes are 
known throughout this trading territory, 
but are not-handled through grocers. The 
shop takes too much pride in its output, 
Mr. Sehrt says, to turn out cakes by the 
gross. Instead, they are made to order— 
tailor made cakes, as it were. The carrier 
brings in orders with every mail deliv- 
ery for cakes to mark some family event, 
not only in New Orleans, but throughout 
Louisiana and in Mississippi. 

The shop has, in that way, created an 
immense following; for Mr. Sehrt has 
discovered that many persons like to 
feel that a cake has been made with the 
buyers’ interests in mind, rather than 
from the viewpoint of quantity produc- 
tion, standardization and rapid turnover. 
He has noticed that some persons resent 
being classed as just a unit in a sales 
promotion campaign, and choose to feel 
they are of a little more importance. He 
has capitalized that sentiment, and has 
bent every effort to his plans of conduct- 
ing a big and growing business by show- 
ing buyers the consideration they get 
from a smaller shop. Neighborliness 

ays. The human note in business gets 

tter results, he has found, than the 
cold aloofness of ultramodern efficiency 
and all its works. 

The shop is across the street from a 
public market. The sidewalk is jammed 
with people not in too much of a hurry 
this kind of weather, and many drift in 
to make purchases. Those among the 
crowds who enter this shop for the first 
time are surprised by the restful atmos- 
phere, and pleased with the array of 
pastry. They find it a great relief not 





V. Sehrt (Left) and Harry Sehrt Behind a Case of Their Celebrated Pastry Goods in 
Young’s Bakery, New Orleans : 


to be met by some glassy-eyed automa- 
ton, all wound up for speed, whose one 
thought is to play a game of touch and go 
with the cash register. The customer js 
actually treated like he was a person in- 
terested in buying a cake. It is a novelty, 
and the customer likes it, and comes back 
for more. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI 
BAKERS’ MEETING 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—A representative num- 
ber of bakers attended the annual me:t- 
ing of the Southeastern Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association at Sikeston, on Oct. 
28. Will Wagner, Jackson, acted 4s 
chairman of the meeting, due to the ab- 
sence of both the president and the vice 
president. 

Elmer Zimmerman, Hannibal, pre :i- 
dent of the Missouri Master Bakers’ A s- 





Elmer Zimmerman, President of the Mis- 
sourli Master Bakers’ Association 


sociation, was the principal speaker. He 
called attention to the many advantages 
to be derived from a state organization, 
and urged that the southeastern Missouri 
bakers support the state association. 

Elmer McGee, Mexico, of the Zim 
merman Baking Co., and H. O. Whalley, 
of The Fleischmann Co., were other 
speakers. Following these addresses 
there was a general discussion of asso- 
ciation work, all speakers suggesting that 
the local association lend its full support 
to the state organization. 

Arthur Vogel, of the Bauer Baking 
Co., Cape Girardeau, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the following 
year, and Wayne G. Martin, Jr., St. 
Louis, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 





NEW ZINSMASTER PLANT 
OPENED IN NORTHWEST 


The Hibbing Daily News of Nov. 15 
contains a 16-page section descriptive of 
the new bakery of the Zinsmaster Bak- 
ing Co., at Hibbing, Minn., which was 
formally opened Nov. 16-17. This makes 
the fourth plant of the company, and is 
designed to supply the trade on the Iron 
Range. 

The new plant, while small in compari- 
son with some of the others, is a model 
one in every respect. It cost approxi- 
mately $70,000, and is equipped with the 
latest type of automatic machinery. It 
has a capacity of 10,000 loaves daily. J. 
J. Kiely is superintendent. 

George Ward, manager of the new 
Hibbing plant, started in the wrapping 
room of company’s old bakery in Su- 
perior in 1919. 





Roumanian grain crop surpluses are 
estimated as follows: wheat, 11,000,000 
bus; rye, 5,000,000; corn, 47,000,000; bar- 
ley, 16,000,000. The corn is of satisfac- 
tory quality, but the other cereals are 
below average. : 
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News Notes From the American Bakery Field 


ALABAMA 

An Electrik-Maid Bakery will be 
opened at Huntsville. 

Foley's Bakery, 112 North Perry 
Street, Montgomery, has celebrated its 
fourteenth anniversary. A high-speed 
mixer was recently installed. 

Simon Shulman, Shulman’s Purity Bak- 
ery, Troy, specializes in sweet goods, and 
has built up a good trade in this line. 


ARIZONA 


The Home Bakery, Globe, owned by 
A. F. Flores and located at Devereux and 
Maple streets, was burned. Loss, $5,000. 

Melvin George is again operating the 
Home Bakery, Kingman, after leasing it 
for a time to Binder & Weigand. 


ARKANSAS 


Roy Seamster has purchased the Ben- 
tonville (Ark.) Bakery from his em- 
ployer, Mr. Hayley. : 

George Edwards will open a bakery in 
Booneville. 

The Federal Bakery, Fort Smith, has 
installed a dough mixer. 

Floyd Wetzell has assumed active man- 
agement of the Edmondson Bakery Co., 
Fort Smith, following the death of Mr. 
Edmondson. The officers of the company 
remain as formerly. 

The American Bakery is in its new 
plant at Seventh and Pulaski streets, 
Little Rock. Charles T. Meyer is pro- 
prietor. 

The Campbell Baking Corporation, 
with headquarters in Kansas City, an- 
nounces its intention to build a plant in 
Little Rock. 

R. Y. Medford’s Avenue Hot Shop 
Bakery, 1613 Texas Avenue, Texarkana, 
suffered damage by fire. 

George Edwards announces his plans 
to start a bakery at Booneville. 

The Hoxie Baking Co., Walnut Ridge, 
has leased its plant to William Chapple. 


CALIFORNIA 


V. Checchi has styled his business on 
K Street, between Fourth and Fifth, An- 
tioch, the Antioch Bakery and Grocery. 

Hopkins & Phillips, Banning, have add- 
ed a bakery line to their Palm Springs 
Market. 

W. H. Means has reopened his bakery, 
West I Street, Colton, after installing a 
mixer and other new equipment. 

A. R. Clary, Fall River, has leased the 
Keeler Bakery and has assumed the man- 
agement. He was an employee in the 
bakery for some months prior to the 
change. 

H. McFadden has opened a bakery and 
restaurant in Guerneville. 

H. H. Haudyshell will erect a building 
for the Hanford (Cal.) Bakery, to cost 


L. J. Roller has purchased from the 


‘Kutner-Goldstein Co. the fixtures and 


equipment of the Bake-Rite Bakery, 115 
West Seventh Street, Hanford, and 
opened a bakery there. 

Carl Spangler has purchased the Polly- 
anna hiker, Hollister. 

The California Bakery, Los Angeles, 
owned by Fred Delawie, is operating its 
new plant. 

The Superior-Wheeler Cake Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, has installed an oven 
in the cooky. department of the Superior 
Pound Cake Bakery. 

The Maricopa (Cal.) Bakery will oc- 
cupy part of a double store building, a 
contract for the erection of which has 
been let. 

Nels Petersen, Pennant Bakery, New- 
port, recently commenced a wholesale 
business through stores of the harbor 
district. 

The old Schnetz Bakery property, 124 
J Street, Sacramento, formerly the home 
of the Pioneer Bakery, has been convert- 
ed into an apartment. 

The large plant at Eddy and Fillmore 
streets, San eed aay formerly used by 
the California Baking Co., is being con- 
verted into a food market to be known 
as the Fillmore Food Palace. 

A large cake mixer has been installed 
Ag: cery of M. P. Eisolt, 1334 Castro, 


H. W. Aiken has taken over the San- 
dercox Grocery and Bakery, Monterey 





Street, San Luis Obispo, remodeled the 
bakery, and reopened it. 

The West Grocery Co., San Diego, has 
opened its new bakery. 

Doll’s Bakery, Santa Clara, has in- 
stalled new show cases. 

Theodore Wackermann has rebuilt and 
refitted his bakery at Soquel and Penn- 
sylvania avenues, Santa Cruz, and 
changed the name from Homestead Bak- 
ery to Wackermann Bakery. 

I. W. Martine has sold his bakery, at 
86 Locust Street, Santa Cruz, known as 
the 49’er, to Mr. Sandman. 

The Terra Bella (Cal.) Bakery and 
Restaurant has opened under manage- 
ment of Mrs. C. B. Baird. 

Mrs. Margaret Sahlin has opened a 
bakery at 7567 Sunset Boulevard, Holly- 


woo I" | 
The Richmond Baking & Cakery Co. 
has been incorporated for $50,000. The 
company is headed by F. Ketelhut, who 
operates a bakery at 1268 Macdonald 
Avenue, Richmond. 
Some new machinery has been placed 





merly under the management of G. 
Lupke, is now being operated by Robert 
Arnas. 

Eichler & Savant have purchased the 
Redwood Highway Bakery, Willits, for- 
merly operated by A. Kuhn. 

The bakery of T. E. Stewart, Lower 
Lake, which burned last month, the en- 
tire building and equipment being de- 
stroyed, will not be rebuilt. 

Albert Osdowsky, San Francisco, has 
purchased the Sebastopol (Cal.) Bakery 
from Elmer Strange. 

The Madera (Cal.) Baking Co. has 
added two large trucks for delivery. N. 
Barsotti is proprietor. 

A new plant is being erected by the 
Grandma Baking Co., Los Angeles, which 
specializes in cookies and sweet goods. 

An oven has been installed in the Ford 
City Bakery, Taft. ’ 

Kuhlig & Wyber have opened the 
Snowflake Bakery, 1407 Encinal Ave- 
nue, Alameda. 

E. R. Berberet has sold the Barker 
Bakery, 901 East Fifth Street, Long 
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in Eiselt’s Bakery, Castro Street, San 
Francisco. 

The Pomona Bakery has been opened 
on Monterey Boulevard, San Francisco. 
John Holeber is proprietor. 

Thompson’s Oak Bakery, Palo Alto, is 
installing new ovens. 

Frank Boltz, 8512 South San Pedro 
Street, Los Angeles, has installed another 
oven. 

Karl Wucherer has purchased the Car- 
mel Bakery, 1508 Church Street, San 
Francisco, from A. Rycerski. 

J. Hanson has purchased the Bernal 
Heights Bakery, 501 Cortland Avenue, 
San Francisco, from John Thompson. 

The Susuki Co. has opened a retail 
bakery at 707 Tuna Street, Terminal 
Island, near Los Angeles. 

The Pantry Shelf has been opened at 
8036 Santa Monica Boulevard, West Hol- 
lywood, by M. E. Read. 

F. Schlagetter has purchased Victor’s 
Bakery, 3228 Adeline Avenue, Berkeley, 
from Victor Jallou. 

C. Wade has purchased the Ashby Ave- 
nue Bakery, 1919 Ashby Avenue, Berke- 
ley; and renamed it the Polly Anna Bak- 
ery. - 
"The Home Bakery, 139 East White 
Oak Avenue, Monrovia, has moved to 
Varian’s Market. 

The Quality Bakery, El Segunda, for- 


Beach, to H. Q. Haskins, who plans to 
make improvements. 

A dough mixer has been installed in the 
Golden Poppy Pie Co.’s plant, Oakland. 

Murtaugh & Bauch have purchased the 
a Bakery, Martinez, from J. Ger- 

es. 

Carl Spangler is now operating the 
Polly Anna Bakery, Hollister. 

H. R. Gale, of Maywood, is enlarging 
his bakery. 

The wholesale bakery plant of the Kil- 
patrick Baking Co., Long Beach, located 
on Daisy Street, was recently opened. 

A bakery has been opjened by Charles 
Markey at 1404 East Van Buren Street, 
Phoenix, Ariz. An 8x10 Dutch type oven 
has been installed. . 

E. H. Johnson has opened a bakery at 
Las Vegas, Nev., which will probably 
begin business in December. He has in- 
stalled a Dutch type oven. 

H. Q. Haskins, formerly manager of 
the Long Beach (Cal.) Baking Co., now 
known as the Holsum Bakery, has pur- 
chased the Barker Bakery, Long Beach. 

A modern baking plant, equipped with 
five continuous ovens and containing floor 
space for a traveling oven, is being com- 
pleted for the McGavem Bakery at 
Sixty-first and Manhattan Place, Los 
Angeles. The McGavem firm now o 
erates bakeries at Denver and in 
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COLORADO 

Rudolph Jelniker has sold the Ault 
(Colo.) Bakery to Frank M, Eppich. 

Gus Stryker has purchased the equip- 
ment of the Baird Bake-Rite Bakery, 
1115 Pearl Street, Boulder, from the First 
National Bank, and will continue the 
business at that address. 

Hal. Haden has purchased the Pearl 
Bakery, 612 East Seventeenth Avenue, 
Denver. 

Voss Bros., Denver, in the baking busi- 
ness at 3621 West Thirty-second Street, 
have purchased the New England Bak- 
ery, 100 East Twentieth Avenue. 

Robert Reppel and Ray Carrol have 
opened the Sunbeam Bakery, Gunnison. 

The Sterling (Colo.) Bakery has been 
sold by E. C. Garber and E. B. Middle- 
ton to E. B. French and Ira M. Marshall. 
The retail business will be continued, and 
wholesale trade developed. 


CONNECTICUT 


Vincenzo Bottigliere, 110 Lafayette 
Street, New Britain, will move his bak- 
ery on Feb. 1 to 92 Lafayette Street. 


FLORIDA 


W. T. Wager has sold the Green Cove 
Spring (Fla.) Bakery to Frank Pillsbury. 

The Dorsey Baking Co., Jacksonville, 
a unit of the Southern Baking Co., is 
building an addition to cost $316,000. 

M. H. Entz, Leesburg, is building a 
new plant to house and care for the rapid 
growth of his bakery. 

The American Bakery, Orlando, is 
building an addition. 


IDAHO 


L. Hessler is building a plant for his 
Electric Bakery, American Falls. 

Max Lalande has purchased the Bake- 
Rite Bakery, Nampa, from Berry & 
Trocky. 

Fred Staiger, Paris, has disposed of 
his interest in the bakery there to Mrs. 
Ernest Perrott and J. S. Gray. Mr. 
Gray will have active charge of the busi- 
ness. 


ILLINOIS 


Mrs. Grace Coffland Miller has repur- 
chased the Home Bakery, Aledo. 

The Sanitary Bakery, 6847 West Twen- 
ty-second Street, Berwyn, has_ been 
opened by James Divisek. 

The bakery of Elbert Phenix, Brad- 
ford, has been sold and is now known as 
Halpin’s Bakery. 

William Davidson has opened a retail 
bakery on West Main Street, Casey. 

Fire did $200 damage to the Stanford 
Baking Co., 237 South Walnut, Centralia, 
when a frame addition to the plant was 
destroyed. 

Mrs. M. Heckel, 6847 Harper Avenue, 
Chicago, will build a plant, to cost $80,- 
000, at 8558 South Chicago Avenue. 

The bakery at 19 Illinois Street, Chi- 
cago Heights, suffered considerable dam- 
age by fire. 

Joseph Shaffer has opened a pastry 
shop at 149 North Vermilion Street, Dan- 
ville. 

Louis H. Studtmann, Des Plaines, has 
remodeled his bakery. 

H. R. Schnell has purchased a concrete 
warehouse in Flora to provide for fur- 
ther expansion of his bakery business. 

Jeanette Rauh has opened a bakery at 
First and Carpenter streets, Springfield. 

The bakery reported to have been 
opened by Mizera Bros. & Rhodes, Hills- 
boro, was opened instead in the Star 
Bakery location, South Main Street, by 
J. H. Rhodes and W. F. Jones. Joseph 
Mizera upset the previous plans by pur- 
chase of the Brungger Bakery. 

The bakery of Herman F. Brockman, 
Jerseyville, has been remodeled. 

Arthur L. Beckman, Kankakee, has 
opened his new baking plant. 

C. S. Parten has opened a bakery on 
Main Street, Mount Vernon. 

Fred A. Koepping, Pittsfield, has sold 
his bakery and restaurant to Clarence 
Sederwall. 

John Conrad has sold the Ramsey 
(Ill.) Bakery to Mr. Bagley. 

The Richmond (IIl.) Bakery is in its 
new location. L. Hobart is proprietor. 

The Highwood (Ill.) Bakery has been 
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m ved to the Santi Building. Theodore 
Minorini is the owner. 

Camille Hentges has opened a bakery 
in Western Springs. 


INDIANA 


Dewey Cleveland, Covington, has sold 
his bakery to Albert Cleveland. 

The Feldman Baking Co., Evansville, 
has increased its capital stock to $75,000. 

Weiss’s Quality Bakery, Evansville, 
will build a plant, to cost $10,000, on 
Main Street. 

The Franklin (Ind.) Bakery has in- 
stalled new equipment. 

John N. Spurrier has opened a pas- 
tries shop on North State Street, Green- 
field, in the location formerly occupied 
by C. F. Broadlich’s Bakery. 

The South Side Bakery, Huntington, is 
now owned by Klinger & Son. 

Culmann’s Bakery, 4145 College Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis, has opened for busi- 
ness. 

The Superior Baking Co., which does a 
large wholesale bread business in Indian- 
apolis and Fort Wayne, has increased its 
capital stock to $350,000. This will pro- 
vide for expansion by increasing plant 
facilities. 

Otto Walters, Indianapolis, has moved 
his bakery to 4204 East New York Street. 

The P. & L. Baking Co., a corporation 
with $10,000 capital stock, succeeds the 
P. & L. Bakery, Marion. 

Donald Tobias has sold his bakery, 
Nappanee, and entered the employ of the 
Huffman Bakery. 

Ernest Bender has purchased the Kirk 
Bakery, South Eighteenth Street, New 
Castle, from Forest H. Kirk. He will 
conduct a wholesale and retail business. 

J. W. Lowther, Upland, has sold his 
bakery to Balinger & Lunsford. 

Planke Bros. have remodeled their bak- 
ery at Seventh and Busseron streets, Vin- 
cennes, and installed new ovens. 

Edward H. Curtis has purchased the 
Riteway Bakery, Vincennes, from the re- 
ceiver for William Richter. 

The lease on the Bake-Rite Bakery, 
West Market Street, Bluffton, held by 
Herbert Foster, has been sold to Perry 
Miller. 

Lawrence Haungs, formerly of New 
Bedford, has purchased the Home Bak- 
ery, Loogootee, and is remodeling it. 

Parker Bros.’ Bakery, Petersburg, has 
reopened after installing a new oven. 


IOWA 


Noel Rosenberger has purchased the 
Hendryx Bakery, Adair. 

V. S. Vascon has purchased the bak- 
ery of Mills & Holtman, Anamosa. 

Thode & Streeby have opened a bakery 
at Blakesburg. 

Bert H. Samish has sold the Boone 
(Iowa) Electric Bakery to I. B. Hove. 

Albert Kraby has purchased the inter- 
est of Hans Fagerlie in the East End 
Bakery, Decorah. 

Earl Goff has installed a high-speed 
bread mixer in his bakery at Grinnell. 

Walter Johnson has closed the Hum- 
boldt (Iowa) Bakery. 

J. Harvey has taken over the Meis 
Bake Shop, Le Mars. 

N. J. Frok, Manilla, has sold the City 
Bakery to Lloyd Buffington. 

J. C. McDowell, Maxwell, has sold his 
bakery stock and assigned the lease on 
the equipment to C. G. Boyce, of Cam- 
bridge. 

Mrs. Paul Bennett has opened a Home 
Bakery at 506 Erie, Missouri Valley. 

W. E. Yates has reopened the Nevada 
(Iowa) Bakery. 

J. Sasek has purchased the City Bak- 
ery, Newman Grove, from C. T. Lutes. 

J. E. Wilkins has purchased a double 
building at Second and Coolbaugh 
streets, Red Oak, and will remodel to use 
as a wholesale and retail bakery. 

Paradine’s Bakery, Sanborn, has been 
opened. 

The Campbell Baking Co., Sioux City, 
will build an addition to cost $25,000 and 
add equipment worth $75,000, consisting 
chiefly of a traveling oven. The capacity 
of the plant will be increased from 60,- 
000 to 80,000 loaves daily. 

Saba Saba has closed the Ute (Iowa) 
Bakery and moved the equipment to Jef- 
ferson, where he will operate a bakery. 

The Alstadt & Langlas Baking Co., 
Waterloo, has built a loading room to 
its plant at 1428 Mulberry Street. Sev- 
eral trucks have been added to its fleet, 


and it is planned to install two large 
ovens early next year. 

C. F. McArtor has opened a bakery 
at Wellman. 


KANSAS 


Goodier’s Bakery, Cedarvale, will op- 
erate a wholesale as well as a retail busi- 
ness. 

H. Dickerson, Cimarron, is erecting a 
building for his bakery and restaurant. 

The Coldwater (Kansas) Bakery has 
been sold by J. W. Burris to E. H. 
Wheeler. The former will enter the ice 
cream manufacturing business at Pratt. 

Axe Bros.’ Bakery, Emporia, has been 
moved to a new building on Commercial 
Street, and a brick oven and a high- 
speed bread mixer installed. 

Frank B. Nash has purchased the bak- 
ery of N. E. Williams, 18 South Main 
Street, Hutchinson. 

Rankin & Rankin, Lakin, have sold 
their bakery to G. H. Johnson. 

M. M. Roberts, who operates a bakery 
at Garnett, has also established Roberts’ 
Perfection Bakery at Iola, under charge 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Johnson. 

KENTUCKY 

Clark & Spencer, grocers, have pur- 
chased the bakery of De Vries & Brachey, 
124 Main Street, Bowling Green. Mr. 
Spencer will be active manager of the 
bakery, and Mr. Clark will devote his 
time to the grocery business. 

A branch of the E. A. Kenzig Bakery, 
Louisville, has been opened at Camp 
Taylor. 

The Whiteside Baking Co., Louisville, 
has added an artistic lighting effect to 
the outside of its recently redecorated 
building. 

J. W. Milburn has purchased the bak- 
erv of George Rassenfoss, Mount Ster- 
ling. 

John Keinast has opened a bakery at 
Owingsville. 


LOUISIANA 
A building is being erected to house 
the Cheneyville (La.) Bakery, a new en- 
terprise. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The F. G. Shattuck Co. has opened a 
Schrafft’s Store at 356 Boylston Street, 
Boston. As in the other stores of the 
chain, homemade bakery goods are sold 
at retail. 

The Gardner (Mass.) Baking Co. has 
opened its bakery at 286 Pine Street. 

The Renton Baking Co., 74 Holden 
Street, North Adams, will erect an addi- 
tion. 

Loud’s Bakery, Roxbury, is in its new 
location at 2021 Washington Street. 

P. H. Bowler has purchased the White 
House Bakery, Ware, from Frank Smith. 


MICHIGAN 

Albert Schilke is now owner of the 
Bronson (Mich.) Bakery by purchase 
from Max Engler. 

A bakery has been opened in Char- 
lotte by Mrs. Emma Skinner. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Baking Co. suf- 
fered loss of $35,000 by fire. 

The Wilson Cake Co., Detroit, is a new 
corporation for the purpose of doing a 
wholesale business, specializing in cakes. 
Its capital stock is $25,000. 

The Muller Baking Co., Grand Rapids, 
has been reorganized as the Muller Bak- 
eries, Inc. Authorized capitalization has 
been increased to $1,000,000 preferred; 
$2,500,000 class A common and 100,000 
shares class B, no par value, common. 
The company has plants in Grand Rapids, 
Muskegon, Kalamazoo and Battle Creek, 
with another at Battle Creek and one at 
Jackson to be added. 

Worden & Lutz, 112 Michigan Street, 
Jackson, have purchased a building at 
234-236 Otsego Avenue, and will re- 
model it for a bakery. 

The Ketter Bros. Baking Co., Sagi- 
naw, has opened its Court Street plant. 

Charles A. Light, Sandusky, has moved 
his bakery to a building affording room 
for necessary expansion. 

Fred Lagesen has sold his Wayland 
(Mich.) Bakery to Nylie Van Brocklin. 

W. D. Aspinwall has purchased the as- 
sets of the Airlite Baking Co., Adrian, in 
receiver’s sale, for $15,500. 

Officials of the Berdan Bread Co. an- 
nounce that the fire which destroyed its 
Bay City bakery has not caused any in- 
terruption in business. The company’s 
trucks have supplied the regular trade 
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with bread bought elsewhere. The loss 
is estimated at $65,000, practically cov- 
ered by insurance. 

The Tri-State Baking Co., Jackson, 
formerly known as the Jackson Baking 
Co., has been purchased by and added 
to the chain of the Muller Bakeries, Inc. 
Harry M. Earle, local manager of the 
plant for four years, will continue as 
manager under the new ownership. 


MINNESOTA 


Walter Gray, proprietor of Gray’s 
Bakery, Cass Lake, has purchased a 
controlling interest in the Northern 
Bread Co., Bemidji, and has assumed 
active management. 

M. P. Peterson has sold the Canby 
(Minn.) Bakery to John Satre and Jens 
Pehrson. 

W. H. Rassmussen and son, William, 
have opened a bakery on North Main 
Street, Hutchinson. 

Carl Nelson & Co. have bought the 
Kuehl Bakery, Mapleton. 

The National Tea Co. is erecting a 
bakery and warehouse at Third Avenue 
South and Twenty-eighth Street, Minne- 
apolis. 

The Rafert Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
with $50,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by Carl E., Rose M. and 
Clara C. Rafert. 

John Butler has opened a bakery at 
New Prague. 

Henry Haagsman has purchased the 
bakery of L. C. Chamberlain, Northfield. 

Hugh Brown, Ortonville, has sold a 
third interest in his bakery to J. G. 
Brown and C. H. Smith. 

Arthur N. Lundeen, who has been con- 
ducting the Parkers Prairie (Minn.) 
Bakery, has discontinued business. 

Knute Swanson has taken over the 
City Bakery, Paynesville. 

Arch L, Dunlap has reopened the bak- 
ery at Second and Chestnut, Stillwater. 

Peter Haas has disposed of the Wal- 
nut Grove (Minn.) Bakery to Bert W. 
Erredge. 

Delbert Anton has closed the West- 
brook (Minn.) Bakery. 

Samuel Eisenberg has opened a bak- 
7 at 1619 Nicollet Avenue, Minneap- 
olis. 

A bakery has been opened in Duluth 
by William Peterson at 718 Lake Av- 
enue, 

George Curtis has reopened the Buhl 
(Minn.) Home Bakery formerly oper- 
ated by Ernest Olson. 

The Voelker is the name under which 
the bakery, formerly operated at 490 
North Snelling Avenue, St. Paul, by C. 
Deitch, has been reopened. 

Robert Merz has bought the Model 
Bakery, 517 Plymouth Avenue North, 
Minneapolis, from Hardinger & Tabbert. 

J. Thompson, who formerly owned the 
Nicollet Bakery, 3749 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, has been succeeded by G. 
Bang. 

The Bake Rite Bakery, Northfield, has 
been purchased by Henry Haagsman 
from L. C. Chamberlain. 

H. A. Haskins is the successor to the 
M. M. Gasser Co. in the ownership of 
the bakery at 932 East Fourth Street, 
Duluth. 

The Tarvick Bakery has taken over 
the Fleury Bakery, 2938 Fourth Avenue 
South, Minneapolis. 

A. Rajala, proprietor of the City Bak- 
ery, Chisholm, has sold to H. Junsola. 

The Vienna Bakery, Bessemer, has 
discontinued business. 

Business has been discontinued by the 
Proech Bakery, Stillwater. 


MISSOURI 

Curtis Kelley, a former owner of the 
City Bakery, Ash Grove, has repur- 
chased it from Homer E. Smith. 

The Mueller Baking Co., Bowling 
Green, has installed a bread wrapping 
machine. 

Ray McHargue has sold his bakery and 
grocery at Browning to D. B. Gooch. 

Mr. Crookshank, baker, Chillicothe, will 
open another bakery at Carrollton. 

A. B. Noble, who has purchased an in- 
terest in the Keeps-Fresh Bakery Co., 
Caruthersville, has taken over the man- 
agement of the firm. 

The bakery of Mrs. Ida Raby, Elvins, 
has been sold to Roy Presnell. 

A. G. Arnold & Sons, Excelsior 
Springs, have commenced deliveries by 
truck to Liberty, Mo. The latter town 
has no bakery. 








Charles Myers and wife have taken 
charge of the Houston (Mo.) Bakery and 
Hiett Café. 

Lett & Burley have opened a bakery in 
the Country Club District, Kansas, at 
6239 Brookside Boulevard. 

F. R. Fauler is the new owner of the 
King City (Mo.) Bakery. The plant was 
recently sold under mortgage foreclosure. 

The West Side Bakery, La Mar, suf- 
fered slight damage from fire caused by 
crossed wires throwing a 2,300 volt cur- 
rent into its 110 volt line. 

Louis Zirkle and Leslie Zumwalt have 
opened the Home Bakery, Louisiana. 

W. C. Haimes, Marthasville, has moved 
his bakery to a new location. 

Carl Roller has purchased the Bake- 
Rite Bakery, Nevada, from Charles {:]- 
mer and J. A. Witte. 

Best & Stark have installed a dough 
brake in the Unionville (Mo.) Baker, 

J. H. Etter has added a bread wr.\p- 
ping machine to his Harvest Bread B )k- 
ery, Webb City. 

General offices of the Campbell Baking 
Co. have been moved from the second 
floor of 3219 Troost Avenue, Kansas Ci’ y, 
to the fifth floor of the Wirthman Bui!:|- 
ing, at Thirty-first Street and Tro.:t 
Avenue. 

F. E. Faulkner has opened a bakery «t 
King City. 

D. B. Kunkel has purchased and 
opened the Oregon (Mo.) Bakery. G. 
Stalcup was the former owner. 


MONTANA 


The Eddy Bakeries have purchased | 
Robbins Bakery, Lewistown. 

W. C. Schustrom has purchased | 
Ideal Bakery, Livingston, from Ja 
Mola. 

Mack Smith and Patricia and Claren 
Schmitz have purchased the City B 
ery, Whitefish. 


NEBRASKA 


The Franklin (Neb.) Bakery suffer: (| 
fire damage. 

Edward H. Somers has bought the 
terest of his partner, Glen L. Blair, in 
the White House Bakery, 631 Nor'h 
Main Street, Fremont. 

The Geneva (Neb.) Bakery is under 
new management. 

The Rasch Bakery, Greeley, hereaftr 
will supply neighboring towns. 

L. S. Franklin has opened the Harvard 
(Neb.) Bakery. 

Glenn Price, of Gothenburg, has pur- 
chased the Midway Bakery, Kearney, aid 
placed it under the management of Ms. 
Lydia A. Finke. The -business is known 
as the Platte Valley Baking Co. Mr. 
Price operates other bakeries in near-!\y 
towns. 


William Fuss has sold the City Bakery, | 


Neligh, to Schuchardt & Lakey. 

The Consolidated Bakeries Co., Has- 
tings, has filed a mortgage covering tlie 
issuance of $120,000 worth of 6 per cent 
bonds with the United States Bond Co., 
Denver, as trustee, which provides thi! 
bonds shall not be issued in excess «f 
$500,000. The funds thus raised will pr: 
vide capital for further expansion. Tic 
company owns properties at Superior. 
McCook, North Platte, Sidney, Hastinys 
and other points. 

Mrs. Grace C. Wilson has purchase | 
the Black and White Bakery, Centr 
Avenue and Eighth Street, Nebrask 
City, from George Sanford. 

C. T. Luten has sold the City Baker: 
Newman Grove, to Victor J. Sasek. 

H. A. Schmitt, proprietor of the Qua’! 
ity Bakery, Pawnee City, offers his bak 
ery for sale, and will retire, owing to i! 
health. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The New England Bakery Co. plan! 
Concord, was burned. Loss, $30,000. 


NEW JERSEY 


B. C. Foulon, Camden, will build « 
bakery at 56 Federal Street. 

The City Bakery, 66 Smith Street. 
Perth Amboy, suffered slight fire dam 


age. 

I. Z. S. Robbins is opening a bakery 
at Trenton. 

The Golden Leaf Bakery will be 
opened at Jersey City. 

The Princess Tearoom has been opened 
at Ventnor. 

The Webster Bakery, Jersey City, has 
been granted a charter. 

The Drake Bakeries contemplate the 
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erection of a three-story bakery plant at 
rvington. 
’ The New ord Pie Baking Co. has 

n incorporat 
we ee) Rohr, Maplewood, has sold 
his bakery to E. Herrmann. 

William Widmann has opened a bak- 
ery at Newark. 

S. Jocash has bought Fuschs’ Bakery, 
Orange. 

John G. Hogen has sold his bakery at 
Union City to A. Stringler. 

Julius Gropp is the new owner of 
Fett’s Bakery, Jersey City. 

Roman Mueller has taken over the 
bakery of Frank Sunder, Jersey City. 


NEW MEXICO 


The Nesch Baking Co., Deming, has 
purchased the building adjacent to its 
bakery at 124 North Silver, and will use 
it for a retail sales store. 

The City Bakery, Melrose, owned by 
G. R. Sweet, was burned. 


NEW YORK 
A fire in the basement of the plant of 
the Bushwick Baking Co., 440 Melrose 
Avenue, Brooklyn, caused the death of 
Theodore Buta, an employee. 
Fred L. Frey has purchased Popp’s 


4} Bakery, Bridge Street, Corning, from 
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' “Harold M. Popp, of Bath. Mr. Frey 


formerly was manager of the plant. 

The Hill-Ware Baking Co. plant, 550 
Bergen Avenue, New York, suffered 
heavy loss by fire. 

Lust’s Health Food Bakery, Inc., is 
in new quarters at 309-11 East Fifty- 
Sixth Street, New York. A wholesale, 
retail and mail order business is done. 

Recknagel & Borner, 3863 Tenth Ave- 
nue, New York, have changed their busi- 
ness name to the Borner Baking Co. 

J. E. Clark has taken over the interest 


of Hugh H. Clark in the Carter Bakery, 
_ East Main Street, Norwich, and assumed 


charge of the management. 

Kendall F. Curtis, Pulaski, operating 
as the Curtis Baking Co., has sold his 
business to W. Taylor Barr. 

The New York Bakery Co., Sauger- 
ties, has opened a bakery on Seventh 
Street. A restaurant is operated in con- 
nection with it. 

Robert Swanson and William E. Buch- 
tenkirch, bakers, will build a business 
block at Queens Boulevard and Laurel 


‘“Y Hill Avenue, Thomson Hill. 
‘\ _ Clarence Turk’s Bakery, 


x 


vi 


Trumans- 
burg, was burned. 

The Dansville Baking Co., Ltd., has 
opened a wholesale and retail bakery in 
Dansville. 

Lawrence Johnson & Son are succes- 
sors to the bakery of A. D. Merrill, 
Corning. 

The Williamsburg Baker Shop will 
open in Brooklyn. 

At Corona the Boulevard Bake Shop - 
has been opened. 

William Leff will open a bakery at 
One Hundred and Eleventh Street and 


_ Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn. 


The Junction Bakery will be opened 
at Corona. 

Mole & Sciortino will conduct a bak- 
ery at Utica under the name of the 
Café Aragna. 

Harold M. Popp will open a bakery 
at Corning. 


will be opened at Astoria. 
The Cushman Bake Shop has been 


550 Bergen Avenue, New York, has been 
damaged by fire. 

O’Hagan’s Bakery, Nyack, has been 
badly damaged by fire. 

Turck’s Bakery, Trumansburg, -has 
been damaged by fire. 

Among bakeries which have recently 
been incorporated in New York are the 
Seymour-Heiter Co., the Pearl Baking 
Co., Guschman’s Bakery, Franke’s Bak- 
ery, Clausen’s Bakery, the Fifth Avenue 
Pastry Co., the Guild Bakery and Res- 
taurant, and the Oakwood Bakeries. 

The following bakeries were recently 
incorporated in Brooklyn: the Lederman 
Bakery, the Dan-Say Baking Co., the 
New-Pan Coffee Pot, Kirshman Bros., 
the Perlmutter Bakery, the M. & P. 
Jacobs Bakery Co., the Scholes Baking 
Co., and the Attractive Baking Co. 

The Drivas & Melas Bakery has been 
opened in Port Jefferson. 

The Tell Bakery, Richmond Hill, has 
been incorporated. 

The Chautauqua Bakeries, Jamestown, 
Ss a new corporation. 


X William Cherry, who conducts a bak- 
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son & Slosser in the Cottage Bakery, 
Fostoria. 

Frank Clark has opened his new bakery 
on East Third Street, Greenville. 

Lee Strait and Frank Moore will open 
a bakery in Johnstown, in connection 
with a restaurant they recently purchased 
there. 

The Madison County Baking Co. has 
purchased the bakery of E. M. McCul- 
logh, on North Oak Street, London, and 
conducts a wholesale and retail business. 
The concern is a partnership of Miss 
Helen Shough and her brother, Homer 
Shough. 

George B. Young, 217 Colorado Street, 
Lorain, is bankrupt. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Standard Bakery, Piqua. 

Myron Maurer has acquired the inter- 
est of H. E. Richardson in the Sugar- 
creek (Ohio) Bakery. Thomas Just is 
his partner. 

Ward Bros.’ Bakery, Ottawa, has in- 

,_-stalled a high-speed mixer. 
~ - B. F, Shewman, Troy, owner of the 
Shewman Bakery, has purchased also 





Making Tortillas in San Salvador 


teh? 


a > 807 Auburn Avenue, Buffalo, in- 
tends to enlarge. 


H. H. Cross has purchased the bakery 
f M. C. Trier, South Dayton.- 4.2% 
The partnership of Fred Gerth and Al- 


Westfield, has been dissolved and Mr. 


The Astoria Bakery and Lunchroom Arve Kohl, who conducted a bakery at 


opened at Brooklyn. 

The Kolb Baking Co., Allentown, Pa., 
contemplates the erection of a two-story 
bakery plant at Albany. 

t is reported that the Ward Baking 
Co. will establish a baking plant at 
Peekskill. 


W. Kyronen has wag a bakery at in Pembina. 
yn. 


Eighth Avenue, Broo 
Mrs. George Decker will open a bak- 


ohl will continue the business. ovt-fu2 
NORTH DAKOTA 
A bakery has been opened at Finley 


by Charles Morton. 


C. E. Lowry has established a bakery 


at Jamestown. 


Thomas Meagher has opened a bakery 


OHIO 
The Federal Bakery, Bellefontaine, 


has installed some new equipment. 
t is reported that W. Haynes has The Elswick Baking Co., 428 North 
rchased the Beechnut Bakery, Canajo-_) Street, Caldwell, has been bought by the 


The Sutphin 
5“has been opened at Jamaica. 


x 








The Imperial Biscuit Co., Sacket Har- 
pe contemplates the erection of a two- 
Ty 
Gol 
W. Taylor Barr is the new owner of 
the Home Bakery, Pulaski. 
C. L. Hovey is erecting « baking plant 


at Jamestown. 2 
The plant of Hill-Ware Baking Co., 


Estadt Bros. Bakery. 


Staley’s Bakery, Cambridge, is offer- 


ing rocking chairs as premiums for bread 


cou . 
E C. Bowman has sold his bakery, 225 
plant. East Main Street, Circleville, to Harry 

8 Fo ae Woodridge, was R. Gard. 

re. 


An addition will be built by the Auburn 


Baking Co., 1511 Auburn Avenue, Cleve- 
land. 


an 
The New System Bakery, Glouster, 
has moved to new location. 


Voss & Johnston are successors to New- 


the Star Bakery, owned by J. W. Stephey 
and Charles Oldham. 

Work has been started on the new 
$300,000 bakery being built in Toledo for 
the United Retail Bakeries Co. 

The Quimby Bakery, North Main 
Street, Uhrichsville, suffered slight fire 
loss from an overheated kettle of lard. 

Paul W. Stiles, proprietor of the Stiles 
Baking Co., East Main Street, Xenia, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

The Sycamore at Fourth Baking and 
Restaurant Co. has opened at 283 East 
Fourth, Cincinnati. Edward Schubert is 
proprietor. He also operates the Syca- 
more Baking Co., Sixth and Sycamore 
streets. 

OKLAHOMA 


The equipment of the Ideal Bakery, 
Clinton, has been sold by court order for 
the benefit of creditors. F. H. Crow, of 
the First National Bank, is the pur- 
chaser, and will lease it to Paul Butler, 
who was operating the bakery at the 
time of the failure. 

F. R. McConnell, City Bakery, David- 
son, contemplates retiring from active 
business, due to r health. 

The City Bakery, Durant, is doing 
business in its new location. A new oven 
has been installed. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, El Reno, has 
installed a high-speed bread mixer. 


The Mitchell Baking Co., Enid, has 
completed remodeling and the installa- 
tion of new equipment. 

E. W. Ingram has opened a bakery at 
Hennessey. 

H. C. Smith reports that his Kiowa 
(Okla.) Bakery is doing a record busi- 
ness. 

D. F. Dailey has’ purchased the Med- 
ford (Okla.) Home Bakery from Lee 
Roberts. 

The Nafziger Baking Co., Muskogee, 
has added six Graham Brothers trucks 
to its fleet. 

The Nash (Okla.) Bakery and Café 
has been sold by Estes McCormick to Mr. 
Woody. 

Cox Brothers, of Cox’s Goode Shop, 
Okemah, have purchased the Chief Bak- 
ery, Weleetka, and are remodeling it and 
adding machinery to increase its capacity. 

The Iten Biscuit Co., Oklahoma City, 
plant ranked highest in the monthly in- 
spection by the city. 

The Sapulpa (Okla.y Baking Co. has 
opened its new plant. ilton L. Speigle 
is proprietor of the business. 

C. Cornett has reopened the Cornett 
Bakery in the Holleman Building, Stigler. 

James Pearson has purchased the half 
interest in the City Bakery, Stillwater, 
owned by Henry Lehman. Glen Pear- 
son, his brother, is owner of the other 
half interest. 

Mrs. W. W. Lineborne, formerly in the 
baking business at Guthrie, has installed 
a bakery on North Hudson Avenue, 
Oklahoma City. 

W. H. Bills, who recently entered the 
baking business at Clinton, has installed 
new equipment and has one of the most 
modern plants in western Oklahoma. 

The Midwest Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has installed a Thompson molder. 

The Schmidt Bros. Baking Co., Okla- 
homa City, which recently completed a 
large brick building, has installed a large 
bread wrapping machine. 

J. Carp, a practical baker of Atlanta, 
Ga., recently purchased the baking busi-_- 
ness of the Claussen Catering Co., Okla- 
homa City. The latter will continue to 
operate its cafeteria and _ restaurant. 
Some new equipment is being installed 
by Mr. Carp. 

A. G. Moreland, Maud, has taken over * 
the Robinson Bake Shop. 

B. C. Culpepper has opened a bakery 
at Konawa. 

J. L. Johnson, formerly of Cement, has 
opened a bakery at Apache. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, El Reno, has 
installed a $1,600 Allison-Century dough 
mixer. 


OREGON 


The Morrow Bakery has been opened 
at 518 Commercial Street, Astoria, re- 
placing the former Bake-Rite Bakery at 
that location. Harry Morrow, proprie- 
tor, also operates a bakery at Seaside, 
and will divide his time between the two. 

The Gwilliams Electric Bakery, Baker, 
has installed a larger oven and other 
equipment. 

C. E. Munson has changed the name of 
his business from the Condon (Oregon) 
Bakery to the Palm Bakery and Con- 
fectionery. 

Pollary & Nosler are succeeded by Pol- 
lary & Gailes in the Ideal Bakery, Co- 
quille. The transfer of interest means a 
merger with the Oregon Bakery, which 
was owned by Mr. Gailes. 

Max LeLand, Hillsboro, has sold the 
Perfection Bakery to T. B. Manzer. 

The chocolate cake baking contest of 
the Klamath County Fair, Klamath 
Falls, was won by an ll-year-old lad, 
Jackie Hales, his mother being among 
the contestants. Capitalizing his ability, 
he is now taking orders for cakes at $1 
each, and is said to be making a success 
of the work. 

R. C. Dunham will build a bakery at 
Front and Anderson streets, Marshfield. 

The Gold Crust Baking Co. has leased 
space at 873 Fourth Street, Portland, 
and is installing machinery and equip- 
ment which soon will be ready for opera- 
tion. 

Alfred Kleiner, Portland, in business 
as the Castle Rose Bakery and Delicates- 
sen, East Twenty-fourth and Sandy 
Boulevard, will discontinue. 

The Swedish Importing Co. and Bak- 
ery, 50 East Seventh North, Portland, 
will add another story to its building to 
care for increased business. The concern 
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operates eight trucks in its wholesale 
trade. 

Albert Jenner has purchased the in- 
terest of his former partner, G. A. Mey- 
ers, in the Sellwood Bakery, 550 Uma- 
tilla, Portland. 

C. E. Small has opened a bakery and 
lunch room at 122 South Second Street, 
Corvallis. 

H. A. Morrow, of the Seaside Bakery, 
Seaside, will open a bakery at 518 Com- 
mercial Street, Astoria. 

The Korn Baking Co., Eugene, has let 
a contract for a large proofer and a di- 
vider, and will remodel its plant. Harry 
Korn & Sons are proprietors. The Korn 
Bakery formerly was the University Bak- 
ery. 

H. F. Rittmann, formerly of the Log 
Cabin Baking Co., Portland, and asso- 
ciates, have purchased the Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Baking Co.’s plant and are mak- 
ing extensive improvements. This is the 
second unit of a proposed string of bak- 
eries to be operated by Mr. Rittmann, 
who already has a large bakery at Salem. 

A wholesale doughnut factory has been 
opened at 165 Twenty-third Street 
North, Portland, called the Dawn Do- 
nuts. F. E. Hughes is proprietor. 

A. Kleiner has closed the Castle Rose 
Bakery on Sandy Boulevard, Portland. 

Meyers & Hurley have opened the Pub- 
lic Market Bakery, Astoria. 

J. A. Stevener has sold the Cottage 
Bakery, 1004 Belmont Street, Portland, 
to Charles M. Geis. 

Jones’s Pastry Shop has been opened 
at 751 Hawthorne Avenue, Portland, by 
Charles Jones. 

Charles E. Baer has opened a bakery in 
Portland. 

Neff’s Bakery has been moved to a 
downtown location in Portland. Fred 
Neff is proprietor. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Charles Link, owner of the De Luxe 
Bakery, West High Street, Carlisle, will 
open another shop at Louther and Han- 
over. A new oven will be installed. 

Bryan Irwin’s Bakery, Curwensville, 
was burned in a fire which ruined the 
two-story: building in which it was lo- 
cated. Loss, $3,500. 

The Parkway Baking Co.’s plant, 1222- 
30 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, suffered 
some loss by fire. 

The Schwartz Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
suffered $15,000 fire damage. 

Home economics students in the Boy- 
ertown, Pa., high school were guests of 
the Schultz Baking Co., Pottstown, in an 
afternoon visit to the plant to observe 
baking processes. Bakery trucks con- 
veyed the pupils to and from the bakery 
in Pettstown. 

The receiver for the Pipher Baking 
Co., Stroudsburg, has closed the plant, 
and offers it for sale. 

The Sunbury Baking Co., 121 South 
Second Street, Sunbury, has sold to the 
Yock Baking Co., with headquarters at 
Shamokin. 

Emil Hoffman suffered loss by fire 
which destroyed his Tionesta (Pa.) Bak- 
ery, valued at $25,000. Materials worth 
$1,000 were destroyed. 

The former location of the Commercial 
Bakery, 83 Beeson Avenue, Uniontown, 
is now used for a bakeshop by Salvadore 
Simeone and Amidia Marziali. 

The Firch Baking Co., Erie, will build 
a brick addition to its plant, two stories 
high, 42x110, to cost $17,000. 

The Sunbury (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
been absorbed by the Yoch Baking Co., 
Shamokin. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
opened two new plants, one at 113 West 
Crawford Avenue, Connellsville, and the 
other on Stanwix Street, Pittsburgh. 

H. D. Ebersole has opened a bakery 
at 49 West Fourth Street, Williamsport. 

Arthur Meyers has opened a bakery at 
Dubois. 

A. Cohen plans to build a one-story 
bakery, equipped with modern machin- 
ery, at Parnassus. 

The Commercial Baking Co., Union- 
town, has opened a branch at 83 Beeson 
Avenue. 

The Mount Union (Pa.) Baking Co. is 
erecting a two-story building which it is 
hoped will be ready for operation as a 
bakery by Jan. 1. 

The National Bakery Co., Johnson- 
burg, has purchased the Liberty Bakery 
there, and also has rented the plant for- 
merly operated by John Stass. 





The Star Wafer Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been formed to engage in the manufac- 
ture of bread, biscuits and crackers. 

The Pipher Baking Co., Stroudsburg, 
has ceased operations. The plant will 
probably be put up for sale. 


RHODE ISLAND 
A building is being erected at Hedley 
Avenue and Dexter Street, Central Falls, 
for Gorman’s Bakery. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


J. L. Erb has purchased the Sanitary 
Bakery, Brookings, from O. J. Bogstad. 

Chester Kail has purchased the Burton 
Bakery, Eagle Butte. 

Fire did some damage to the Union 
Bakery, 227 North Main Avenue, Sioux 
Falls. 

G. F. Burrington has opened a bakery 
at Whiteriver. 


TENNESSEE 


Herman Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, Bris- 
tol, celebrated the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of the establishment of his business, 
Oct. 27-29. 

Kleeman & Co. have purchased the 
equipment of both the Crown and Fed- 
eral bakeries, Clarksville, and consoli- 
dated them as the Queen City Bakery, 
located at Franklin and First Streets. 
Former managers of both plants were 
retained. The new bakery will conduct 
a wholesale and retail business, and has 
a bread capacity of 5,000 loaves daily. 

D. W. Crawford, who recently sold his 
bakery at Williamsburg, Ky., has opened 
one at Ettowah. 

The Cayce-Rhodes Bakery, Martin, 
does a wholesale business with groceries 
in several adjoining towns. 

The Cameron & Barr Baking Co., Chat- 
tanooga, which is now operating its new 
$200,000 baking plant, was awarded a 
rating of 96 per cent by the W. E. Long 
Co. for its Betsy Ross Bread. 

Robert Humphreys has purchased the 
interest of R. E. Hancock in the bakery 
at Paris which they had jointly owned, 
and has changed the name to Bob Hum- 
phrey’s Bakery. 


TEXAS 


The Grocers’ Bakery, Gainesville, has 
opened for business. James A. Holt, 
owner of another bakery at Denton, is 
proprietor. 

J. W. Krause has restored the Goliad 
(Texas) Bakery after the fire which 
gutted it, and is again doing business. An 
oven and other machinery were installed. 

The Honey Grove (Texas) Bakery is 
now owned by Womack & Chapman, the 
latter having purchased the interest of 
Mr. Tyson. 

The Capitol Avenue unit of the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries, Houston, has 
added a waffle and sandwich shop. 

Carl Hausmann will open a bakery in 
La Grange. 

Hurd’s Bakery, Loraine, does a large 
wholesale bread business with adjoining 
towns. 

Arthur Honea has reopened the Lo- 
raine (Texas) Bakery. 

R. A. Wakefield and F. W. Adams 
have opened a bakery in Madisonville. 

J. C. Kendall has purchased a bakery 
at Mineral Wells. For the past five 
years he has been employed at the City 
Bakery, Vernon. 

Preston Gillard is erecting a bakery 
building at 829 De Queen, Port Arthur. 

Parkers’ Steam Bakery has_ been 
opened in Post City. 

J. Moore’s Bakery, 2215 West Com- 
merce Street, San Autonio, suffered a 
fire loss of $500. 

The Model Bakery, San Antonio, will 
erect a new plant. 

C. G. Roper has purchased the interest 
of W. E. Dorsett in the two baking con- 
cerns of Slaton, the City Bakery and 
the Slaton Baking Co. Mr. Roper will 
continue as manager of the last named, 
and Charles Lewis has been placed in 
charge of the City Bakery. 

H. Wehrman has purchased the Ma- 
jestic Bakery, Stephenville, from W. 
Murphy. 

R. Y. Medford, Texas Avenue Hot 
Shop Bakery, Texarkana, suffered slight 
damage by fire. 

Roy Allison and Earl Elliott have 
opened the Golden Crust Bakery, Ver- 
non. 

C. G. Voigt has added an oven and 
heating plant to his Weslaco (Texas) 
Bakery. 
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The City Bakery, Big Spring, owned 
by Ford & Hogue, was burned. 

Thomas W. Moore, proprietor of the 
Dalhart (Texas) Bakery, has turned the 
business back to Mr. Stevens, of Tucum- 
cari, from whom he had purchased it two 
years ago. 

Alexander Campbell, Mineral Wells, 
has sold his business, Campbell’s Bakery, 
to John C, Randall. 

The Oakwood (Texas) Bakery, which 
has been closed for several weeks, has 
been reopened by C. C. Vinson. 

Fire did $500 damage to the bakery 
of J. Moore, 2215 West Commerce Street, 
San Antonio. 

The Bon Ton Bakery, Quanah, has 
moved to other quarters and installed 
new equipment. 


UTAH 


The Midvale (Utah) Home Bakery 
has opened under new management. 
Harry Vandersteen is proprietor. 


WASHINGTON 


Fred Kitzel has sold the Ferndale 
(Wash.) Bakery to Reder Bros. 

The Oakesdale (Wash.) Bakery has 
been sold to V. K. Browder. 

A bakery has been opened at Oak Har- 
bor by Arnold D. Arends. 

J. R, Radek, Puyallup (Wash.) Home 
Bakery, has increased his bread business 
from 1,500 to 4,000 loaves per day within 
a few months, and finds further expansion 
necessary. He contemplates installing a 
high-speed mixer and other machinery. 

Mrs. E. J. MacFarland has moved her 
business, Mrs. Mac’s Bakery, from 4700 
East Olive Way to Fourth and Roy 
streets, Seattle. 

Mother’s Favorite Cookie Co., Fifth 
and Thomas, Seattle, has installed a new 
oven, 

A new oven has been installed in the 
bakery of the New Washington Hotel, 
Seattle. 

L. B. Benson has opened a business, 
known as Benson’s Bakery, on Second 
Street, Shelton, New equipment, includ- 
ing latest type of oven, has been installed. 
He has also taken over the business of 
Hennum’s Shelton Home Bakery. 

Herman Bauer has moved the City 
Bakery, Tenino, to a new location, and 
installed an oven, 

G. D. Bailey has been engaged as su- 
perintendent for the Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Baking Co. B. G. Adams is 
manager. 

The Condon Baking Co., Walla Walla, 
has filed suit against the Walla Walla 
Baking Co. asking the court to restrain 
the latter from using “Buttercream” as 
a name for bread. The Condon brand is 
“Butternut.” 

John Oster, formerly of Corvallis, has 
purchased an interest in the Castle Rock 
(Wash.) Electric Bakery, and will man- 
age the production department. 

E. Reese has purchased the Bon Ton 
Bakery, 1908 North Forty-first Street, 
Seattle. 

The Ideal Baking Co., Tacoma, has in- 
stalled some new equipment. M. D. John- 
son is proprietor. 

C. Mantou has installed an oven in his 
U. S. Baking Co.’s plant, Tacoma. 

The Campbell Bakery, Anacortes, has 
been purchased by John Mortensen. 

Fred Kitzel has sold the Ferndale 
(Wash.) Bakery to Bader Bros. 

The Oak Harbor (Wash.) Bakery has 
been opened by A. D. Aarons. 

F. Bradley, proprietor of Coleman’s 
Bakery, Tonasket, has retired from busi- 
ness. 

An oven has been installed in Sater’s 
anny 1820 Monroe Street North, Spo- 

ane. 

New bread machinery has been placed 
in the Granite Falls (Wash.) Bakery, by 
W. F. Rehbein, proprietor. 

The Seattle (Wash.) Pretzel Co. has 
resumed business under direction of C. 
Burr and O. S. Arbogast. 

The Model Home Bakery has been 
opened in Seattle by Anton Lundmark. 

James de Seur, Colville, has purchased 
the Bake-Rite Bakery, Dayton. 

Charles Holman has purchased the 
Electric Bakery, Waitsburg, from F. C. 
DeLap. 

An electric oven has been installed in 
the Banks Bakery & Café, Garfield. 

More machinery has been installed by 
the Olympic Baking Co., Aberdeen. 

An electric oven has been installed by 
Van Buren & Kemp, Pullman. 


Van Kleeck Bros. have bought the 
North End Bakery, Hoquiam.’ They 
plan to enlarge the shop and enter the 
wholesale business. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Sheppard’s Sweet Shop, 1035 Sixth Ave- 
nue, Huntington, has been purchased b; 
E. L. Jennings, president of the Jennings 
Ice Cream Co. All employees have been 
retained, and a retail business will he 
continued. 


WISCONSIN 


Mrs. William Bogaard has opened a 
bakery at Abbotsford. 

Charles Goettlicher, 1112 East North 
Street, Appleton, was winner in circui! 
court of appeals in suit brought by citi 
zens against use of an addition recent: 
completed for his bakery. A _ buildin, 
permit and certificate of occupanc 
granted by the zoning board were up 
held. 

James Rindy has sold the Brodhea:! 
(Wis.) Bakery to Fred Stephens. 

Mrs. Olive V. Combes, Cadott, ha 
opened the Home Bakery. 

Sylvester Smith has purchased th: 
Dodgeville (Wis.) Bakery from Fred 
Hagerty. 

An Electrik-Maid Bakery has been 
opened at Hartford. 

Carl Sauer has opened his new baker 
at Hortonville. 

An Electrik-Maid Bake Shop will b: 
opened on Broadway, Menomonie. 

Schoor & Beckman have opened a bak 
ery on Main Street, Merrill. 

C. J. Fleming has remodeled his home 
529 National Avenue, Milwaukee, int: 
a modern baking establishment. 

The Liberty Baking Co., located 
Twenty-first and National Avenues, Mi 
waukee, will build a plant at Thirteent 
and National. 

Fire damaged the Mathews Bake Shop 
Muscoda. 

Jake Hammer has purchased the G. $ 
Riggs Bakery, New London. 

The new Golden Crust Bakery Co 
Owen, has opened for business. 

Krankkala Bros. have opened the Vien 
na Bakery, Prentice. 

Khoury Bros. have purchased the 
Oneida Bakery, Rhinelander, from Car! 
Berndt. 

The Williamson Bakery, formerly at 
2027 Tower Avenue, Superior, has 
opened a plant at 2401 Tower Avenue. 
It has a daily capacity of 2,000 loaves, 
150 pies and 400 small cakes. 

The Liberty Baking Co., 1015 National 
Avenue, Milwaukee, is erecting a plant 
at National and Thirteenth avenues, to 
cost about $50,000. 

H. M. Peters, proprietor of the City 
Bakery, Port Washington, will build an 
addition to his plant, to cost about $25,- 
000 


The Schorr & Beckman Bakery Co., 
Wausau, has opened a branch at Merrill, 
under the management of Albert Beck- 
man. 

Roger O. Emmons, Stevens Point, has 
disposed of his Electrik-Maid Bakery 
to F. R. Wendt. 


WYOMING 
Sill Bros.’ Bakery, Laramie, successor 
to the Superior Bakery, has been formally 
opened. Peter Sill is the local manager. 
Mrs. Charles Jenkins has sold the 
Wheatland (Wyo.) Floral and Bake 
Shop to Mrs. Ellen Tracy. 





CUSHMAN’S SONS TO 
OPERATE 100 PLANTS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—It is announced 
that L. A. Cushman, Jr., has acquired 
for the account of Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
substantially all the stock of the H. B. 
Cushman Co., the E. A. Cushman Co. 
and the Hill-Ware Co. The Cushman 
company will now operate under one 
management 100 stores. Cushman’s 
Sons, Inc., was incorporated in 1914 to 
unite in a single ownership a number 
of bakeries. 

company reports net earnings of 
$101,757 for the quarter ended Sept. 30. 
The net earnings for the same period of 
last year were $159,654. The reduced 
earnings, it is said, are due chiefly to the 
expenditure of large sums for improve- 
ments. 


The 1925-26 sugar crop in Russia is 
almost double that of 1923-24, 
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CHANGING THE CURRENT 

One of the perennial subjects of dis- 
cussion in Canadian business and trans- 
portation circles is that of curtailing as 
much as possible the carriage of Cana- 
dian grain through United States chan- 
nels for export. Quite lately there has 
been a renewal of interest in this mat- 
ter, owing to the effect of the present 
United States customs tariff on currency 
exchange. 

Apart from a few special lines, such 
as news print, there is not much that 
Canada has to sell that can profitably 
enter United States domestic markets 
over the tariff wall. This, in turn, is 
compelling a readjustment of Canadian 
purchases of goods and services, includ- 
ing transportation. Sooner or later 
Canada will succeed in diverting the 
main currents of her over-sea trade into 
her own channels to the seaboard, and 
it is to this end that national business 
interests are directing unusual effort at 
present. 


TORONTO 


The activity in domestic flour trade 
that has marked the last several weeks 
continues. Mills that cater to the mixed 
car trade reported good sales last week. 
Prices advanced 10c on Nov. 20. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 21, with comparisons: 


Nov. 21 Nov. 14 
Top patents .........0006% $8.10 $8.00 
Patents .cccccsccccscccsese 7.85 7.75 
BECOME occ sccccccccscvces 7.60 7.50 
MBROEE cacsedscccccecccves 7.40 7.30 
First CIOAP ....ccccccccece 6.50 6.40 
LOW GPAES coccccccccccs 3s. 6.36 6.15 
Food GOuF cccccccccccsces 4.75 4.75 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
a. discount for quantity purchases, 20c 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour is steadily going up in price. 
Supplies are limited, and buyers have to 
bid high to get car lots. About 25c rep- 
resents the advance for the week. On 
Nov. 21 mills were asking $6.25@6.50 bbl 
for 90 per cent patents, in secondhand 
jute bags, car lots, basis Montreal 
freights; Toronto, 25c under Montreal. 

Export Trade—The United Kingdom 
was a fairly steady buyer of spring 
wheat flour last week. It is evident that 


. the importing trade there misjudged the 


recent period of declining prices, and is 
now being forced into purchases at high- 
er levels. Continental Europe is not do- 
ing much buying now, as most of its 
markets anticipated future needs at the 
lower prices of some weeks ago. The 
British West Indian markets are con- 
sistently steady buyers of Canadian 
springs, and are now among the most 
valuable customers of Canadian mills. 
Mills are running full time, and are sold 
well into December. Prices advanced 
25c bbl, seaboard, last week. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 21, in sterling: export sprin 
patent, per 280 Ibs, in jute 140’s, 43s 3d. 
cif. United Kingdom, November-De- 
cember-January-February shipment, sev- 
en-day terms. 

Ontario winters remain too dear for 
over-sea buyers, and trading is light. 
On Nov. 21 mills and brokers were ask- 
ing 41s per 280 lbs for good quality 90 
per cent patents, in 140-lb jute bags, 
cif. Glasgow. At the same time bro- 
kers were offering mills $6@6.15 bbl, in 
buyers’ bags, seaboard, for export. 

WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is scarce, and 
prices are advancing. On Nov. 21 deal- 
ers were asking $1.35 bu for milling 
grades, in car lots, on track, at country 

ints, and mills were paying farmers 
$1:2061.25 bu for w at mill 


doors. Western spring wheat was Tc’ 


higher at $1.51 bu for No. 1 northern, 
f.o.b., Bay ports, 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a steady demand here for 
milling oats and feed grains. Prices 
are advancing. Quotations, Nov. 21: On- 
tario oats 42@44c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., 
country points, barley 68@72c, rye 78@ 
80c, No. 1 western feed oats 48c, c.i.f., 
Bay ports; recleaned screenings $21.50 
ton, c.i.f., Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Bookings of ocean space for flour by 
Canadian mills continue fair. No 
changes in rates were made last week. 
Quotations, Nov. 21: for November ship- 
ment, London, Liverpool, Manchester 21c 
per 100 lbs; Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, 
Hull, Leith, Newcastle, Avonmouth 22c; 
Aberdeen, 30c; Dundee, 29c; Copenha- 
gen, 27c; Helsingfors, 82c; Stockholm, 
30c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
23c; these rates are for shipment up to 
the close of navigation at Montreal. De- 
cember rates for United Kingdom ports: 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow 
20c;: Belfast, Dublin, Leith, Newcastle, 
Hull, Avonmouth 2lc; Aberdeen, 29c; 
Dundee, 28c. 

NOTES 

Some Canadian oats were worked for 
export from Montreal last week. 

In the three months.ended Oct. 31 
Canada exported 7,367 tons oatmeal and 
rolled oats. : 

N. C. Sinclair, of the Empire Flour 
Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont., called at 
this office on Nov. 18. 

Fall plowing is much behind normal in 
some parts of Canada, owing to bad 
weather in October and November. 

Canada’s potato crop of this year is 
short. The total is about 80 per cent of 
that of 1924. This means a larger con- 
sumption of bread. 

Exports of millfeed from Canada in 
the three months ending Oct. 31 amount- 
ed to 45,613 tons, almost all of which 
went to the United States. 

+ In October, Canada shipped 105,815 
sacks of flour to Hamburg via Montreal. 
Further quantities were shipped via New 
York and Boston, but the amounts are 
not available. 

Canada is entering the winter with 
861,873 acres under fall wheat, against 
828,260 a year ago. Most of the in- 
crease is in Ontario, where 801,577 acres 
have been sown. Alberta comes second 
with 44,076. 

On Nov. 6 the quantity of United 
States grain in store in Canada was 5,- 
186,513 bus, compared with 12,430,169 
a year ago. Wheat, oats and corn com- 
prised the bulk of this grain, most of 
which was in transit for export. 

During the three months ending Oct. 
81 inspections of winter wheat east of 
the lakes in Canada amounted to 1,402,- 
516 bus, against 889,623 a year ago. Of 
this year’s inspections 80,140 bus were 
white winter, 466,884 red winter, and 
855,492 mixed red and white. 


WINNIPEG 


An advancing wheat market has ac- 
counted for higher quotations for flour. 
Millers here announced an advance of 
20e bbl on Nov. 19. This was followed by 
a further increase of a similar amount on 
Nov. 21. 

The excellent domestic demand in the 
western provinces, recorded a week ago, 
is maintained, and local and country mills 
alike are engaged on a very satisfactory 
volume of business. Sales for export ac- 
count are disappointing. Some little flur- 
ries from over-sea markets are spas- 


modically reported, but anything like 
steady buying is lacking. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Nov. 21, at $8.45 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $7.85, and first clears at $6.25, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
80c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 830@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William: 


ow Futures——, 

Cash Nov. Dec. 

Bev. 16 wccccces $1.37% $1.36 % $1.30% 
BOG. BF cccccese 1.40% 1.40% 1.35% 
Be. BB ccccseae 1.39% 1.39% 1.34% 
Wev. 19 wcccccce 1.42% 1.41% 1.36% 
Se. BP accesses 1.43% 1.438% 1.38% 
Bee. GE ccccoses 1.47% 1.47% 1.41% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Nov. 19 averaged 
1,548 cars per day, compared with 1,181 
for the preceding seven days, and 1,252 
for the corresponding period in 1924. 

Wheat prices in this market have held 
their upward tendency, and considerable 
strength has been in evidence. The fu- 
tures have been extremely active, with 
excellent buying daily. As every day of 
the prevailing splendid weather over the 
Canadian West is further assuring the 
prairie farmers of the safe movement of 
their crops, it would appear that damage 
to foreign wheat is the chief cause of the 
present advance in local prices. Export- 
ers, shippers and millers have been buy- 
ing in large volume, particularly in the 
November future, although other futures 
also have been active. In the cash wheat 
department, trading has been brisk, Cana- 
dian and United States milling interests 
being heavy buyers. The export demand 
also absorbed large quantities, and the 
trade now estimates that, from the pres- 
ent date to the close of navigation, ship- 
ments from Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur should average 2,000,000 bus daily. 

Coarse grains have been slow, and the 
trading has been chiefly confined to car 
lots. Demand for cash oats of high grade 
has taken care of the offerings, which 
were not large. Trading in cash barley 
was only fair, and rye was entirely with- 
out feature. Quotations, Nov. 21: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 51%c bu; barley, 
6542c; rye, 85%/c. 

NOTES 


D. B. Hanna, president, and R. G. O. 
Thompson, director, of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, were 
recent visitors in Winnipeg. They are on 
a tour of inspection in the West. Mr. 
Hanna is optimistic regarding this sea- 
son’s crop in the prairies. 

The agronomists of Manitoba are to 
hold a conference at the provincial agri- 
cultural college, Nov. 25-26, when a com- 
prehensive program will be given. Wheat 
varieties, plant diseases and their control, 
crop rotation, and many other questions 
of great interest to the West, will be 
discussed. 

The embargo placed a week ago on all 
shipments of grain from prairie points to 
Vancouver, B. C., has now been extended 
to include Calgary and Edmonton, Alta. 
Elevator capacity at the latter point is 
approximately 2,000,000 bus, and there 
are drying facilities for about 50,000 bus. 
The embargo is stated by the railway 
authorities to be a temporary measure 
adopted to relieve congestion at western 
centers, caused by heavy marketings on 
the prairies recently, a large percentage 
of which consisted of wet and tough grain. 

G. Rock. 





According to the American trade com- 
missioner at Melbourne, there were ex- 
ported from Australia, in September, 
2,200,000 bus wheat and 4,000 bbls flour. 


CANADA’S TRADE WITH 
THE ORIENT INCREASING 


In a recent issue of Agricultural and 
Industrial Progress in Canada _ the 
growth of Canadian trade with the 
Orient is stressed. Taking 1910 as a 
typical pre-war year, it is pointed out 
that Canada’s trade with the Orient was 
insignificant, in fact there was a substan- 
tial adverse trade balance with Japan, 
while the exports to China from Canada 
were considerably less than those from 
China into Canada. 

It is stated that Japan has already 
purchased 15,000 tons of Canadian wheat 
from the present crop, and that heavy 
bookings of shipping space to China are 
being made for wheat shipments. In 
1915, Canada shipped no wheat whatso- 
ever to Japan, and by the end of 1918 
only eight bushels had been imported. 
Flour shipments were unknown. In view 
of these circumstances, the trade statis- 
tics for the last three years are interest- 
ing: 

EXPORTS OF WHEAT (IN BUSHELS) 

To— 1923 1924 1925 


Japan ....... 2,610,012 7,058,910 4,633,941 
China ....... 770,907 6,206,820 2,396,474 
EXPORTS OF FLOUR (IN BARRELS) 
To— 1923 1924 1925 
Japan ....seee 124,953 111,965 19,299 
CHINA .cccceees 270,526 504,923 345,706 


The combined wheat and flour exports 
to Japan in the past fiscal year amounted 
to about 33 per cent of the total export 
trade, and to China to over 50 per cent of 
the aggregate export value. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 31, 1925, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 lbs: 





From— U.K. U.S. Others 
i. NS A Serre eee ve 87,059 
a 1. Cisse, weeace deen 3,718 
2 SS Sry eer ee 16 
Other N. B, points. ..... SB ob wenes 
Montreal, Que. .... 498,659 ..... 649,043 
Quebec, Que. ...... Geese sécve 33,231 
as eee, GOB 860 teste) seen 7,364 
Athelstan, Que. ... /% Barrer 52,098 
St. John’s, Que. ... ) ne 22,560 
Lake Megantic, Que. ..... G = cevvee 
Sutton, Que. ...... 2,856 30 25,913 
Marmite, OMt, w¢-000 poses cvvce 295 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 656,588 752 388,193 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 438,418 ..... 233,880 
Cornwall, Ont. .... _ , MP er TT mer L iT er 
Fort William, Ont..  ..... B06) = ww eeee 
WPOSCRR, ORE. 22200 socee eecec 300 
Fort Francis, Ont.. ..... | errr 
Vancouver, B. C... 7156 2,646 248,050 

ORG ci vevecess 612,792 3,702 1,751,720 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
to Oct. 31, 1925 and 1924, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 








1925 1924 
United States ........ 2,797,690 484,174 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. 8. ports ..... 45,022,716 13,098,843 
Via Canadian ports. 11,658,587 11,039,208 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports..... 14,136 148,612 
Via Canadian ports. 13,614,807 7,969,265 
Datahs..csvvvcevsvvecs 73,107,936 32,740,102 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1925 1924 
United States ........ 3,702 11,136 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 106,641 179,173 
Via Canadian ports. 506,151 614,320 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports..... 730,603 1,130,208 
Via Canadian ports. 1,021,117 803,287 
DOtOES vccgvveccsececs 2,368,214 2,738,124 





Exports of flour from Argentina to 
other countries of South America aver- 
aged 667,000 bbls annually during the 
past five years; the United States aver- 
age annual exports were 890,000 bbls. 
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DUTCH PREFER AMERICAN 
FLOUR; CAN’T AFFORD IT 


AmsterpamM, Hottanp, Nov. 2.—The 
higher quotations for wheat did not fail 
to influence the markets here, and im- 
porters were glad to break the monotony 
of such a long period of idleness, Al- 
though the desire to do business was 
present, the chances proved remote where 
the American commodity was concerned, 
as the prices asked were. mostly above 
consideration. An exception was a cou- 
ple of offers of clear grade flour on a 
basis of $7.20 per 220 lbs which led to 
some sales, but the quantities offered 
were of moderate proportion. 

Canadian offers were again in line, and 
at $7.60 sales were made. If United 
States millers could offer a suitable qual- 
ity at that price they would undoubtedly 
find a wider market here than can be se- 
cured by the Canadian commodity, even 
under the best conditions, as American 
hard wheat flours are preferred. Bak- 
ers, however, have to consider competi- 
tion, and cannot go beyond a certain fig- 
ure, although they are willing to pay 
more for American flour. 

The home milled article is firm at $7.60 
@7.70. Belgian flour remains the strong- 
est competitor in the market, at $7.50. 
Any reasonable quantity is available, the 
quality being about equal to that of the 
home milled commodity, and it is near at 
hand. Moreover, the lower franc ex- 
change makes the position still more fa- 
vorable for the imported article. 

The weather keeps fine. Conditions, in 
fact, could not be better, and the nights 
still keep free from frosts. 





SWEDISH SHIPOWNER WOULD 
LIMIT SHIPPING CAPACITY 


Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 4.—New ways of 
remedying the present serious depres- 
sion in international shipping are continu- 
‘ally being advanced, but few are found 
to be practicable. The latest proposal 
comes from a Swedish shipowner, who 
wants to secure the passing of a new 
law to prohibit vessels of more than 25 
years of age trading to any port of the 
United States, the British Empire, Jap- 
an, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, 
Holland, Sweden, Spain, Denmark and 
Greece. The general opinion of experts 
is that this proposal is altogether too 
complex to become universal. Another 

roposal of this same owner is to estab- 
lish an international loadline, reducing 
the carrying capacity of vessels above 
25 years of age to one fourth or one half. 





BUSINESS QUIET IN GERMANY 

Hamsourc, Germany, Oct. 31.— This 
market continues quiet. Buyers follow 
their policy of taking only such flour as 
is absolutely necessary; consequently, 
there is little change in prices of either 
German milled or foreign flours. The 
firmer quotations of the world’s wheat 
markets have, however, exercised some 
influence, 

Importers showed interest in future 
shipments of Canadian and English 
brands, but very little business was done, 
the demands of the respective mills be- 
ing too high to leave the importers a 
reasonable profit. Business to Czecho- 
slovakia was also on a small scale. 

Mills’ quotations per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
Hamburg: Canadian export patents, 
$8.10@8.35; English patent flours, 82@ 
83s; English flours, milled from Manito- 
ba wheat, 32@35s. 





Durin 
and f 


1924 Denmark imported grain 
tuffs from Russia valued at ap- 


proximately $10,230,000. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 4.— Although 
wheat shipments to Europe show an in- 
crease, that rtion earmarked for the 
United Kingdom is smaller. Millers are 
in the market for wheat, particularly Ca- 
nadian, and it is also reported that they 
are purchasing fair quantities of English 
grain. The figure which London millers 
are still prepared to accept for flour must 
surely be an unprofitable one. Canadian 
mill prices, after experiencing a decline, 
have recovered, and are today 6d higher. 
In the present state of trade in London, 
with the wide spread in price between 
flour milled in Canada and that manu- 
factured in London, no large volume of 
business can be expected. A little trade 
will always be done, and it is a good 
thing for Canadian millers that they are 
able to find better outlets than the United 
Kingdom. 

Imported Flowr—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered by cable at 43s 9d@44s 
9d, c.i.f., for November seaboard, and at 
44s 6d@45s 6d for December and Janu- 
ary. There are resellers of these flours 
at 42s 6d@48s 6d. Canadian export pat- 
ents are offered at 41s 9d, c.i.f., for No- 
vember seaboard, and for December and 
January at 42s 6d. Importers realize that 
business is impossible on the mill basis 
today, and those who have any stock are 
prepared to do business on a basis of 39s 
6d@40s 6d, c.i.f, Canadian export pat- 
ents, milled in bond in the United States, 
are offered at 41s 6d, c.i.f., for November 
shipment, Ontario 90 per cent winter 
patents are dearer at 39s 6d, c.i.f., but 
the market will not pay the advance 
asked, 

Australian flours are in small spot sup- 
ply, and sellers are holding firmly for 
44s 6d, ex-store. The mills generally are 
asking 40s, c.i.f., for November and De- 
cember shipment, and one large Aus- 


tralian miller has accepted 37s 9d, c.i.f., 
for December-January shipment. 

Low Grade Flour.—Minneapolis low 
grade has been advanced to 27s 6d, c.i.f. 
Plate has also been advanced to 23s, but 
the value is considered to be about 3d 
less than this. This grade is slow of sale. 

Home Milled Flour—London millers 
have advanced their straight run grade 
to 48s, delivered, which is equal to about 
48s 6d, c.i.f. Unfortunately, this price 
does not represent the figure at which 
the majority of the mills are prepared 
to trade, and it is reported that Is less 
would be accepted from even small bak- 
ers. Furthermore, the flour is of good 
quality, with more than the usual 
strength. 

Flour Arrivals.—These have again been 
small. The quantities, in sacks of 280 
lbs each, were: from the United States, 
4,750; Canada, 10,575; India, 150. 

Wheat Prices.—The shortage of wheat 
is being emphasized by the premium 
which has recently been paid for some in 
a named steamer. So much is this the 
case that traders who are fortunate 
enough to hold such wheat are in the most 
unusual position of having buyers run 
after them. No.1 northern Manitoba, on 
passage, is held for 54s, October-Novem- 
ber has been sold at 52s 6d, with Novem- 
ber selling at 52s 742d. No. 2 northern 
Manitoba, on passage, sold at 53s 3d, 
with November offering at 51s 6d. No. 2 
mixed durum, named steamer, sold at 
49s, and November is offered at 48s 9d. 
— wheat is only occasionally of- 
ere 





Liverroot, Enc., Nov. 4.—There is a 
much better demand for flour in the Liv- 
erpool district, and cheap sellers of home 
milled have withdrawn their offers. 
Values are about unchanged on the week. 








The Pessimistic English Miller Speaks 


SATIRICAL letter from an Eng- 

lish miller appears in the current 

number of Milling, in which he de- 
clares that his calling is the most unre- 
munerative, the most arduous, the most 
hazardous, known to man. It is conduct- 
ed solely with such primitive weapons 
as tomahawks and scalpers. Every morn- 
ing is battle. Every noon is bloodshed. 
Every night is wounds, broken bones and 
painful death. He goes on to say that 
no boy should be allowed to enter a 
mill, Put him rather into the crater of 
a volcano. Education for milling, tech- 
nical or literary, is cruel waste. There is 
no more comfort or gain in the craft 
than there is in the airless, arid desert or 
in the festering, flyblown, sickly swamp. 

After dilating on the fact that every 
man’s hand is against the miller and that 
the miller also raises his own hand 
against himself, as he seems to have de- 
cided that he will not make money, the 
pessimist draws a picture of how the 
miller can bring all men to his feet beg- 
ging for bread, as follows: 

“Millers, the time has come to close 
your mills! Shut down for one week, 
and the halfpenny re (which is now 
two halfpennies) will spit venom. Shut 
down two weeks, and it will become silent 
and complain falteringly. Stop three 
weeks, and the populace will ignore the 
felt and feather ie and loaves. 
Stop four weeks, and you will have a 


working margin offered and there will be 
a cow or two and a horse or two and a 
pig or two to support your claim for a 
living wage with a saan | look toward 
the food ys ga Stop eight weeks, and 
the whole land will look toward you—the 
sneering food faddist, the brown bread 
fanatic, the white bread vilifier, the slan- 
derer who charged you with profiteering, 
the government which said ‘thou shalt 
not make money!” 

He concludes his parable by reviewing 
the good old times, and making a proph- 
ecy with a great big “if.” 

“Fifty years ago flour was wholesome, 
mills were small, milling paid. Simple 
arithmetic showed that if all those little 
mills were successful, a large plant of 100 
sacks per hour would coin money. First 
one grabber | ors me at it, then another. 
The whole industry changed in a decade; 
the marauding few made vast fortunes, 
and the countryside has become strewn 
with the gaunt skeletons of derelict mills 
—the prey. Vast fortunes, lucky gentle- 
men! but at the expense of many a worthy 
failure and many an economic crime. 

“If agriculture were made to flourish; 
if the land produced all the food re- 
quired; if every town had its mill and 
every mill ground local wheat; if every 
mill with a capacity of over 15 sacks an 
hour were closed down; then the country- 
side would laugh and sing, and a thou- 
sand millowners would find content.” 





Imported flour is very quiet, both on 
spot and for shipment. Manitoba ex 
ports are offered at 41s, and top pat 
ents at 48@44s. 

Wheat.—The chief feature of interes‘ 
in wheat during the week was the repor 
of rain in Australia. There have also 
been reports of frost in Argentina. Mill 
ers have been in the market for Canadian 
wheat, and a fair business was done: 
some American wheat has also been 
bought. The holdings of British miller 
are believed to be still quite moderate 
Shipments have been liberal, but a large 
proportion is directed to the Continent. 

The large shipments to the Continen! 
from North America continue to be « 
striking feature. They are much greater 
than expected, allowing for the high esti 
mates of the yields published by the gov 
ernments of most European countries 
It would seem that in some parts the 
actual outturn did not equal expectation: 
but these districts are comparatively few 
and the reason for the large purchas« 
must, be found elsewhere. The impre: 
sion prevails that growers, as a whol: 
are holding their wheat for a better mar 
ket. Another reason for buying freel 
in Canada is that there is no other sourc 
of supply for strong wheat, and conti 
nental millers, as, also, those in the Unit 
ed Kingdom, cannot afford to allow thei 
competitors to make a better sack o 
flour than they themselves make. 





Betrast, Iretanp, Nov. 2.—Althoug]l 
prices have been better, especially in for 
ward positions, there has not been much 
business. Sales have been mostly of spot 
flour at prices less than the mills are ask- 
ing. Bakers will not commit themselves 
to the purchase of large quantities ahead, 
because it is questionable whether flour 
bought today would allow a profit at 
the present price of the loaf. It is doubt- 
ful whether any baker in Belfast or 
Dublin has more than a three to five 
weeks’ stock, 


Imported Flour—Flour prices have 
fluctuated. Some Manitoba mills are sold 
up to the end of the year, and very few 
have any flour to offer for November 
shipment. Prices for short Manitoba 
patents have been as high as 44s, c.i.f., 
Belfast, for December shipment, and Is 
more for January. Although English 
mills have advanced their prices, they set 
the pace for importers of over-sea flour. 
Export patents are firmer on spot, as 
there is not as much of this flour arriving 
as of short grade. Most importers ask 
about 42s, delivered. Minneapolis flours 
have fluctuated considerably, one well- 
known mark being quoted at 40s, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, and another at 40s 6d. 
This makes business very difficult. Ca- 
nadian soft patents are firmer, latest 
cables indicating 38s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast. 
Australian flours are out of line compared 
with heme milled flours, which are offered 
at 44@49s, delivered. 





Guiascow, Scortanp, Nov. 3.—Certain 
factors in the market are disturbing im- 
porters. The Canadian pool has default- 
ed on its October wheat; another source 
of trouble lies in the fact that Russian 
wheat sold for September shipment from 
the Baltic is not expected to arrive here 
for 10 days, and the buyers of this wheat 
have mostly been offering flour which they 
expected to make from it for delivery in 
the last half of October. This would 
have been a serious matter for the mill- 
ers who are involved in these transac- 
tions had their wheat purchases been on 
any scale, but for the most part those 
of Russian wheat have been relatively 
small trial lots. 

Canadian Pool’s Default.—The default- 
ing by the Canadian pool is regarded as 
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a fairly serious matter, especially as this 
harvest has yielded the dominion its sec- 
ond largest exportable surplus. Outside 
houses have tendered their October 
wheat, but the pool has failed. The ex- 
cuse is that there is something wrong with 
the vessel engaged for the Glasgow ship- 
ments. 

Wheat has advanced in value, Manitoba 
being up about 16c from the bottom price. 
Flour traders find that bakers are re- 
luctant to acknowledge the almost cer- 
tainty of higher prices. The argument 
is being used that, since the food council 
is forcing the baker to sell bread at prices 
which leave him no profit, he cannot be 
expected to pay more for the ingredients 
of the loaf. 

Home Milled Flour.—Local millers 
have very heavy deliveries to make this 
month, and they must get supplies of 
wheat to enable them to honor their con- 
tracts. Their prices for November, De- 
cember and January delivery of their 
three grades, quoted on the c.i.f. basis, are 
38s, 40s and 42s per 280 lbs. 

Imported Flours.—Manitoba exports 
are offered at 41s, c.i.f., but the most that 
can be got for them on spot is about 39s 
6d. There is a Buffalo offer of Manitoba 
flour at 40s 9d. American winters are 
very dear, being quoted at 50s, c.i.f., but 
demand is not heavy. Canadian winters 
are about 40s@40s 6d, Australian 41s 6d 
on spot and 39s for new crop, December- 
January shipment. Argentina, as the 
next source of supply to enter the mar- 
ket, is attracting a speculative interest. 





GOOD ENGLISH WHEAT YIELD 

Lonpvon, Ena., Nov. 3.—The yield per 
acre of this year’s wheat crop in England 
was the best for 10 years. An official 
statement issued by the ministry of agri- 
culture places the yield per acre at 33.75 
bus, which is one bushel more than last 
year and two above the average for the 
10-year period, 1915-24. 

The estimated total production of the 
English wheat crop differs little from the 
1924 figures, in spite of a reduction in the 
area sown to wheat by 45,000 acres. The 
production for 1925 is placed at 50,773,- 
000 bus. 


HUSBAND MAY NOT BUY 
ON BEHALF OF WIFE 


A mill’s agent was evidently misled 
by the sentiment that marriage makes 
the parties one, for in the case of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. vs. Pedro (149 N. 
E. 124) it was decided that defendant 
was not liable for a contract unauthoriz- 
edly made by her husband. 

Defendant owned and operated a bak- 
ery in which her husband was an em- 
ployee. The husband signed a contract 
in her name to buy, but there was no 
showing that he was authorized to bind 
her in this regard. Four days later de- 
fendant wrote a letter to the mill, can- 
_celing the order. Suit for breach of the 
contract followed. 

Being unable to establish the fact that 
the husband was authorized to make -the 
contract for his wife, the mill’s attor- 
neys attempted to show a ratification by 
her, within the well-settled rule of law 
that a ratified unauthorized contract is 
as binding as one authorized in the first 
instance. The mill testified that a few 
days after the order was taken the bak- 
ery was visited and “they said they would 
not accept the flour because they did not 
want to use the brand of flour mentioned 
in the contract, and that no other reasons 
were given for not accepting the flour.” 

Affirming judgment in favor of de- 
fendant, the Massachusetts supreme ju- 
dicial court said: 

“This was not sufficient evidence to es- 
tablish the defendant’s ratification of the 
unauthorized contract. She disaffirmed 
the contract . . . within four days after 
it was made. She in no way approved 
it, and she repudiated it within a reason- 
able time. Ratification is not to be in- 
ferred from the fact that she stated to 
the plaintiff's agent that she did not wish 
to use the plaintiff's brand of flour. She 
did not adopt the contract, and was not 
bound to give her reasons for her dis- 
affirmance of it. The husband was not 
her agent and she was not estopped by 
her statements to the plaintiffs agent 
from canceling the contract.” 

A. L. H. Srneer. - 
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NEW YORK 

Business in the local market was of a 
hand-to-mouth nature which resulted in 
a poor to fair volume of business. As 
the weeks pass, it becomes increasingly 
evident that buyers are simply taking 
on flour for immediate needs, with the 
result that the situation is spotty, cer- 
tain of the trade getting the business 
one week and ‘others the next. All this 
gives the impression that business is very 
quiet, while actually the total volume is 
only slightly below last year. 

There is no doubt that the violent 
changes. in the wheat market proved ex- 
tremely disconcerting to buyers. When 
it went up, they were quite ready to 
make what would have been an accept- 
able bid the day before, continually re- 
maining behind the mills on the upturn 
and below them on the descent. 

Market Featureless.—No special grade 
of flour was sufficiently strong to be re- 
garded as a feature last week. Spring 
and hard winter prices were on a par, 
as has been the case for some time; soft 
winters from eastern states generally 
showed decided firmness, with Pacific 
Coast flours at the top of the range, and 
midwesterns about 50c above the others. 

Export Trade.—Export business was 
very dull, with a decided lack of inquiry, 
although every week an improvement is 
expected, as the feeling prevails that for- 
eign buyers have overstayed the market 
and should be in line for good purchases. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 20, be- 
fore the close: spring fancy patents $8.80 
@9.30 bbl, standard patents $8.40@8.80, 
clears $7.30@7.90; hard winter short pat- 
ents $8.75@9.25, straights $8.40@8.80; 
soft winter straights, $7.45@8; rye, $5.25 
@5.75,—all in jutes. Receipts, 340,802 
bbls; exports, 109,619. 


WHEAT 

The wheat market was erratic, with a 
decided net gain. Crop and foreign news 
was bullish. Export business was good. 
Quotations, Nov. 20, before the close: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.8114 bu; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.79%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b.. ex- 
port, $1.81144; No. 1 northern Manitoba 


fin bond), f.o.b., export, $1.5614: No. 2 


mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.46%. Re- 
ceipts, 1,984,600 bus; exports, 1,937,522. 


OATS 

The oats market was influenced by 

wheat and corn. Quotations, Nov. 20: 

No. 2 white, 50c bu; No. 3 white, 49c. 
Receipts, 382,000 bus; exports, 181,492. 


FLOUR CLUB DINES 


The New York Flour Club held its an- 
nual fall dinner on Nov. 17, at Janssen’s 
Chop House, the event being well attend- 
ed. During the evening several vaude- 
ville artists entertained the party with 
songs and dances, and the usual chorus 
singing furnished an opportunity for 
every one to vent their enthusiasm. 

NOTES 

A. W. Mears,-of the Baltimore office 
of the Harry E. White Co., was on the 
exchange Nov. 18-19. 

George P. Urban, treasurer of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, vis- 
ited the New York trade last week. 

Dwight Yerxa, manager of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills, Buffalo, visited the 
New York office of the mill on Nov. 17. 

Flour shipments from the port of New 
York last week were 178,428 sacks, com- 
pared with 105,766 in the previous week. 

Flour at railroad terminals last week 
numbered 1,155 cars, in the previous 
week 1,161, and in the same week a year 
ago 1,205. 

H. M. Meech, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., spent two 
days last week in New York, visiting 


Fred Quackenbush, who handles the mill 
account here. 

George W. Flach, vice president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., flour, New York, 
left on Nov. 18 for a 10-day vacation in 
the South. 

Guiseppe Occhipinti, baker, 62 Sulli- 
van Street, this city, has been thrown 
into involuntary bankruptcy on a claim 
for $500 by Maxwell Kulla, flour jobber. 

Ralph Denio, of the J. W. Denio Mill- 
ing Co., Sheridan, Wyo., is spending a 
week or so in the New York market, 
making his headquarters at the office of 
Ray Kilthau, who has the mill’s account 
here. 

Pie bakers are worried by the increas- 
ing difficulty in obtaining fruit, and its 
higher prices. There are no cheap ber- 
ries on the market, and brokers who 
handle these products report that bakers 
are buying all the canned and dried fruit 
that they can get. 


F. E. Browder, vice president of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
and William Menton, Springfield, Mass., 
New England representative for the mill, 
were in New York last week, making 
their headquarters with Dawson & 
Seaver, who handle the Hubbard account 
in this territory. 


BUFFALO 

Last week was the quietest since the 
September activity ended. Evidently 
the trade then bought more than it need- 
ed. Sales by mills have not been large 
enough to bring them into the market 
for more wheat. It is impossible to 
convince most millers that $1.75 bu wheat 
is likely to come. Reports from visitors 
to the Northwest speak of the keen de- 
mand for wheat in that section, also that 
stocks available for sale are light and 
those in elevators are largely already 
held by the mills. Unless farmers let 
go soon, there is little chance of getting 
wheat for December delivery in Chicago 
from the Northwest. Flour buyers are 
averse to these bullish predictions, and 
are waiting until the advance shall come 
before purchasing. 

Kansas patents and standards are un- 
changed in price and almost as dull as 
springs, even at the lower range of prices. 
Rye flour, which has been so dull that it 
could hardly be given away, has strength- 
ened, and sales attained a_ respectable 
total last week. Semolina was quoted at 
454¢ lb, bulk, and 4%%c, sacked. Maca- 
roni manufacturers offer their product 
at 8c lb, wholesale. Manufacturers of 
pastry flour find the cost of soft winters 
too high for much buying, as the outlet 
for their product has been narrowed by 
the prices it is necessary for them to 
quote. 

Buffalo quotations, Nov. 21: spring 
fancy patents $9@9.25 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.75@8.80, clears $7.50, second clears 
$46 ton; rye, $5.25@5.30 bbl for white, 
$5.20 for medium, and $4.90@5 for dark; 
Kansas patents $8.75@9, standards $8.15 
@8.50; semolina, 4°%c lb, bulk, for No. 2, 
and 4%c for sacked. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 15-21 ...... 238,000 195,906 82 
Previous week .. 238,000 211,039 89 
Foar OGG cccvcce 238,000 172,621 72 
Two years ago... 166,500 124,504 75 


Offerings of wheat continue light, and 
premiums are well maintained. Millers, 
however, complain of the poor flour de- 
mand, and no sales are effected. 

Receipts of oats continue light, and 
the demand is still sufficient for the few 
cars of top qualities which are received. 
No. 2 white sold at 475c bu on Nov. 21, 
and No. 3 white at 455%4@46%c. While 
the inquiry for both malting and feed 
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barley is very light, prices are firm and 
holders unwilling to shade them to ef- 
fect sales. There is some increase in the 
demand for rye, with futures higher. 
Limits advanced 1c last week. 


NOTES 

C. P. Wolverton, of the Maritime Mill- 
ing Co., is in Delphi, Ind., his home town. 

Charles T. Stork, of Noury & Van der 
Lande, has returned from the Federa- 
tion meeting in Chicago. 

John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co., has returned from a 
trip to Chicago, Minneapolis and Duluth. 

W. S. Preyer, eastern representative 
of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 
is on a two weeks’ trip to central states 
markets, 

B. H. Wilken, general superintendent 
of the Kruger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, was a recent visitor in Buf- 
falo. 

William F. Drake, a well-known flour 
jobber of this city, is now connected 
with the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, as New York state representa- 
tive. 

The steamer Paragon, towing two 
barges carrying 1,170 tons wheat to New 
York, struck a submerged rock in Niag- 
ara River recently and sank. The barges 
were safely towed to shore. 

Four persons were drowned in a gale 
on Nov. 15 when three barges, en route 
here from Cleveland to pick up grain 
cargoes for the Atlantic seaboard, were 
dashed to pieces against the breakwall 
at the foot of Michigan Avenue. 

Representatives of all the larger chain 
stores operating in New York state met 
at Rochester and formed a temporary 
organization which it is expected will 
later take a permanent form as an auxil- 
iary to the National Chain Store Asso- 
ciation. 

An appeal has been made to locate 
Josef Nelson, mill worker, who last was 
heard of while employed by the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. in this city in May. His 
mother, who resides at 1663 Sherburne 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., should be com- 
municated with. 

Stocks of grain in store at this port 
for the week ending Nov. 16 were as 
follows: wheat, 5,250,888 bus; corn, 84,- 
042; oats, 3,343,344; barley, 1,802,357; 
rye, 200,633; afloat in the harbor, wheat 
3,066,519 bus, oats 797,824, barley 266,- 
952, rye 686,619, 


The Leeson Grain Co., Inc., has been 
formed to conduct a general grain mer- 
chandising business. W. L. Stephens, 
formerly with the Churchill Grain & 
Feeds Co., will look after the cash grain 
end of the business. A. H. Leeson, 
president of the company, has been very 
successful in building operations here. 


The third and second floors of the mill 
owned by E. S. Smith at Addison, near 
Corning, N. Y., crashed through to the 
first floor under the weight of 30 tons 
of corn last week. Two men narrowly 
escaped death when the collapse came 
without warning. Much damage was 
done to the machinery, and the entire 
plant is crippled. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


BOSTON 

Rising wheat markets resulted in a 
sharp advance of 25@35c in flour prices 
last week. Buyers’ ideas, however, are 
considerably below those of mills. In a 
few instances, where the mill agent has 
been able to put through an order at a 
price considered by the mill as very low, 
the buyers seem to feel that they could 
have done better by holding off longer. 

In spite of a steady increase in val- 
ues, buyers are not impressed with the 
strength of the situation, as there have 
been too many cases since the new crop 
when the bottom has suddenly dropped 
out of the market. 

Quotations, Nov. 21, per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks: spring short patents $10@10.15 
bbl, standard patents $8.80@9.25, first 
clears $7.85@8.50; hard winter patents, 
$8.75@9.70; soft winter patents $8.65@ 
9.60, straight $7.60@8.50, clear $7.10@ 
7.75. 

A moderate demand for rye flour is 
reported, with some advance in prices. 
The trade is only meeting its urgent 
needs, however. Choice white patent was 
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quoted on Nov. 21 at $5.40@5.70 bbl, 
in sacks, and standard patents at $5.25 
@5.50. Dark was in good demand at 
$4.55@4.60. Rye meal was quiet at $4.60 
@4.65. 

Receipts at Boston during the week, 
and stocks on hand Nov. 21, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts— c—Stocks—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis.... 28,960 26,100 ..... «ees 
Wheat, bus...218,875 27,025 40,048 153,530 
Corm, Bun...--. O60 sesso GBB  cvcces 
Oats, bus..... 7,325 104,500 67,124 137,973 


Rye, DUS....6+ «+00. 232,900 2,868 232,979 
Barley, bus... 65,500 47,100 140,144 99,630 


Millfeed, tons. GD aeeee s9266 e000 

Corn meal, bbis 100 TSO cccee = =avece 

Oatmeal, cases. 1,689 B.900 cecce coves 
NOTES 


Recent visitors to the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange included W. V. Ham- 
ilton, of William Hamilton & Son, mill- 
ers, Caledonia, N. Y. 

Frank Diauto, a flour and grain re- 
ceiver of Randolph, Mass., and a mem- 
ber of the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change, left this week for Los Angeles, 
accompanied by Mrs. Diauto, for a six 
months’ stay. 

Over 200 men and women attended the 
annual fall meeting of the Middlesex 
County farm bureau extension service, 
held in Waltham, Mass., Nov. 14 A. 
W. Gilbert, state commissioner of agri- 
culture, and Albert B. Graham, of the 
home extension bureau of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were 
speakers. 

The steamer Devonian is scheduled to 
sail from Boston this week with the 
largest single shipment of grain exported 
from Boston for months. She will have 
as part cargo 216,000 bus Canadian 
wheat destined for Liverpool. A _ so- 
called tramp steamer has been booked to 
load about 300,000 bus wheat, mostly 
durum, for a Mediterranean port, and 
is scheduled to sail late this month. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour was in poor demand locally last 
week, although nominally 10@15c bbl 
higher to conform with the 2@4c advance 
in cash wheat. Buyers, as a rule, take no 
stock in the frost and rust talk from the 
Argentine. A fairly good business was 
done with outside buyers in near-by soft 
winter straight at $7.10, bulk, basis Balti- 
more. While most mills followed wheat 
closely, a few were anxious for business 
and offered inducements to get it. It was 
rumored that one southwestern mill was 
disposed to take orders for next July 
shipment based on the price of the option, 
but apparently no one here wished to en- 
tertain a deal like that. 

Rye and July wheat led in the advance, 
the former because it was comparatively 
cheap, and the latter on the theory that 
the new crop acreage has been greatly 
reduced by excessive rainfall. Springs 
and hard winters were generally held 
high, but in instances were ready to meet 
reasonable offers. The quality of some 
springs is not satisfactory, it being felt 
that the mills which are making such stock 
are using an admixture of durum or some 
other softer wheat. It is regarded as a 
great mistake to deviate from an estab- 
lished standard to fit the price. 

Closing prices, Nov. 21, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 20 
@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$8.85@9.10, standard patent $8.35@8.60; 
hard winter short patent $8.85@9.10, 
standard patent $8.35@8.60; soft winter 
short patent $7.85@8.60, straight (near- 
by) $7.10@7.35; rye flour, white $5.40@ 
5.65, dark $4.65@4.90. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
22,284 bbls, 9,324 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports were 
6,174 bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 3%c higher 
than in the previous week, with stocks 
comprising mostly southern, held by 
country owners for higher markets, and 
Canadian in bond for export. Closing 
prices, Nov. 21: spot No. 2 red winter 
$1.69% bu, garlicky $1.65%4. Bag lots 
of southern by boat sold at $1.45@1.60, 
according to quality and condition. 

Of the 393,420 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Nov. 21, 387,789 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 400,- 
280 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Cana- 


dian wheat for the week were 370,904 
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bus; stock, 239,843. Receipts of southern 
wheat for the week, 5,114 bus; so far this 
season, 1,118,672; last year, 1,039,202. 
Closing price of southern contract grade 
on Nov. 21, $1.65%4; last year, $1.63. 

Oats prices, Nov. 21: No. 2 white, 50c; 
No. 8 white, 49c. 

NOTES 


Exports from here last week were 6,174 
bbls flour and 400,280 bus Canadian 
wheat. 

The General Steamship Corporation 
will enter the intercoastal trade with sev- 
en. steamers next month. 

It is announced that a campaign has 
been launched to double the membership 
of the Maryland Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.80 bu; domestic wheat, $1.80; corn, 
$1.15; rye, $1.10; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.70 bu; domestic wheat, $1.75; corn, 
$1.15; rye, $1.10; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 


Grain receipts here last week were 393,- 
420 bus wheat, 7,984 corn, 29,234 oats and 
806 rye; stocks at the close, 1,792,337 bus 
wheat, 16,560 corn, 91,473 oats, 51,635 
rye, 181,082 barley and 1,250 buckwheat. 


Visitors to this market last week in- 
cluded W. C. Renstrom, president of 
the Angell Co., feeds, Chicago, and A. G. 
Bemmels, sales manager for the Baldwin 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

The Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd., Winnipeg, last week 
shipped from this port the largest cargo 
of wheat that has cleared from here for 
a long time. It comprised 360,280 bus 
hManitoba grain. 

Another local store of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. was robbed on 
Nov. 14. Five suspects have been ar- 
rested, three of whom, it is reported, 
have been identified as participating in 
the robberies. 

H. Frank Mellier, of Hayward & Co., 
brokers and agents in flour, feed and 
grain, who has been undergoing treat- 
ment at a local hospital for some weeks, 
has returned to his home and hopes soon 
to resume his duties. 

One of the big local chain stores is sell- 
ing fruit cake, 3 lbs in a decorated tin, 
for $1.75; buns, baked with pure butter, 
16c doz; bread, large loaf 6c, extra large 
wrapped loaf 10c, raisin bread 12c and 
real rye bread 9c; pound and sponge 
cake, 25c lb, and special three-layer 
cream iced coconut top cake, 49c each. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 224 cars, which grad- 
ed as follows: 138 No. 1 hard spring, 64 
No. 1 dark northern spring and 22 No. 2 
dark northern spring. Considerable Ca- 
nadian wheat is in transit for this port, 
and practically all the wheat being re- 
ceived and exported at Baltimore just 
now is Canadian. 

C. H. Dorsey 





LARGE MERGER OF 
GROCERS ANNOUNCED 


Boston, Mass.—Articles of agreement 
were signed, Nov. 19, for the merger of 
O’Keefe’s, Inc., the John T. Connor Co., 
and the Ginter Co., the name of the new 
corporation to be known as the First 
National Stores, Inc. The authorized 
capitalization will be $5,000,000 of 7 per 
cent preferred and 600,000 shares of 
common stock. No new capital will be 
provided, and the consolidation will be 
effected by an exchange of securities. 

M. O’Keefe, president of O’Keefe’s, 
Inc., will be president of the new con- 
cern, A. F. Goodwin, president of the 
Ginter Co., will be chairman of the board, 
and Charles F. Adams, president of the 
John T. Connor Co., will be treasurer. 
Various rn So of the three 
companies are to become vice presidents. 
For the present all stores will be con- 
ducted under the old names, but new ones 
to be opened in other sections will bear 
the new title. 

This grocery merger is the largest for 
years in New England, as the combined 
business of the three concerns amounts to 
over $50,000,000 yearly. A big flour busi- 
ness is handled. 
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SEATTLE 


There was little new flour business in 
north coast markets last week. Many 
buyers have bought up to Jan. 1 and, in 
spite of the recent strong advance in 
wheat, will not commit themselves far 
ahead. 

Interior mills have consistently sold a 
fair amount of flour to middle western 
markets and Memphis territory, but the 
demand has not been keen. The same is 
true of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Nov. 20: family 
patent $8.20@8.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $7.20@7.50, 98's; 
standard patent $7.50@7.80, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.60@9.30, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Nov. 20: Da- 
kota, $9@9.45 bbl; Montana, $8.80@9.20. 

Export Trade—North and South 
China, Dairen and Hongkong were far 
out of line last week. Sales consisted of 
a few small parcels, and were made by 
mills which were willing to accept 25@ 
80c bbl less than what most mills consid- 
ered a compensatory quotation. There 
was some inquiry at prices which even 
Canadian mills, with their prices about 
70c bbl below American limits, consid- 
ered 50c too low. Business with the 
Philippines continued satisfactory, and 
with South America fair, but. was non- 
existent with the United Kingdom and 
the Continent. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Nov. 20: to Hongkong 
and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears $7.45 bbl, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent, or $6.75, net, f.a.s., basis 49-Ib 
cottons; patents $8.50, c.i.f., less 2 per 
cent, or $7.75, net, f.a.s; to the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 43s 6d 
and hard wheat straights 45s 6d, c.i.f., 
per 280 Ibs, jutes. 


WHEAT 


Coast markets have only partially fol- 
lowed recent advances in other markets, 
as milling demand has been limited, ex- 
porters have been out of the market, and 
stocks in first hands are heavy. Prompt 
wheat quotations, sacked, coast, Nov. 20: 
soft white, $1.52 bu; western white, 
$1.51; hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.50; western red, $1.48; Big Bend blue- 
stem and Baart, $1.55@1.56. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

BE. BOONE cecsepesoucecees 23,783 43 
Previous week ........... 28,111 53 
WO MBS: bi 6 odc vededscces 16,457 31 
Two years ago ........... 42,682 81 
Three years ago .......... 33,326 63 
Four years ago ........... 22,294 42 
Five years ago ........... 9,231 17 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

activity 

BOY. BBE ccccccccecscise 68 
Previous week % 71 
Ee TD saceceseceedetus by 40 
Two years ago 104 
Three years ago .... 55 
Four years ago 90 
Five years ago 28 





Montana mills quoted first clear on 
Nov. 21 at $7.70@8.45 bbl, coast. 

The 40-bbl mill of the Lexington (Ore- 
gon) Flour & Feed Co., and other prop- 
erty. were sold at a sheriff's sale last 
week. 


The grain warehouses, containing 45,- 
000 bus wheat, of the Pacific Elevator 
Co. and Nelson Bros., Valley Grove, 
Wash., were burned last week. The loss 
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totaled $69,000, and was covered by in- 
surance. 


The abnormally high prices for pot:- 
toes should result in increased brea 
consumption. The high prices in easter) 
markets are reflected on the north Ps- 
cific Coast, where the crop is abou 
normal, 


W. H. Irvine, assistant to the presi 
dent and secretary of the Fisher Flour 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, who injured . 
vertebra in a gymnasium a number o 
weeks ago, was taken to the Mayo Bro: 
hospital at Rochester, Minn., last week. 
O. D. Fisher, president of the company 
accompanied him. 


Fall sown wheat was greatly helped b 
good rains last week, following the gen 
eral rains of the week before. Sate seed 
ed wheat, sown in the dust, has sprouted 
and fields with weak stands have bee 
improved by the germinating of do: 
mant kernels. A liberal fall of sno 
in the Big Bend country assures moi 
ture for spring seeding. 


At the hearing before the Intersta 
Commerce Commission at San Franci: 
last week of the application of carri: 
for general rate increases, R. D. Lyt 
traffic manager of the North Pacific Mi 
ers’ Association, opposed the increas 
from the standpoint of north coast mi 
ers. Pacific northwestern millers, 
said, were equipped to handle twice t! 
tonnage of grain which they were ha: 
dling; advanced rates would deprive t! 
railroads of the heavy corn tonnag~ 
moving to the Pacific Coast and increa: 
imports of foreign corn, which in 192 
amounted to 4,106,920 bus, of which 3 
921,496 came from Argentina. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Rapid advances in the wheat mark« 
carried San Francisco prices higher la: 
week, a readjustment of prices on No\ 
20 being followed by prospects of furth« 
changes. This, however, did not chang 
the policy of purchasing for immediat: 
delivery. Bookings continued at abou 
the same proportions as for severa 
months, and arrivals were normal bot! 
from eastern mills and from the Pacifi 
Northwest. 

California quotations, Nov. 21: famil\ 
flours $9.30 bbl, $9.10 being quoted for 
car lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags; top pat- 
ents, $8.70; straights, $7.40@7.70; bakers 
patents $8.40@8.90; cracker and maca 
roni flour $8.30, car lots, f.o.b., California 
common points, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Outside mills also advanced their prices 
last week, the quotations on Nov. 21 be- 
ing $9.10@9.25 bbl for Kansas standard 
patents, $9.10@9.80 for Montana stand- 
ard patents and $9.80@9.80 for Dakota 
standard patents, car lots, f.o.b., Califor- 
nia common points, basis 98-lb cottons. 

Although advances were made in all 
grades of flour, no changes were recorde«| 
at the San Francisco Grain Exchange in 
the official quotations for wheat, these be- 
ing $2.60@2.70 per 100 Ibs on Nov. 21. 
There was no activity, and no sales were 
announced. 

NOTES 


H. Levy, of the Capitol Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, was in San Francisco on 
business last week. 

Utah and Idaho will have exhibits this 
year at the seed show in Chicago, officials 
of the two states having made arrange- 
ments for them. 

Cane and beet sugar prices were ad- 
vanced last week, the new wholesale 
prices being $5.55 per 100 lbs for cane 
and $5.35 for beet, f.o.b., San Francisco. 

California raised 2,450,000 bus corn in 
1925, compared with 2,345,000 in 1924, 
according to final estimates made by E. 
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E. Kaufman, federal and state agricul- 
tural statistician. 

Four of the largest Sperry Flour Co. 
plants—those at Vallejo, Ogden, Tacoma 
and Spokane—are now running at ca- 
pacity. The one at Portland is not doing 
so well, owing to unfavorable export 
conditions, though improvement is said 
to be in sight. 

Improvement in transportation facili- 
ties between America and the Orient will 
be necessary before there is any impor- 
tant acceleration of market activities in 
China, according to word received in San 
Francisco from the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

James E. Fickett has been chosen pres- 
ident and chief executive officer of Miller 
& Lux, Inc. This company is arranging 
for division and sale of many thousands 
of acres of land in central California, 
much of which is to be planted to cotton, 
wheat and other crops after having long 
been used only for grazing. 

That America will be face to face with 
the limit of its food supply in 50 or 75 
years, unless there is a change in condi- 
tions, is the view expressed by a former 
governor of Illinois, Frank O. Lowden, 
in an address at Oakland, Cal., while chief 
guest of the Pacific Slope Dairy Show. 
Desertion of the farms for the city and 
lack of co-operation among farmers were 
two of the phases touched upon by the 
Illinois leader. 

Concerted opposition to higher freight 
rates in the West was voiced during the 
week at freight rate hearings of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission held at 
San Francisco and attended by traffic ex- 
perts of the Rocky Mountain and Pa- 
cific Coast states. That the changes pro- 
posed by the railroads would bring a 
further overbalancing of freight rates 
favoring the East was a contention raised 
at the hearings. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


PORTLAND 

Flour prices followed wheat upward 
last week, with a 20c bbl advance on all 
family and bakers grades. Buying was 
of only fair volume. Quotations, Nov. 
21: family patents $8.65 bbl, bakers hard 
wheat patents $9.25, bakers blue-stem 
patents $8.25. Export bids continue to 
be out of line. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

ee! rere 30,614 49 
Previous week ........... 26,468 42 
WORF GES sadcvccoccecoece 32,804 52 
TWO FORTS BBO .occccscses 58,141 93 
Three YOQrs QO ...220000% 36,746 60 
POGr FORTS GMO ..ccccccses 29,584 52 
roe eer 12,975 27 


Wheat has advanced steadily, although 
not to the same extent as in the East and 
abroad. This has brought prices here 
closer to a parity with Europe, and leads 
to the hope that export trade of good 
proportions will develop soon. A num- 
ber of parcel lots were moved, but this 
was to take advantage of cheap freight 
space that was available. . 

There was a fair demand for wheat, 
with November club and soft white quot- 
ed on Nov.-21 at $1.54 bu. Milling grades 
were also taken when offered, but farm- 
ers were slow sellers. In the trade here it 
is estimated that not over 65 per cent of 
the crop has been sold to date. Figures 
compiled from warehouse records of 
Walla Walla, Columbia and Garfield 
counties show that, with a total crop of 
9,240,733 bus, there are still 6,931,865 un- 
sold there. 

Two lots of wheat were cleared for the 
Orient late last week, one of 166,542 bus 
for Yokohama and the other of 83,328 bus 
for Kobe. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 
A price increase of 20c bbl on all 
grades of California flours was the prin- 
cipal feature of the southern California 
market last week. Demand was unsteady, 
and scattered sales were the general rule 
throughout the territory. Arrivals of 
middle western and northern flours were 
heavy, and a good volume of all grades 
was disposed of by local jobbers. Prices 
remained firm for the most part, with 

some advances in certain lines. 


Quotations, Nov. 20: California family. 


patents, $9.20 bbl, basis %%’s, cotton 
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sacks; California hard wheat bakers, 
$8.60, basis 4%’s; California blended bak- 
ers, $8.40; California pastry, $7.70; Kan- 
sas standard patents, $9; Montana stand- 
ard patents, $9.30; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $9.80; Washington-Oregon blue- 
stem, $8.40; Washington pastry, $7.80. 


NOTES 


W. H. Joyce, president of the Sperry 
Flour Co., was in Los Angeles on busi- 
ness last week. 

A. J. Pierce, San Bernardino represen- 
tative of the Sperry Flour Co., is com- 
pleting arrangements for a ladies’ night 
program of the San Bernardino Bakers’ 
Association, to be held on Dec. 2, at the 
Fontana Inn. The program will include 
vaudeville, music and dancing. 

W. E. Keller, president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, re- 
turned on Nov. 19 from an extensive trip 
to Europe. He visited most of the larg- 
est cities in Italy, France, Holland, Ger- 
many and England. Mr. Keller was ab- 
rer approximately three months and a 

alf. 

An open meeting of retail and whole- 
sale bakers, their wives, and members of 
th: allied trades, will be held on Dec. 9, 
at the auditorium of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce to formulate defi- 
nite plans for the combining of the 
present bakers’ organizations of southern 
California into a stronger and more ag- 
gressive body to be known as the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Southern California. 


D. P. CHINDBLOM HEADS 
CHICAGO DOUGH CLUB 


Cuicaco, Inu., Nov. 24.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—David P. Chindblom, vice presi- 
dent of the W. E. Long Co., was elected 
president of the Chicago Dough Club at 
its first fall meeting last evening. He 
succeeds P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croar- 
kin & Son. Robert Mersbach, of Mers- 
bach’s Bakery, was eleeted first vice 
president, Carl Mueller, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., second vice president, 
and Dr. L. A. Rumsey was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. H. N. Weinstein, of 
the Malt-Diastase Co., was made chair- 
man of the board of directors, and other 
directors elected were Paul Kopf, of 
Paul’s Bake Shop, H. W. Allen, of J. W. 
Allen & Co., Fred Clarke, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., and P. P. Croarkin, the retir- 
ing president. The latter begged to be 
excused, however, and Charles W. Myers, 
of Armour & Co., was elected in his 
place. The board was increased to seven 
members on the recommendation of the 
nominating committee and the other two 
directors elected were J. Faulds, of the 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., and H. O. 
Rinne, of the Southern Cotton Oil Co. 

Dr. Rumsey’s report showed that the 
receipts had been $1,723, and the dis- 
bursements $968, leaving a balance of 
$755. Four new members were admitted 
at this meeting and plans were made to 
form a special membership committee 
and conduct a campaign to increase en- 
rollment, especially among bakers, dur- 
ing the coming year. George Chussler, 
Jr., secretary of the Associated Bakers 
of Illinois and of the Chicago Master 
Bakers’ Association, and Charles Goeb, 
secretary of the South Side Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, were present and made 
short talks. This was the first meeting 
of the club since the vacation period, and 
about 40 members were present. 

S. O. Wenner. 





OHIO MILLERS HOLD MEETING 


Cotumsvus, Oxn1o.—The Ohio Millers’ 
State Association held its fall meeting at 
the Neil House, Columbus, Nov. 24-25. 
The Hon. Lowry F. Slater, Columbus, 
was the principal speaker at the fellow- 
ship dinner, one of the features of the 
meeting, which was held on Nov. 24. 

Among the speakers were A. P. Hus- 
band, Chicago, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation; J. W. Enright, To- 
ledo; C. S. Heiston, Columbus; the Hon. 
Dow Aiken, Bellefontaine; A. A. Han- 
ley, Coshocton ; us Mawer, Colum- 
bus; Mabel Cor id, Wooster, and 
Charles J. West, agricultural statistician 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, 
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CO-OPERATION IN THE LIMELIGHT 

The government’s attitude toward the 
co-operative marketing movement is 
proving an intensely interesting subject 
these days, especially in view of the ap- 
parent agreement reached by the admin- 
istration with co-operative leaders. 

The Republican party has long been on 
record as favoring the furtherance of 
the movement. Co-operation has been 
hailed as one method by which farmers 
could help themselves. It has been rec- 
ognized that there were some agricul- 
tural crops which readily lent themselves 
to being marketed in this manner. There 
have been others, such as wheat for in- 
stance, where difficulties of a serious na- 
ture have been encountered. The gov- 
ernment, under the past few administra- 
tions, has watched the movement grow. 
Congress has passed some laws on the 
subject. The most ambitious proposal 
for legislation.on the subject, made last 
winter, failed when leaders of the move- 
ment made strenuous objections against 
any semblance of regulation by the gov- 
ernment. 

There is certain to be legislation in the 
coming session. Any time the leaders of 
such a movement can get together and 
every one can agree, there is nothing for 
a senator or congressman to do but to 
acquiesce. 

William M. Jardine, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, has given much time and 
thought to the subject. He personally 
has been conducting important confer- 
ences with the farm leaders. The outline 
of the legislation, aimed to provide a 
staff of “doctors” for “sick co-operatives,” 
without even seeming to meddle or regu- 
late, has already been given in these col- 
umns, but the Secretary of Agriculture 
has just made a most striking address 
covering the whole subject. He recently 
spoke at Philadelphia before the Nation- 
al Co-operative Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion on “Co-operation and the Federal 
Government.” 

“The co-operative marketing associa- 
tions in the United States are engaged in 
a far-reaching undertaking which we be- 
lieve to be vital to the welfare of agri- 
culture,” he said. “From this point of 
view there should be no question of the 
attitude of the federal government to- 
ward co-operation. The movement de- 
serves encouragement and_ support, 
which must be dynamic and positive.” 


DR. JARDINE’S PROGRAM 


The secretary pointed out that the co- 
operatives have a right to expect assist- 
ance, but the government has no right 
to impose its services upon any one. In 
the following manner he stated the pro- 
gram which he has worked out in confer- 
ences with the co-operative leaders: 

“This program proposes nothing revo- 
lutionary. It is not sensational. What 
it contemplates doing is simply to ascer- 
tain facts useful to co-operative organi- 
zations, to supply these facts and inter- 
pret them to the organizations, and to 
afford a means whereby representatives 
of co-operative organizations can confer 
with one another and with specialists in 
the Department of Agriculture and in 
other institutions. The plan does not 
contemplate direct financial aid to co- 
operative associations from the govern- 
ment.” 

Dr. Jardine said that the department is 
already starting inquiries into congestion 
at terminal markets, and what he terms 
“inadequate and antiquated terminal fa- 
cilities” which have increased the cost of 
handling the farmers’ products. 

“Co-operation, it must be constantly 
kept in mind, is not merely a method, a 
technic, a mechanism; it is a way of liv- 
ing,” the secretary concluded. 

SETTLEMENT BY STIPULATION 

It is very often the case that the gov- 

ernment’s attitude toward any particular 











policy is best made known in the speeches 
by its recognized spokesmen. Just as 
the Secretary of Agriculture has outlined 
the attitude toward the co-operative mar- 
keting movement, so W. E. Humphrey, 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, has touched upon one phase of the 
commission’s attitude toward business 
concerns cited before it. In speaking 
before the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce, he discussed the much talked of 
policy of settlement by stipulation. The 
commission has adopted a plan whereby 
if, after investigation, it finds any re- 
spondent has been violating the law, and 
such respondent is willing to sign a stipu- 
lation that it will cease the practice com- 
plained of, the case is dismissed instead 
of going to trial, and there has been some 
criticism of that policy. 

“It seems to me that our plan of stipu- 
lation not only accomplishes all that can 
be secured by trial, and saves the public 
expense, but that it is in harmony with 
the spirit of our jurisprudence, that holds 
out every inducement to settle contro- 
versies by compromise and settlement 
without litigation, so long as the public 
interest is protected,” he said. 

Mr. Humphrey also commented upon 
the plan of the commission’s majority, 
whereby no publicity is given to charges 
made against any concern until such con- 
cern has had an opportunity of making 
a reply within a reasonable length of 
time. The minority members of the com- 
mission recently made public the fact 
that charges had been filed against cer- 
tain of the big baking companies, alleging 
a bread trust. They did so on the ground 
that they objected to the majority mem- 
bers’ rule of secrecy. 

“By our rule of stipulation we are set- 
tling more than 75 per cent of the cases 
of law violation promptly, saving the 
time of the commission and the money of 
the taxpayers, preventing harm by un- 
justified publicity both to the public and 
the accused and, above all, we are more 
— protecting the public interests,” he 
said. 

Mr. Humphrey said that he had failed 
to find any American citizen disapprov- 
ing the stipulation rule “except only that 
class which is intent on spreading the 
propaganda that success and dishonesty 
in American business are synonymous.” 

PRESIDENT ENCOURAGES BUSINESS MEN 

The President himself, in a speech be- 
fore the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce in N w York City last week, took 
occasion to say some encouraging things 
to American business. His address has 
been received with praise from all quar- 
ters. It was designed for a real purpose, 
namely, to hearten the American business 
man, Apparently, it succeeded in that 


purpose. 


Washington now begins to take on the 
outward appearance of real activity. 
Congressmen are here in droves. As soon 
as Thanksgiving is over, the whole mem- 
bership of the two houses will be here 
preparing for the work of the session 
which opens on Dec. 7. 

The committees studying tax reduc- 
tion will have their work complete by 
that time. It is now believed that the 
House can pass a tax reduction bill with- 
in 30 days. The Senate, always slow, will 
then wrestle with the question. Long be- 
fore tax payments are due, March 15, 
there will be some radical changes. 
There will be comfort in that, too, for the 
American business man. 





WESTERN CANADIAN PRICES UP 
Wrrnirzec, Man., Nov. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—Millers here today advanced 
flour quotations 30c, making top patent 
springs $8.75 bbl, basis jutes. Bran and 
shorts are quoted $1 ton higher through- 
out the western provinces. 
G. Rock. 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS APPEAR 
OPTIMISTIC ABOUT THE FUTURE 





Only Pessimistic Note Is Struck by Review of the Export Trade—Frank Kell 
Urges Millers to Co-operate, and Predicts Possible Necessity 
of Forming Milling Mergers 


Kansas Crtry, Mo.—‘From every pros- 
pect, our hardest battles have been 
fought; it lies within ourselves to make 
the last six months of this crop year 
burdensome or profitable; flour will be 
bought, and the Southwest is in a better 
position to sell it than we were in the 
period that is behind us.” 

Such was the keynote of the semian- 
nual meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, held in Kansas City, Nov. 18, as 
presented by T. C. Thatcher, president. 
Mr. Thatcher, in the speech that opened 
the meeting, recognized the handicaps of 
wheat prices that were out of line with 
other producing centers last fall, and 
the various factors contributing to un- 
profitable conditions in milling. How- 
ever, millers themselves were partly to 
blame, he said, and their departure in 
many instances from the soundest busi- 
ness principles was a depressing influ- 
ence. 

Market Relations Improve-—“But the 
conditions under which we have worked 
are temporary,” he continued. “The last 
half of a milling year is, by precedent, 
the better half. The several markets are 
now moving toward a basis nearer nor- 
mal, and we have the dark days behind 
us, with the bright days ahead. We may 
have lacked something in leadership, but 
I am not so sure that we need absolute 
leadership if each of us uses the business 
ability we have to obtain the profits to 
which we are entitled. 

Milling a Fundamental Industry.— 
“The milling industry represents an in- 
vestment of over $1,000,000,000. We have 
an annual income of $850,000,000, and 
we pay $70,000,000 yearly in wages. 
Surely such a business could not be per- 
manently depressed.” 

Mr. Thatcher’s address drew prolonged 
applause. Much the same optimism was 
shown in other speeches, notable among 
which was one by Frank Kell, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, who controls a large group 
of mills in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Kell, as usual, spoke extempora- 
neously. He stressed the soundness of 
business conditions in general, and 
pointed out that only poor business tac- 
tics could keep milling from joining in 
this country-wide prosperity. 

Frank Kell’s Address.—“The recovery 
of the important industries from the ef- 
fects of the war can be traced by the 
upward trend of stock values,” he said. 
“It has been said that prices are becom- 
ing inflated. I do not believe this. Their 
advances, with one or two possible excep- 
tions, are a reflection of their recovery 
from the disastrous years that followed 
the conflict. Railroads are resuming divi- 
dends. Business of all kinds is showing 
substantial profits for the first time in a 
long period. 

“Milling alone, of the basic industries, 
is depressed. It has not recovered so 
quickly as others, because it has to fight 
against a capacity more than 100 per cent 
greater than the requirements of its 
products. Coupled with this, at present, 
we are handicapped by a small wheat 
crop in the Southwest. The latter con- 
dition will correct itself; the remedy for 
the former lies in the exercise of sound 
business judgment and through co-opera- 
tive work in such associations as this and 
the Millers’ National Federation. 

Remedy in Co-operation.— “This over- 
capacity is not to be overcome without 
disaster to many mills if we proceed 
blindly, fighting each other unnecessarily, 
suspicious of every one else in the same 
business, and without a united effort to 
solve mutual problems. Acquaintance- 
ship, the exchanging of views with other 
millers, and sound business judgment, 
will go far toward putting milling on the 
right side of the ledger. 

“It might be advantageous if millers 
operated in a few large companies, as 
is the tendency among bakers. Perhaps 
that will come. 

Country-Wide Prosperity—“But, for 
the immediate future, we have as an aid 
in our restoration a fundamentally 





healthy business growth over all of the 
United States. People are prosperous, 
and their prosperity is stable. I can see 
no prospect whatever of inflation either 
in 1926 or 1927, or of any possible dis- 
turbance before the next presidential 
election, even if then.” 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the league, 
also touched on the improved prospect 
for flour business. He quoted statistics 
compiled by his office to show that ship- 
ments from southwestern mills into Cen- 
tral Freight Association and trunk line 
territories since October, 1924, amounted 
to 9,200,000 bbls. In the previous similar 
period they totaled 9,292,000, and in 
1922-23, 9,039,437 bbls. 

Plenty of Wheat in Country.—“There 
is plenty of wheat in the country,” he said 
in concluding his report. “There is 
enough in the Southwest for all our mill- 
ing requirements, and the United States 
has a surplus. This wheat must move, 
and move in competition with other mar- 
kets before the new crop comes in.” 

Mr. Topping’s report was mainly a 
brief résumé of the accomplishments of 
the league since the annual meeting last 
spring. He also explained the recently 
formed clearing house which will be used 
as an exchange for the credit experiences 
of exporting millers. 

Export Outlook.—H. D. Yoder, chair- 
man of the export committee, gave an 
outline of the unusual conditions that 
have developed in foreign trade, due, he 
said, to the subnormal hard winter wheat 
crop and the bountiful production of Can- 
ada and of several European countries 
which formerly were good buyers of 
southwestern flour. Prices of hard win- 
ters had been far out of line in Europe 
since harvest, and there was little likeli- 
hood of their reverting to normal before 
next summer, was his opinion. 

“While the export sales to Latin Amer- 
ican markets have maintained a relative- 
ly fair volume, trade with some of them 
is considerably reduced,” he said. “This 
is particularly true of such countries as 
give flour from the United States no pref- 
erence in the import rate of duty. The 
invasion of Canadian flour, or flour milled 
in bond by United States mills, has been 
very noticeable in numerous markets. 

Credit Conditions.—“Because of de- 
pressed financial and commercial condi- 
tions, business is not active in many 
places in Latin America. Economic con- 
ditions fundamentally are sound, but raw 
sugar and other native crops bring so 
low a price that imports are greatly re- 
duced. In several of these countries 
there is a current low rate of exchange. 
This has created a difficult situation for 
the profitable liquidation of accumulated 
crops or stocks of merchandise. 

“A short wheat crop in Mexico has re- 
sulted in considerable inquiry, and we 
reasonably expect an increased volume of 
flour business there. The general feeling 
in commercial circles is pessimistic, collec- 
tions are slow, and caution is suggested.” 

Other reports were presented to the 
meeting by E. H. Hogueland, commerce 
counsel, and John K. Landes, chairman 
of the millfeed committee. Each of these 
dealt with matters considered during the 
past six months, the results of which had 
been previously published. 

The meeting also heard from H. M. 
Bainer, director of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, a re- 
port of the recent work of that organiza- 
tion, and its plans for the summer of 
1926. The wheat improvement association 
is not affiliated with the Southwestern 
Millets’ League, but most of the members 
of the latter contribute to the fund neces- 
sary to carry on its work. Pledges for 
this expire next April, and Mr. Bainer 
wished to know if they would be renewed, 
so that he might carry his plans forward. 

Mr. Bainer explained that he had been 
obtaining excellent results with much 
economy by furnishing full-page plates 
to newspapers in the Southwest, dealing 
with wheat improvement subjects. A 

series of three had been-sent out. They 








were published in about 225 country pa- 
pers, having a combined circulation of 
990,000. These were supplied at a cost 
of one cent for three and a half columns 
in eight papers. 

Several railroads have offered the asso- 
ciation special demonstration trains next 
summer, he said, and it is probable that 
most of the wheat belt will be covered in 
this manner shortly before and shortly 
after harvest. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Bainer’s talk, the league went on record 
as indorsing the work and recommending 
contributions for its continuance. 

About 100 millers attended the meet- 
ing. Many of these went on to Chicago 
that evening to be present at the annual 
fall meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. 





ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB MEETS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—A most successful 
meeting of the St. Louis Grain Club was 
held at the Coronado Hotel, Nov. 17. 
A four-piece orchestra furnished music 
during dinner, immediately following 
which Louis F. Schultz, president of the 
club, introduced Congressman Harry B. 
Hawes, who spoke of the old traditions 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, and ex- 
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pressed the hope that the younger gen- 
eration would maintain them. 

It was voted to devote a page in the 
minutes of the club to the memory of 
the late Marshall Hall, H. G. Craft and 
T. L. Martin, all of whom had died since 
the last meeting of the club. The fol- 
lowing new members were elected: John 
Schmidt, of the Marshall Hall Grain Co; 
James M. Adams, of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc; Phillip Rothrock, federal grain su- 
pervisor for this district; S. S. Carlysle, 
of the W. J. Edwards Grain Co. 

Several artistes from the Orpheum 
Theater had been obtained for enter- 
tainment features, and they appeared 
following the business session. 





ELEVATOR MEN’S SHORT COURSE 

Crieveranp, Onto.—Another series of 
short courses for grain elevator manager 
and directors is being given under t 
direction of the department of rural ec- 
nomics of the Ohio State University, C.- 
lumbus. This organization has the c- 
operation, not only of county farm b 
reau representatives and departments « 
the university, but also of the Ohio gra 
dealers, Ohio millers, and several far 
organizations. J. H. Wess. 
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C. F. G. Raikes Reviews European Flour 


Export Situation 


From a Speech Made Before the Semiannual Meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation at Chicago on Nov. 19 


HAVE been asked to give you a brief 

statement regarding the flour export 

situation in the European markets, 
and while I appreciate very much the op- 
portunity that has been given me to 
address you at this meeting, I find myself 
in a somewhat embarrassing position, for 
there is not much that I can say that will 
be encouraging to American millers. 

It is hardly necessary for me to tell 
you that at the present time the export 
trade in American flour—that is to say, 
flour manufactured from American wheat 
—is very small. We all know that a 
limited number of mills are grinding Ca- 
nadian wheat in bond and in this way 
are competing with Canadian mills, but 
this can hardly be called American flour. 

Here and there in the markets of the 
United Kingdom and the Continent one 
hears of American flour being imported, 
but the bulk of the trade consists of flour 
made by Canadian mills. 

Imported flour is used in the majority 
of the foreign markets principally on ac- 
count of its qualities of strength. It is 
required for blending with the home 
milled flours that are not so strong in 
gluten, being made from softer wheats. 
Therefore, the hard wheat flours of the 
United States and Canada are mostly in 
demand, although the Scotch and Irish 
markets still import soft winter wheat 
flours. 

The present season is distinctly a Cana- 
dian one. Owing to the short crop in 
the United States, American hard wheat 
flours have been completely out of line 
for several months, and in all probability 
will remain so until another crop is har- 
vested. However, a limited trade in 
American soft winter wheat flour is be- 
ing done, and in all probability this will 
continue until the Australian flours com- 
mence to arrive next year. 

The majority of flour importers in the 
United Kingdom will tell you that in 
their opinion there is not much likelihood 
of American hard wheat flours ever be- 
coming competitive for any length of 
time. They admit that for short periods 
business will be possible, but they all pre- 
dict that exports of flour from the United 
States will steadily grow less and that 
Canada and Australia will be the princi- 
pal sources of supply. It is only reason- 
able that they should be of this opinion, 
with conditions as they are at present, 
but on the other hand how often have we 
seen trade conditions change as quickly as 
the English climate? 

In my own opinion the falling off in 
American export trade has been pri- 
marily due to the protective tariff on 
wheat. If there were free trade in wheat 
between the United States and Canada, I 
have no doubt that a number of Ameri- 
can mills would at this time be competing 
in the export trade to Europe. I! do not- 





wish to criticize your protective tariff 
wheat, as it has probably benefited | 
farmers of the United States, but I c: 
not help but express the opinion that 
has been detrimental to the export 
flour from American mills. 

Political policies change quickly, a: ‘| 
it is quite possible that some day we m»\ 
see the tariff on wheat from Cana 
abolished. Should this ever come abou, 
there would be a revival of the expo:'! 
of flour from American mills. 


ENGLISH MILLS’ GOOD TRADE 


In the United Kingdom, importers a: 
experiencing ever increasing competitio 
from the home millers, who seem to | 
able to sell flour at prices that cannot | 
met by millers on this side. There is 10 
doubt that the British millers deri: 
great advantages by being able to buy « 
cheaper milling mixture, owing to En 
land being a world’s market instead of 
local market. They also obtain a bett: 
price for mill offals than American mill. 
thus enabling them to reduce their flou 
prices. The cheaper price of labor work 
in their favor, and the credits extende: 
are another inducement for buyers t 
take the home milled product. 

The severe fluctuations that have been 
experienced in your markets during re 
cent years have done as much as anything 
to harm the trade in export flour. Whe: 
markets are fluctuating violently, foreig: 
buyers will not take the risks of th 
market, knowing they have to wait man) 
weeks before receiving the flour pur 
chased from this side. As a result, al 
though they may prefer your flours, the; 
will buy from their home mills, from 
which they can get immediate delivery ‘in 
either large or small lots. 

The British miller has not only suc 
ceeded in reducing the imports of foreign 
flour from about 25 per cent of the total 
consumption to roughly 12 per cent, but 
he has also very largely increased his ex- 
ports to continental markets. This year 
the exports of flour from England will 
be very heavy, as Germany took enor- 
mous quantities of British flour before 
the tariff was imposed. The English mills 
are now doing a steady business with 
Norway, Finland, Germany and central 
Europe, and occasionally with Greece and 
Egypt. I heard it stated recently that 
the exports of English milled flour this 
year would almost approach the imports 
of foreign flour. I cannot, however, defi- 
nitely vouch for this statement. 


WILL ALWAYS BE AMERICAN MARKET 


One consoling feature of the situation 
is that there will always be a demand in 
the United Kingdom for American or 
Canadian flours of good strength and 
quality, but as to whether American mill- 
ers get their share of this trade will de- 
pend entirely on whether the United 
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States or Canada has the largest surplus 
available for export. 

The tariff recently placed on flour by 
Germany has undoubtedly reduced the 
large volume that was coming from 
America, but a fair trade is still possible, 
even for consumption in Germany. 
Heavy trading is still being done with 
Hamburg for transshipment to other 
central European markets. The best of 
these markets is Czechoslovakia, where 
an excellent business is being done 
through Dutch and Hamburg importing 
firms, and this is_likely to continue. A 
good demand is also coming from Poland, 
but as it is difficult to finance the busi- 
ness, much of the trade is lost. 

Holland has always been a good mar- 
ket for American flour, and in recent 
years Kansas flours have been largely 
imported, even when they were higher 
in price than Canadian flours. The reason 
for this is that night baking is prohibited 
in Holland, and bakers prefer Kansas 
flours, as they do not require so long a 
fermentation period as Canadian flours. 
This year, however, owing to the great 
difference in price, Canadian flours will 
be more largely used, but there is no 
doubt that Kansas flours are preferred 
and will regain the trade, should they 
come nearer in line with Canadian flour. 

In conclusion, I would urge the millers 
of the United States not to lose interest 
in the export trade, for while they may 
be out of line on the present crop, condi- 
tions may change quickly and radically 
during other seasons. It is therefore well 
worth your while to keep closely in touch 
with your foreign connections, so as to be 
ready to do business on short notice 
should the opportunity present itself. 





CHICAGO TO EXPEDITE 
GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Chicago Board of 
Trade will soon inaugurate the most rapid 
distribution of grain quotations that has 
been devised since the telegraph was in- 
vented. Edward A. Doern, chairman of 
the quotations committee, has stated that 
an automatic ticker transmission ma- 
chine would soon be installed on the trad- 
ing floor of the Board of Trade by the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 

By means of this system the ticker will 
register instantly the price at which com- 
modities are exchanged, he said. It will 
greatly quicken the notification of quota- 
tions and permit of a greater volume. By 
means of an instantaneous relay the serv- 
ice to all cities will be expedited. 

It is contemplated that the adoption 
of the new automatic ticker in Chicago 
shall be followed by the newly invented 
channel printer automatic service be- 
tween markets. This will mean the regis- 
tering of quotations from all the large 
grain markets in each separate market 
almost instantaneously. It is the most 
important step for placing grain market 
quotations before the public that has been 
taken for many years. 





CALIFORNIA BAKERY GIVES 
GIGANTIC OPENING PARTY 


San Francisco, Cat.—The entertain- 
ment of 50,000 persons during one eve- 
ning was the accomplishment of the Cali- 
fornia Baking Co. at the opening of its 
new bakery in San Francisco on Nov. 18. 
While the vast crowds surged through 
the three-story concrete, steel and brick 
building and while they were entertained 
at a dance, a musical entertainment and 
an informal supper, the company’s bak- 
ers kept at the task of providing bread 
for San Francisco’s stores to sell the 
next day. In this way the visitors wit- 
nessed every operation of baking. The 
event was arranged and directed by R. J. 
Workman, president of the company, as- 
sisted by L. C. Jensen, vice president, 
and William C. Parker, secretary and 
treasurer, together with a committee of 
60 business men who received the visitors 
and acted as escorts. ; 

The chief interest was centered in the 
two large traveling ovens, each with a 
capacity of 5,000 to 6,000 loaves of bread 
per hour. The vast flour storage room, 
with a capacity of 27,500 bbls flour, was 
utilized as a dancing floor. Among the 


features shown the visitors were the auto-_ 


matic machines for blending flour, for 
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weighing the various bread ingredients, 
for mixing the dough and kneading it; 
the rounders, shapers and cutters, as 
well as the proofer, with its uniform heat 
for the process of rising. The delivery 
floor, with its 70 automobiles, five wrap- 
ping machines and other equipment, also 
attracted attention. An artesian well 
which supplies pure water for the bak- 
ery, an electric transforming station to 
provide electricity for the electric driven 
trucks, and similar mechanical installa- 
tions, also called for comment. 





CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 
HOLDS DINNER MEETING 


Cuicaco, Irr.—The Chicago Flour Club 
met at a dinner on Nov. 18 at the 
Atlantic Hotel, 37 members and guests 
being present. George L. Teller, of the 
Columbus Laboratories, and C. F. G. 
Raikes, European manager of The North- 
western Miller, were the speakers, and 
all other business was dispensed with ex- 
cept for the report of the special com- 
mittee appointed to confer with officers 
of the various Chicago bakers’ associa- 
tions. This committee consisted of J. W. 
Eckhart, C. C. Anthon and Walter 
Kunze, and it reported having held a 
meeting with the bakers relative to the 
question of liquidating high-priced con- 
tracts. It was recommended that the 
flour club should have a standing com- 
mittee to confer with a similar bakers’ 
committee at frequent intervals on this 
subject. Fred E. Larsen, president of 
the club, appointed the three above men- 
tioned members to serve on its commit- 
tee, together with John F. Benes. 

George L. Teller gave a most instruc- 
tive talk on flour and flour analysis. He 
said that the purpose of analysis was to 
show the quality of flour, and it was made 
imperative by the necessity of determin- 
ing certain points such as the gluten and 
ash contents, absorption, and color. The 
amount of:ash in flour was no index to 
the quality or character of the flour, he 
said. Viscosity was a new idea, he said, 
and was at present imperfectly worked 
out. He believed that it was dangerous 
to include it in an analysis of flour for 
bakers. 

Mr. Raikes gave a short review of the 
export situation and of conditions in 
England and on the Continent. Mr. Lar- 
sen also called on Dr. F. P. Siebel, of the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, H. J. 
Pattridge and W. H. Wiggin of The 
Northwestern Miller, H. L. Beecher, of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., and Fred W. 
Colquhoun, secretary of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs. 

Those present included: Fred Larsen, 
John F. Benes, John E., Bacon, John W. 
Eckhart, J. H. Smythe, C. Gentilin, C. 
@. Anthon, P. P. Croarkin, V. J. Peter- 
sen, John Reget, Jr., George Hohenadel, 
Walter Kunz, Frank E. Lange, Charles 
H. Meyer, E. F. Weaver, R. L. Sanford, 
George L. Teller, James P. Curry, Ernest 
G. Dahl, B. N. Lathrop, O. C. Opsal, Dr. 
F. P. Siebel, Fred W. Colquhoun, Fred 
W. Seyfarth, H. J. Korzeniewski, George 
L. Sparks, H. L. Beecher, Dr. O. C. Fore- 
man, J. L. Carwile, Frank G. Somers, 
Nelson K. Reese, Frank Herbert, H. J. 
Pattridge, C. F. G. Raikes, W. H. Wig- 
gin, A. S. Purves, S. O. Werner. 





VETERAN KANSAS OPERATIVE 
MILLER DIES AT TOPEKA 


Kawsas Crty, Mo., Nov. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—Ira O. Howe, general super- 
intendent of the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., died at his home there, Nov. 
22. He was a veteran among operative 
millers in the Southwest, having come 
to this territory from a spring wheat 
mill over 20 years ago to be associated 
with the old Crosby Roller Milling Co. 
at Topeka. He had been with the To- 
peka Flour Mills Co. since that plant 
was taken over by the present manage- 
ment. Mr. Howe was advanced in years, 
being in his middle seventies. Funeral 
services will be held Nov. 25 at Topeka. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





EXCHANGE ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 

Omana, Nes.—At the first meeting of 
the new board of directors of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, on Nov. 17, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Frank C. Bell, 


of the Updike Grain Corporation, presi- 
dent; Edward P. Peck, of the Omaha Ele- 
vator Co., first vice president; H. A. 
Butler, of the Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
second vice president; W. J. Hynes, of 
the Hynes Elevator Co., treasurer. Mr. 
Bell succeeds C. D. Sturtevant, of the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., as president. 
Mr. Sturtevant and C. C. Crowell volun- 
tarily retired as members of the board 
of directors. 





SASKATCHEWAN’S FINE WHEAT 

Reoina, Sask.—The province of Sas- 
katchewan is making an excellent show- 
ing in the annual competition for honors 
in the growing of wheat. At the Toronto 
Winter Fair the first, second, third, fifth, 
sixth and seventh prizes were won by 
Saskatchewan competitors. This fair is 
ene of the outstanding annual events of 
its kind on the continent, and its hon- 
ors are highly prized by those who win 
them. 





NEW ORLEANS FIRE WILL 
NOT DELAY SHIPPING 


New Orteans, La.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin swept with incredible swift- 
ness through two wharves extending sev- 
en blocks along the New Orleans river 
front on Nov. 17, and caused a loss con- 
servatively estimated at $4,000,000. 

While the firemen were battling against 
the fire in an extremely high wind, mem- 
bers of the dock board met aboard the 
fire tug Samson, made an informal sur- 
vey of the situation, and planned the im- 
mediate reconstruction of the burned 
sheds and wharves. While the fire raged, 
dock board engineers drafted plans, and 
by the morning of Nov. 18 presented their 
completed work to the port commission- 
ers, who approved them, and announced 
that contracts would be let immediately. 
- The largest loss was reported to have 
befallen the green coffee trade. Approxi- 
mately 76,000 bags coffee, valued at $2,- 
000,000, were destroyed. A ship of Jap- 
anese registry, which had started to dis- 
charge, was pulled from the burning shed, 
and anchored midstream. Another ves- 
sel, the Lena Luckenbach, destined for 
Pacific Coast ports, was not successful in 
avoiding the fire. Flour, canned goods, 
and other foodstuffs, roughly valued at 
$35,000, were destroyed. 

It was announced that business would 
be continued “as usual” in the harbor. 
While some of the port’s facilities were 
crippled temporarily by the fire, only a 
very small part of the wharfage is af- 
fected. Shippers were offered aid by 
firms in various lines. Among the offers 
was one from Crawford Ellis, vice presi- 
dent of the United Fruit Co., who placed 
the private facilities of his company’s 
wharves at public disposal during the 
crisis. 


CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 
BISCUIT FIRMS MERGE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Reports are current 
in St. Louis of the organization of the 
United Biscuit Co. under the laws of 
Delaware, for the purpose of acquiring 
all the outstanding common stock of the 
Sawyer Biscuit Co., Chicago, and the 
Union Biscuit Co., of this city. It is 
understood that the new corporation will 
have 250,000 shares each of class A and 
class B_ stock, of which there will be 
outstanding 50,000 shares of the former 
and 100,000 shares of the latter. 

The Sawyer Biscuit Co. was founded 
in 1901 with $50,000 capital, by Roger 
C. Sullivan and Charles Sawyer. The 
Union Biscuit Co. was founded in 1899 
with $100,000 capital by A. E. Winkel- 
meyer, H. W. Stegall and H. B. Grubbs. 








GRENNAN SHAREHOLDERS TO 
TAKE PURITY STOCK 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation has offered the stock- 
holders of the Grennan Bakeries, Inc., 
one share each of class A and B of Purity 
stock for each four Grennan common 
shares. The purpose of the exchange is 
to associate more closely the activities 
of the two organizations. Exchange will 
be made at the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Co. on or before Dec. 7, and no 
fractional Purity shares will be given. 
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COMPLAIN OF RATES 
TO PACIFIC COAST 


Southwestern Millers Adopt Resolution Pro- 
testing Against the Differential Between 
Wheat and Flour Shipments 





Kansas Crry, Mo.—At the meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, Nov. 
18, the recommendation of the traffic 
committee that a complaint be filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the existing differential of 7c 
per 100 ibs between wheat and flour to 
California points was adopted unani- 
mously. It was recommended that the 
traffic committee should make an effort 
to secure the co-operation of millers in 
the Northwest and the Central West in 
making and prosecuting the complaint. 

The differential between wheat and 
wheat flour rates to the Pacific Coast 
has long been a bone of contention be- 
tween millers of the two sections, with 
those intermediate to the two districts, 
and with grain dealers, flour and feed 
distributors, and carriers, interested ac- 
cording to the various ways in which 
they are affected. In former years the 
difference between the wheat rate and 
the rate on flour was 10c per 100 Ibs, 
but in 1907, as the result of a complaint 
filed in the name of the Howard Mills 
Co., Wichita, and supported by other 
millers, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ordered the differential reduced 
to 7c, where it has since remained. 

In deciding that case, the Commission 
took into account numerous factors of 
milling and trade conditions in the two 
sections. It reckoned that labor costs 
made a difference of 11c bbl in favor of 
the miller in this section, and that the 
disparity in returns from the sale of 
offals made a further difference of 21c 
against the miller on the Pacific Coast. 
It also made a point of the fact that 
coast millers, in addition to the cost of 
transporting wheat, must pay a further 
local charge to the point of consumption. 
Finally, it placed much stress on the fact 
that capital invested in milling in Cali- 
fornia, in part presumably because of 
the benefits of the rate differential, could 
not properly be penalized by the struc- 
tural rate change sought by the com- 
plainant. 

In its summary of the case, the Com- 
mission, in an opinion written by Mr. 
Prouty, said: 

“1. Complainant alleged that the de- 
fendants unduly discriminated against 
Kansas millers, in favor of California 
millers, by exacting rates for the trans- 
portation of flour which were 10c great- 
er per 100 Ibs than the rates contempo- 
raneously exacted by them for the trans- 
portation of wheat from Wichita and 
other shipping points in Kansas to points 
in California known as ‘Pacific coast ter- 
minals, and also by exacting rates for 
the transportation of flour which were 
35c per 100 Ibs greater than the rates 
contemporaneously exacted by them for 
the transportation of wheat from said 
shipping points to Phoenix, Ariz. Held, 
That under the circumstances and con- 
ditions disclosed by the record in this 
case, and following decisions of this 
Commission in other similar cases, the 
flour rates between said shipping and 
destination points should not exceed the 
wheat rates between such points by more 
than 7c per 100 lbs. 

“2. There is no inflexible requirement 
that rates upon grain and the products 
of the grain should be, under all circum- 
stances, the same, but rather that carri- 
ers may, in just regard for their own 
interest or to meet special conditions, 
vary those rates within narrow limits. 
When once the relation has been estab- 
lished, business has been developed, and 
money has been expended upon the 
strength of it, then the carrier cannot, in 
the absence of some sufficient reason, 
change that relation; nor would this 
Commission direct a change.” 

Millers of the Southwest, in deciding 
to reopen the case, feel that many‘of the 
conditions then recognized have since 
changed, and that, even if the entire 
differential cannot be wiped out, some- 
thing nearer a parity may be secured. 
They are further encouraged in this be- 
lief by the recent decision of the Com- 
mission in the Oklahoma-Texas case, 
which involved a number of similar 
points. 




















Millfeed Demand.—There is a weaker feeling in the market, reflecting 
low consumptive demand and languid interest on the part of speculators. In 
the Southwest a sharp drop in values has been brought about by warmer 
weather in Texas and other states, where sunshine following the wet autumn 
has made new pastures in many of the cattle feeding sections that previously 


took a large part of the output of southwestern mills. 


In the Northwest a 


growing demand from mixed car buyers steadies the market, and there is no 


surplus. 


Mills are behind on deliveries against bran contracts. 


Elsewhere 


in the United States the market is described as fairly steady, with small pro- 


duction the principal price supporting factor. 


Canadian mills are experienc- 


ing a strong demand for bran, and an active inquiry for shorts and middlings. 


Prices—There is a mixed price situation. 
Southwestern mills are $1 ton lower on 
bran, St. Louis mills 75c higher, and Buffalo 50c lower. 


changed in their ideas of a week ago. 


Northwestern mills are un- 


Jobbers’ prices are 


generally 50c@$1 ton lower than mills’ on bran and middlings. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—The millfeed market has de- 
veloped a weaker undertone, although 
prices have not shown much loss. De- 
mand is very quiet. A little bran is mov- 
ing, but buying is mainly in single car 
lots, and the trade is showing no disposi- 
tion to anticipate requirements. Stand- 
ard middlings and the other grades are 
nearly at a standstill. Spring bran was 
quoted, Nov. 21, at $28@28.75 ton, hard 
winter bran $29.50@380.50, standard mid- 
dlings $28.50@29, flour middlings $31.50 
@33, and red dog $39@42. 

Mi.wavKkee.—The snap that has char- 
acterized the demand for millfeed for 
several weeks seems to have vanished, 
and an easier feeling is noted. The most 
important development is the recession of 
middlings to a parity with bran, which is 
50c ton lower. Trade has been rather 
slow, and this has been responsible for 
a reduction in prices in order to attract 
both spot and forward business. Offer- 
ings, however, are not heavy, and mills 
display backwardness in making deliv- 
eries. Bran is in best request, although 
middlings are taken readily. The recent 
buying movement undoubtedly has sup- 
plied the majority of buyers. Flour 
prices have also taken up more of the 
advance in wheat. Quotations, Nov. 21: 
spring bran $28@28.50 ton, winter bran 
$29.20@29.70, standard middlings $28@ 
28.50, flour middlings $30.50@31.50, red 
dog $39@40, and cottonseed meal $36@ 
41.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 


Sr. Lovis.—Millfeed remains fairly 
steady, although demand is slightly weak- 
er. Neither mixed feed manufacturers 
nor the consuming trade are active, and 
apparently the only reason for the mar- 
ket holding its own is a lack of selling 
force on the part of the mills. Stocks are 
low, and there is little feed booked for fu- 
ture delivery. Quotations, Nov. 21: soft 
winter bran $29.50@30 ton, hard winter 
bran $29@29.75, and gray shorts $33.50 
@34, 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mriyneapotis.—Apart from a growing 
demand from mixed car buyers, there is 
little feature to the market. One local 
mill reports daily sales of 25 to 30 mixed 
cars. This keeps the surplus cleaned up. 
Mills are far behind on deliveries against 
bran contracts. It is doubtful if one half 
of the quantity sold for November ship- 
ment will be gotten out on time. Much 
of this bran was sold well below the cur- 
rent market, and buyers are clamoring 
for deliveries. Decrease in production, 
however, makes delay unavoidable. 

General inquiry, according to jobbers, 
has fallen off, and has been followed by 
a decline of 50c@$1 ton in bran and 
standard middlings. Mills, however, hold 
their prices firmly, since they are over- 
sold and have none to offer. There is 
some speculative inquiry for December- 
January shipment on the basis of the pres- 
ent market. Speculators would also pay 
spot prices for February shipment. A 
few sales have been made for January, 
but holders are not willing at this time 
to sell for February delivery, unless at 
a premium. Millers do not care to con- 


sider bids for deferred delivery. They 
feel that by January-February the sup- 
ply situation will be about the same as 
at present, and that in all probability 
higher prices will then oF 

City mills quote bran at $26.50 ton, 
standard middlings $27.50@28, flour mid- 
dlings $33@33.50, red dog $40, wheat 
mixed feed $30@33, and rye middlings 
$26, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Winnirec.—Prices for millfeed are 
stationary, despite higher quotations for 
flour. Domestic demand for bran and 
shorts is very good, and millers are hav- 
ing no difficulty in disposing of all they 
have to offer. Quotations, Nov. 21, Fort 
William basis, bran $23 ton and shorts 
$25; Saskatchewan, bran $23 and shorts 
$25; Alberta, bran $24 and shorts $26; 
British Columbia, bran $26@28 and 
shorts $28@30; Pacific Coast, bran $29 
and shorts $31. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Nov. 24 Year ago 
Oe Cre $25.50@26.00 $26.00@26.50 
Stand. middlings.. 25.50@26.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings.. 29.00@31.00 32.00@33.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 36.00@40.00 39.00@40.00 

Dectutn.—Demand for millfeed last 
week was steady and prices were firm. 
Many users have allowed their stocks to 
get low, and are again stocking up. The 
call was largely for prompt delivery, 
= the mills had not much of this to 
offer. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Despite open weather 
in the Middle West and the withdrawal 
of most of the support recently given the 
market by storage interests, bran last 
week was in a strong position. Mills had 
a large part of their November and early 
December production sold, and offerings 
were small. Millers generally asked $28 
ton, basis car lots, Kansas City. Mixers 
and jobbers were hesitant in making pur- 
chases at more than $27, but nothing was 
obtainable at that price except an occa- 
sional small lot. 

The future of the market lies entirely 
in the rate of production and the weath- 
er. Stocks in the hands of jobbers, mix- 
ers and dealers are not as large as a year 
ago. Either a sharp decline in mill op- 
erations or an extended period of heavy 
storms would give a very bullish impetus 
to prices. Perhaps 6,000 or 7,000 tons 
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bran are stored in Kansas City, but little 
of it could be sold profitably under $30 
ton. Country mills find a steady mar- 
ket for their light output of shorts, most 
of it going to the South. Missouri River 
mills are handicapped by the competition 
of middlings from the Northwest, and 
this market has a rather weak under- 
tone. 

Quotations, Nov. 21, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $27.50@28 ton; brown shorts, 
$29.50@30.50; gray shorts, $32.50@33, 


Atcuison.—The demand for millfeed 
was indifferent last week, and prices de- 
clined $1 ton. Shorts sold on Nov. 21 at 
$32, bran at $27 and mill-run at $29.50. 
However, mills dre not pressing the sale 
of feed, as everywhere there are reports 
of decreasing production, Feed stocks 
are not excessive. 


Oxtanoma Crry.—The mixed car trade 
is providing the greatest amount of de- 
mand among Oklahoma flour mills, the 
majority of which continue to give pref- 
erence to this class of trade. A situation 
of strong demand and short supply con- 
tinues, much out-of-state feed coming in 
to aid mills in filling orders. Bran sold 
on Nov. 21 at $1.55@1.60 per 100 Ibs, 
mill-run at $1.65@1.70, and wheat gray 
shorts at $1.95. 


Satrva.—Excellent demand for feed 
prevails, in fact much is being shipped 
in, especially coarser grains. Quotations, 
Nov. 19, mixed cars, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $1.35@1.45 per 100. lbs; mill-run, 
$1.50@1.55; gray shorts, $1.70@1.80. 

Hourcuinson. — With feed demand 
showing no signs of declining, due chiefly 
to low operations, prices showed renewed 
strength last week, especially in the case 
of bran. Quotations, Nov. 21, Kansas 
City basis: bran $29@30 ton, mill-run $33 
@34 and gray shorts $37. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Evansvitte.—The millfeed trade last 
week was reported good by some mills, 
while others were less cheerful. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 21, based Evansville, 100-Ib 
sacks, carload lots: bran, $30@382 ton; 
mixed feed, $33@34; shorts, $34@36.50. 

Nasnvitte.—The mills continue to hold 
a good position in the millfeed market, 
their output being well sold up. Prices 
have been steady. Quotations, Nov. 21: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $29@32; standard 
middlings, $34@37, 


THE EAST 


Battrmore.—Millfeed is steady to firm, 
under moderate trading, with spring 
bran 50c higher. Quotations, Nov. 21, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33.50 
@34; soft winter bran, $34@35; stand- 
ard middlings, $33.50@34.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $38@39; red dog, $45@46. 

PrrrssurcuH.—The millfeed market was 
more active last week, so far as small lot 
shipments were concerned. For carload 
orders there is practically no demand. 
Prices showed more strength, and were 
slightly higher. Offerings were liberal. 
Quotations, per ton, Nov. 21: standard 
middlings $32.50@33.50, flour middlings 
$35.50@36.50, spring bran $32.50@33.50, 
red dog $44@45; cottonseed meal, 43 per 
cent protein $41.70, 41 per cent $39.70, 
86 per cent $37.70; dairy feed, 22 per 
cent protein $38.90@39.90, 16 per cent 
protein $32.40@33.40. 

Boston.—There is a firmer market for 
all grades of wheat feeds, with prices ad- 
vanced and a somewhat better demand. 
Offerings are mostly on an all-rail basis. 
Other feeds are held steady, with a good 





Flour middlingst.. ..... 
ROR GOB o'occctds vee @ 44.50 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 
24, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $28.00@28.75 $.....@26.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $33.50@34.00 
Hard winter bran. 29.50@30.50 26.50@27.00 29.00@29.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. ..... @ once nc aeee De nces sc eeee@..... 29.50@30.00 34.00@35.00 
Stand. middlings*. 28.50@29.00 27.50@28.00 29.50@30.00 .....@..... 33.50@34.00 
Fiour middlingst.. 31.50@33.00 33.00@33.50 .....@31.50 33.50@34.00 38.00@39.00 
Red GOS occsicses 39.00@41.00 .....@40.00 eee Bocce ceeee@..... 45.00@46.00 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... G6 caee @30.50 $33.50@34.50 $34.75@35.25 $31.50@32.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 35.00@36.00 .....@..... 31.50@32.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... ..... ee 36.00@36.50 .....@..... 32.00@33.00 29.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@31.50 34.00@34.50 365.25@35.75 


40.00 @ 4 2.00 
48.00 @48.50 


32.00@33.00 34.00@37.00 
36.50@38.00 .....@..... 
43.00@44.00 .....@..... 


42.00 @42.25 
seve e @46.75 
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demand, Quotations, near-by or prompt 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, Novy, 
21: spring bran, $35@35.50; standard 
middlings, $35.50@36; flour middlings, 
$41.50@42; red dog, $46.50; cottonseed 
meal, $40@46. 

Burrato.—The millfeed demand )jas 
been for small lots. Prices are high, and 
no one is taking more than immedi: te 
needs. Supplies are light, as output 
shows no increase. Quotations, Nov. -|: 
bran $31 ton, middlings $31.50, flour 
middlings $38.50, and red dog $44.50. 


THE SOUTH 

Attanta.—The trade in millfeeds is 
rather dull, although the volume of sa'es 
still holds up to about average for t):is 
season. Stocks are not large, but therc is 
little disposition to accumulate supp! «s 
beyond immediate needs. Prices «re 
practically unchanged. There is a fairly 
good trade in cottonseed meal, althou :h 
prices are somewhat easier, due to tiie 
continued increase of stocks at the mi!'s. 
The mills, however, are not pushing i \e 
sale of meal. 


Mempuis.—Millfeed has sold in tis 
market at about $1 ton below quotatio 's 
received from the mills. Wheat bran soil, 
Nov. 18, at $30, but the ruling quotati: 1 
was $31, while gray shorts sold at $5, 
when the quotation was $36. Consum: s 
and dealers all expect lower prices. 


Norro.x.—Millfeed is stronger and 1 
fair demand. Several large orders w: 
reported last week, and inquiries are i 
proving in this section, particularly 
the Carolinas. Quotations, Nov. 21: r ‘| 
dog, $46.50@47 ton; flour middlin 
$37.50@38.50; standard middlings, $34 °\) 
@35.50; bran, $33.75@34.25. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattite.—The demand for millf«d 
has been good, and coast mills are s: «| 
well ahead. Washington mill-run \ ‘s 
advanced $1 ton last week at $32, coast. in 
straight cars. Montana mills quo! 
mixed feed, Nov. 20, at $31, coast, {or 
prompt, and $31.50 for January sh »- 
ment, prompt bran at $30.50, and | 
grade flour at $7.70@7.80 bbl. 

Porttanv.—The millfeed market ‘s 
very strong, not only because of tc 
strength of wheat but also owing to t'c 
broader demand for feed. Local co: - 
sumption is good, and demand fron 
California continues very active. Mi''- 
run was quoted on Nov. 21 in straig it 
cars at $35 ton, and middlings at $46. 


San Francisco.—With scantier offe - 
ings and fair demand, there was an a:'- 
vancing tendency in the millfeed mark | 
last week. Kansas red bran was quot: | 
on Nov. 21 at $38 ton, Montana standar:! 
bran at $34@34.50 and Washingto: 
Oregon standard bran and mill-run 
$34.50@35, car lots, f.o.b., San Francis: 
and other California common point 
White bran from the Pacific Northwe- 
was quoted at $37@37.50, middlings 4 
$47@48, and low grade flour at $53@5' 
on the same basis. 

Los Ancertres.—Strong demand fe: 
tured the southern California millfee 
market last week, with many buyers i: 
evidence. Prices fluctuated only slight]) 
Arrivals, however, were light. Quota 
tions, Nov. 20: Utah-Idaho red mill-ru: 
$35.50 ton; white mill-run, $38; blende: 
mill-run, $37; Kansas bran, $37; cotton 
seed meal, $37; red dog, $52; flour mid 
dlings, $52. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—There is a strong deman: 
for spring wheat bran in all eastern Ca 
nadian markets. Shorts and middling 
are also wanted. Mills are limiting thei 
sales mostly to mixed cars, with not mor: 
than 50 bags of bran to the car. Price 
advanced $1 on Nov. 17. Quotations 
Nov. 21: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, mid 
dlings $36, jute, mixed cars, spot cash 
delivered, Ontario points. For expor' 
to the United States, bran with mill-ru: 
screenings is quoted at $20 ton and 
shorts at $22, f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 4.—The recurrence 
of foot and mouth disease in a number of 
districts in England has had a bad effect 
upon millfeeds, and prices are lower. 
Bran is now offered at £6 10s ton, ex- 
mill, with middlings in rather plentiful 
supply at £7 15s. Trading in Plate pol- 
la has been slow, but quotations are 
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han with passage parcels offer- 
be at ay 5s and November-Decemsber at 
£5 17s 6d. Fancy Plate middlings are 
offered for November-December shipment 
at £7 16s 8d. London made cotton cakes 
are lower at £7 10s@£7 12s 6d ton, ex- 
mill. Cakes made from Bombay seed are 
also lower at £6 10s. 

Bexrast, Iretanp, Nov. 2.—Mill offals 
are very firm, without much change in 
price. Best local made white bran is 
quoted at £9 5s@£9 10s ton. In Dublin 
and the south, mills are very quiet, and 
prices of bran are. stiffer, owing to the 
smaller output, the price being around 
£9 10s ton, delivered. 


45% PRODUCTS | 
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The flaxseed trade has been much con- 
cerned during the past week over the 
Argentine crop situation, which has de- 
veloped a decidedly bullish character. 
Private cables indicate considerable dam- 
age to the flaxseed crop, some of these 
reports stating that curtailment might be 
as much as 15 per cent in areas north of 
Buenos Aires and south of Entre Rios, 
where the largest flaxseed acreage is 
sown. 

Movement of flaxseed to market in the 
United States is still of very small pro- 
portions, but cash demand is not active. 
The Minneapolis December option gained 
about Ic last week over the previous Sat- 
urday’s close. 

A fairly brisk demand for linseed oil 
meal is reported by crushers, and there 
is an evident desire to cover future re- 
quirements. Stocks in the hands of 
dealers are believed to be light. Export 
demand is brisk. Domestic prices are 
up about 50c ton over those of a week 
ago. 

Winnieaectsonl mills report an ex- 
cellent domestic demand for oil cake and 
meal. The export trade is still without 
feature, and prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 21: oil cake, ton lots, in 
bags, $40, and oil meal $42, f.o.b., Winni- 
peg. Flaxseed business has been only 
fair, with United States crushing inter- 
ests absorbing everything offered. This 
grain closed, Nov. 21, at $2.2944 bu. 


Minneapouis.—Local crushers report a 
very heavy demand for linseed oil meal. 
Inquiry has been general, buyers evident- 
ly being desirous of anticipating future 
needs, Shipping directions are coming 
in freely. Stocks in the hands of deal- 
ers throughout the country are believed 
to be extremely light. At Minneapolis, 
meal is quoted at $44 ton, at Chicago 
$46@46.50, while at Toledo and Buffalo 
the price is $46.50. 

A brisk demand for oil cake for ex- 

port is likewise reported, following the 
revival of interest which set in last week. 
Oil cake is quoted at $48 ton, f.a.s., New 
York, 
_ Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 
21, 1925, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 





Minneapolis ....6,846 7,784 1,729 2,502 
Duluth ........ 7,046 13,206 4,518 9,170 
Totals ...... 13,892 20,990 6,247 11,672 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 17 ..$2.53% 2.51% 2.55% 2.53% 2.53% 
Nov. 18 .. 2.52% 2.50% 2.53% 2.51% 2.52 
Nov. 19 .. 2.54 2.52 , 


Nov. 20... 2.56 2.54 2.57% 2.55% 2.55% 
Nov. 21 .. 2.56% 2.54% 2.57% 2.55% 2.56 
Nov. 23 .. 2.55% 2.53% 2.56 2.54% 2.54% 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Nov. 21, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


o—Receipts—, -——In store—, 

3 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 239 617 229 1,044 225 751 
Duluth .... 588 1,248 325 2,520 3,863 2,078 


Totals .. 827 1,865 654 3,564 4,088 2,829 

Du.tvuru.—The flaxseed trade exhibit- 
ed deep concern in the market develop- 
ments, and its activity had a very dis- 
turbing effect on prices last week. 

Operators who had held off were 
forced to buy by the bullish situation in 
Argentina. e cables from that coun- 


try noted improvement which led to a 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLFEED 
LUMP 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 24.— 
(Special Telegram)—Warm tem- 
peratures in Texas and other 
southern states, combined with a 
cessation of demand from all 
sources, have caused millfeed prices 
to drop rapidly this week. Both 
bran and shorts are $1.50 ton 
lower, with little buying at the 
full decline. Sunshine following 
the wet fall has made new pastures 
in many cattle feeding sections 
which previously took most of the 
output of southwestern mills. The 
harvesting of forage crops is also 
a factor as well as the fact that 
country offerings on the Kansas 
City market are increasing. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 











slight reaction. The market reached its 
peak on Nov. 21, making an advance 
since Nov. 16 of 6%4c in May and 7%4c 
in December. Later the trade discount- 
ed outside news, and the final quotations 
noted a net gain of 4@4%c. Cash 
buyers are anxious to obtain supplies. 
In the face of the proximity of the close 
of shipping, and the consequent slacken- 
ing in demand from eastern operators, 
buyers are not accumulating supplies. 


MitwavKee.—An advance of 50c@$l1 
ton in the linseed oil meal market has 
come about in spite of the fact that cot- 
tonseed meal is holding only steady. 
There has been a revival of export in- 
quiry, which has resulted in some good 
business, Meanwhile the cottonseed meal 
situation is quiet with respect to new 
trading, and the situation is becoming 
complex, in view of the relation of the 
two markets. Quotation, Nov. 21, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $45.50@46.50 ton. 


PirrssurcH.—The linseed oil meal 
market showed little activity last week, 
most of the buying being for prompt 
shipment. Prices were practically un- 
changed, although holding firm. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 21, $48.40 ton. 


Cuicaco.—Linseed meal is stronger, 
and demand is holding up well. Jobbers 
report a fairly active call from country 
dealers, although they are not buying in 
large volume. Linseed meal was quoted, 
Nov. 21, at $45.50@46.50 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—There are only light offerings 
of linseed meal, with the market ad- 
vanced $1@1.50 ton. Demand is good. 
There are no offerings by resellers, Ship- 
pers quoted for prompt and December 
shipment on Nov. 21 at $51.50@51.70 ton, 
in sacks. 

Toronto.—Linseed oil meal is in good 
demand, and sales are of large volume. 
Toronto dealers are importing most of 
their requirements, as the domestic pro- 
duction is limited. On Nov. 21 dealers 
were asking $49.75 ton, Toronto freights. 

Burrato.—The supply of linseed oil 
meal is light, with only a little offered 
for immediate shipment. Quotation, 
Buffalo, Nov. 21, $47 ton. 
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IXED 
Curicaco.—There has not been much 
change in the mixed feed market. Buy- 
ing continues very spotted, and the spec- 
ulative interest in mixed feeds for fu- 
ture shipment, which was so noticeable 
a week ago, has nearly disappeared. The 
sagging corn market has checked the 
demand to some extent. Several mills 
are able to maintain a steady run, due 
to the fact that shipping instructions 
against old bookings are coming in satis- 
factorily. 

Nasuvitite.—A slow demand is report- 
ed for mixed feeds, with no material 
change in prices. Quotations, Nov. 21: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, $34@44 ton; 
dairy feed, $37@48; scratch poultry feed, 
$47@54; mash poultry feed, $62@72. 

Sr. Lovis.—There is practically no 
change in the mixed feed market. Move- 
ment is light, and buying is entirely for 
immediate requirements. Stocks are 
small, and it is likely that they will be 
kept that way until after Jan. 1. Good 
pasturage is available later than usual 





this year, which has an important influ- 
ence on buying. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Nov. 21, at $46 ton, high 
grade horse feed at $37, and scratch 
feed at $47. 


Mempuis.—Conditions are reported by 
manufacturers to be practically un- 
changed, with movement light and only 
for immediate requirements. Nobody is 
buying ahead, and it is expected that 
stocks will be kept light until after Jan. 
1. The absence of cold weather and the 
existing good pasturage enables feeders 
to buy lightly. 

BurraLto.—Demand for poultry feeds 
continues good on old contracts, but few 
new contracts are being made. Buyers 
are holding off on heavier feeds. 


1 €o 


Better weather for conditioning and 
marketing new corn has had the effect 
of depressing corn futures. Last week’s 
receipts, however, showed no great in- 
crease, and country offerings were light, 
in view of the weather’s improvement. 
The fact that the large gain in the crop, 
compared with that of last year, was in 
central surplus states, was a bear talk- 
ing point. The Chicago December option 
lost three points on the week. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 
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Nov. 16-21 Nov. 9-14 
Little Rock .......... $4.35 @4.90 $4.50@4.60 
*Louisiana ....cccese 4.50@5.00 4.50@6.00 
TROBE coccccscccccce 56.08@6.75 6.00@5.28 
CeloraGe ceccvcceccses 4.76@4.84 ....@4.76 


*Group 1 $4.50@5, New Orleans $4.70; 
previous week, group 1 $5@65.60, New Or- 
leans $4.50@4.60. tGroup 1 $5.08@6.75, 
group 2 $5.28@5.40; previous week, group 
1 $5@5.20, group 2 $5.08@5.28. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Receipts of new corn 
are steadily increasing. Current arrivals 
are in much better condition, and the 
trade shows more disposition to take hold. 
Prices show signs of weakening under the 
pressure of freer offerings. Old corn is 
scarce and is wanted by mixers, who will 
pay 10@12c over Chicago December for 
No. 2 yellow. New No. 3 yellow is quoted 
at 5c bu over December, No. 4 yellow 
December price, and No. 5 yellow 6@10c 
under. 


Sr. Lovis.—Corn prices declined last 
week, and local traders are decidedly 
bearish. Weather conditions have been 
very favorable for field work, and the 
movement of corn increased. Receipts 
of corn last week were 437 cars, against 
191 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Nov. 21: No. 4 corn 69c bu, No. 5 corn 
68c; No. 4 yellow, 72c. Corn products 
were quoted, Nov. 21: standard corn 
meal $2.15@2.25 per 100 lbs, cream meal 
$2.35@2.45, and corn flour $2.45@2.55. 


New Orreans.—Demand for corn was 
very dull last week, both in the local 
market and abroad. Only 600 bus were 
exported. Prices, Nov. 19: No. 2 yel- 
low corn, $1.12 bu, No. 3 $1.11; No. 2 
white $1.12, No. 3 $1.11; grits and cream 
meal $2.30, in 98’s; hominy feed $1.80, 
and bran $1.70, per 100 Ibs. 

Nasnvitte.—Light shipments have fea- 
tured the corn trade. Weather condi- 
tions are retarding the movement of new 
corn from Illinois and Missouri. Prices 
ruled about steady on Nov. 21 as fol- 
lows: No. 2 white, 92c bu, No. 3 white 
90c; No. 2 yellow 94c, No. 3 yellow 92c. 
Corn meal was quiet. Prices: bolted, pa- 
per bags, per bu, $1.15; bulk, $1.07. 

Mempunis.—Demand for corn continues 
slow, with yellow grades at a premium 
of 2@3c bu over white, due to light 
offerings. Receipts are not heavy, and 
the quality is improving since rains have 
been less frequent. Corn meal is slow, 
with prices tending downward. Most 
mills, on Nov. 19, were asking $4.10@ 
4.15 bbl for cream, basis 24’s, but quota- 
tions were received of $4 for November 
shipment and $3.95 for December, ad- 
vices saying that such prices were made 
in order to keep the mills operating. 

Kansas Crry.—Corn prices are lower, 
and demand is limited. Quotations, Nov. 
21: white corn, No. 2 82@84c, No. 3 76 
@8ic, No. 4 73@75c; yellow corn, No. 2 
82@83c, No. 3 76@78c, No. 4 68@7l1c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 77@78c, No. 8 71@ 
15c, No. 4 68@70c; cream meal, $4.40 
bbl, basis car lots, Kansas City, 100-Ib 
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cotton sacks; hominy feed, $29 ton; corn 
bran, 


Battimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 7,984 bus, 6,708 by rail and 1,276 by 
boat. No sales were reported, despite 
the larger movement to market. Closing 
price on Nov. 21 of domestic No. 2 yel- 
low, track, old, $1.05 bu. Corn meal and 
hominy were easier at $2.35@2.45 per 
100 Ibs for established quality, with ordi- 
nary stock obtainable at a good discount. 


Burrato.—Receipts of corn continue 
light, and demand active. The heavy 
moisture content of new crop corn makes 
shipping risks too great for much move- 
ment from country points. A sale of 
No. 3 yellow was made at 954%c bu on 
Nov. 21. There is a good demand for 
all corn products. Cereal mills are re- 
fusing instant shipment on corn meal 
because of the small arrivals of corn. 
Corn feed meal was offered on Nov. 21 
at $38 ton, cracked corn at $38.50, table 
corn meal $2.60 per 100 lbs, sacked hom- 
iny at $35.50 ton, and yellow at $34.25. 
Gluten, for which there is a good de- 
mand, was offered at $38.40 ton, bulk, 
Buffalo. 

Liverpoot, Ena., Nov. 5.—Rather more 
interest has been shown in Plate and 
American corn for shipment, but Plate 
sellers are in the market more freely, 
and in Liverpool parcels are 412@6d qr 
lower. On the other hand, parcels of 
new crop mixed American corn are 
steady at about 3d qr advance. There is 
very little demand for European corn, as 
it is thought that new crop Danubian 
will be somewhat risky to handle until the 
turn of the new year. 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Nov. 23, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 








Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
DE Seedvevsncndedces $26.00 $25.50 @26.00 
Pure wheat bran...... 26.00 @ 26.50 
Middlings ........ ee 25.60 @ 26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.50 @30.00 
Be GOD accccevececes 38.00 @ 40.00 
Bees GHG vncseceess . 28.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal.. 45.00 43.50@44.00 
ME” §6e8sé0n0este608s 34.00 34.00@34.50 
Middlings® ....6....... 36.50 34.25@34.75 
Red dug® ..cccccccces 47.00 45.00@45.50 

Duluth-—— 
tn A06%:5060b404e00000 27.50 26.00@27.00 
PEND ccccseccoses 31.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 29.00@30.00 
Country mixed feed .. 31.50 29.00@29.50 
CT 680née50e0000 41.00 38.00@39.00 

St. Louis— 

MU 9 9465045060604600% 28.00 28.00@29.00 
Brown shorts ........ 33.00 32.50@33.50 
Guay shorts .......... 34.50 34.50@35.00 
rn Moc ebe 6a noe ws 13.50 7.50@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.00 28.00@28.50 
Buffalo— 
Se MN Ciiceessecees weed 30.50@31.00 
OE ae 30.00 @30.50 
Standard middlings ... . 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... seers 88.00@38.50 
SE eke eb v 644600 -40sk% 43.50@44.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 34.50@35.50 
SEE hivho0 596-060. vadeke 46.50 @47.00 
Kansas City— 
2. ere 25.50 27.00@27.60 
| Re ee ae 25.60 27.00@27.506 
Brown shorts ........ 30.560 30.50@31.00 
CT GOOUD vcescccccs 32.00 32.50@33.00 
ME WD b000000500065 42.00 43.00@44.00 
, Philadelphia— 
Winter BEAR ..ccccces 34.00 35.00@35.50 
POPO BORD ccccvecccecs 33.50 84.00@34.50 
Spring bran .......... 33.60 33.00@33.50 
Spring middlings ..... 36.00 33.00@35.00 
Sn SE once se ¥eeeee 49.50 45.00@47.50 
Flour middlings ...... 44.60 37.00@42.00 
Milwaukee— 
Wee DOOD crcccesoce 28.70 29.20@29.70 
EE 83.95 6005006000066 29.00 28.00@28.50 
BECRGMNED cccccccccece 31.50 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 30.50@31.50 
MP ME 5494640 000000: 42.50 39.00@40.00 
i ME 55.60b443040%0 29.50 26.00@26.50 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 45.50@46.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.00 39.00@41.50 
Hominy feed ......... 42.00 30.00@31.00 
Reground oat feed .... 10.50 8.00@ 9.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 34.50 33.00 @34.00 

Pk Ore 47.00 36.00@36.50 

Gluten feedft .......... 39.80 .....@37.90 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ....... + $8.30 $9.10 





DOR scccccccece ee 7.00 9.10 
ih MD bvewebwe see cee code . 17.60 
EE GE osbescccase 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .........6+++ 6.70 6.50 
MEE ceviveseesceeces coee 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. %100 Ibs. 





The rumor of an amalgamation of 
Quebec biscuit factories, which has been 
going the rounds of the daily papers, 
seems to be well founded. Definite and 
— announcement is expected any 

y: 
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BUFFALO CONCERNED 
AT PORT FACILITIES 


City Council Approves Plan to Develop Har- 
bor Facilities in That City—Growth 
of Grain Receipts Emphasized 

Burrato, N. Y.—The city council on 
Nov. 20 gave its approval to the project 
to enlarge Buffalo harbor, and appointed 
a committee to co-operate with the 
Chamber of Commerce in the project. 
In referring to the present inadequacy 
of harbor facilities, speakers declared 
that the city’s prestige as a lake port 
was threatened unless something was 
done immediately. The importance of 
Buffalo as a grain port took a prominent 
part in the proceedings. 

George A. Marr, secretary of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association, in speaking of the 
elevator situation, said: “First I wish to 
direct your attention to what is being 
done by your competitors. Construction 
has been completed on a 1,000,000-bu 
elevator at Owen Sound, Ont. The ca- 
pacity of the Grand Trunk elevator at 
Montreal has been increased from 2,150,- 
000 bus to 38,500,000, and a 1,600-foot 
conveyor added which will permit the 
loading of six ocean vessels at the rate 
of 30,000 bus per hour each. The Tarte 
pier elevator at Montreal has an initial 
capacity of 2,000,000 bus, and a storage 
capacity of 14,000,000. This elevator has 
four marine legs of 60,000 bus hourly 
capacity, and eight conveyors to five 
shipping berths, capable of handling 
120,000 bus hourly. An annex has been 
built to the Port Colborne, Ont., ele- 
vator with a capacity of 1,000,000 bus, 
bringing the total capacity to 3,250,000. 

“The construction of the new Welland 
Canal will soon make Lake Ontario ele- 
vators accessible to the largest lake ves- 
sels, and the state of New York two 
years ago built a 1,000,000-bu elevator 
at Oswego, with a capacity for unload- 
ing 16,000 bus per hour from lake ves- 
sels by each of its two towers. 

“It is true that there is noteworthy 
activity in elevator construction at Buf- 
falo, but these facilities must be made 
more accessible. Why are Port Colborne, 
Owen Sound, Oswego and Montreal 
building large elevators, why has Con- 
gress authorized the deepening of the 
Hudson River to Albany, and why is the 
Canadian government considering the 
improvement of Kingston harbor? 

“During the 1924 season we had the 
largest grain movement over the Great 
Lakes ever known. Only once before has 
the movement exceeded 500,000,000 bus. 
I want you to know that 228,455,295 bus 
of this went to Canadian ports. Buffalo 
received slightly more than half of the 
movement. The Welland Canal took 
127,093,898 bus, and Port Colborne alone 
received 95,820,390. Ogdensburg had 
more than 3,000,000. What will Ogdens- 
burg and Oswego do when the Welland 
Canal is finished?” 

George C. Lehmann, manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce, said in part: “In 
1920 the total grain receipts at this port 
were 106,000,000 bus, in 1924 284,000,000. 
This gives some idea of the rapid strides 
being made in Buffalo. If we consider 
grain as including flour, we find that in 
1920 the total receipts were 128,000,000 
bus, whereas in 1924 they totaled 311,- 
000,000. In 1922 the output of the Buf- 
falo flour milling district totaled 6,708,- 
000 bbls, and in 1924 it had increased to 
7,417,000. When the figures are compiled 
for 1925 it will be found that they great- 
ly will exceed those of 1924. 

“Flour milling at Buffalo is keeping 
pace with the elevating business, and 
the figures showing. our storage capacity 
in Buffalo are truly astounding. Less 
than two years ago the total capacity 
was 30,500,000 bus; today it is 37,400,000, 
with further elevator projects in con- 
templation.” 






~ ree 





M. A. McCarruy. 


Lakes Shipping Season Nearing End 
Dutvtn, Mrinn.—The formal closing 
of navigation is set for Nov. 30, but the 
final date probably will be Dec. 12. On 
Dec. 1 the insurance rate of .3 per cent 
advances to 1 per cent, on Dec. 6 to 1% 


per cent, and between Dec. 9 and Dec. 
12 to 1% per cent. The Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation will run its steamers 
up to Dec. 5, taking on last cargoes on 
that date. It will have all it can do up 
to that time. The acceptance of freight 
for this year’s loading has ceased, and 
only that which has already been con- 
tracted for will be taken. 

With the approach of the close of 
navigation the water rate on wheat, Du- 
luth to Buffalo, has been stiffening. Last 
week it reached 342c bu, but on Nov. 23 
it was down to 3c. Charters have been 
made at both figures. At the Canadian 
Head of the Lakes the rate got up to 
3%c. For last trip and winter storage 
it is 44ec. 

Mills at Toledo, Cleveland and other 
points outside of the Buffalo district are 
loading good-sized cargoes of wheat here 
for their winter requirements, and more 
is to go before the close of navigation. 
A large movement for delivery at Buf- 
falo has also begun. 

Reports have it that not much grain 
has been chartered for December load- 
ing, vessel owners not being anxious to 
tie up with charters so long ahead, as 
they expect that rates will go higher. 
There is some inquiry for boats to hold 
grain at the Canadian Head of the Lakes 
for spring delivery. 

F. G. Carison. 


Heavy Chartering Reported 

CrLeveLann, On1to.—Grain cargoes were 
offered freely last week in the Lake Su- 
perior grain trade, and the rate to Buf- 
falo was marked up several times. The 
highest rate paid for prompt loading 
tonnage was 3%c bu, and a number of 
vessels were placed by Cleveland own- 
ers at this figure. Chartering was heavy, 
and some of the big grain carriers orig- 
inally booked for winter storage were 
shifted and will take cargoes to unload. 
Low water and accidents which cut the 
amount of tonnage available, helped to 
improve the shipping situation. One of 
the biggest of the Great Lakes freighters 
was chartered on Nov. 21 to load at Du- 
luth for Buffalo at 3%c, but two large 
carriers and two smaller ones were 
booked to take cargoes at Duluth and 
Fort William this week at 3%4c. Sev- 
eral vessels were placed last week at the 
Head of the Lakes to hold grain at 
Buffalo for 5c, but demand for storage 
capacity is not heavy. The Lake Michi- 
gan trade is taking care of very little 
tonnage. 

ASHLEY HEADS CARRIERS 


J. S. Ashley has been elected president 
of the Lake Carriers’ Association to suc- 
ceed the late William Livingstone, who 
died two months ago. Mr. Livingstone 
was at the head of the association for 
over 20 years. L. C. Sabin, general su- 
perintendent of the United States canals 
at Sault Ste. Marie, was elected vice 
president, succeeding Mr. Ashley, and 
will establish headquarters in Cleveland 
and have charge of matters pertaining to 
improvements of channels and other aids 
to Great Lakes navigation. Herbert K. 
Oakes was made a member of the asso- 
ciation’s executive committee, succeeding 
Mr. Livingstone. 

Cleveland will probably become the 
headquarters of the association instead 
of Detroit, but it is likely no action in 
this line will be taken until the next 
annual meeting of the stockholders. Mr. 
Ashley has been connected with lake 
shipping for many years and is widely 
known among vessel owners and grain 
shippers. He became vice president of 
the association in 1915, and is chairman 
of the advisory committee of the Great 
Lakes Protective Association. 

Mr. Sabin has been in charge of canals 
at the Soo since 1916. He helped widen 
and deepen the canals, and millions of 
dollars have been expended on the canals 
since he assumed charge for the federal 
government. 

Mr. Oakes is manager of the Bethle- 
hem Transportation Co. and the Franklin 
Steamship Co. 

DEATH OF W. E. CHAPMAN 

William Edward Chapman, for many 
years actively identified with Great 
Lakes vessel interests, died in Cleveland, 
Nov. 18. He was first associated with 
H. J. Webb & Co., vessel brokers, and 
later became a member of the firm of 
W. C. Richardson & Co. At the time 
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of his death he was connected with the 
Morrow and Paisley steamship com- 
panies. 
PORT ARTHUR SHIPMENTS 

During October Port Arthur shipped 
64,630,000 bus grain, taken by 261 ves- 
sels. One hundred and forty-two Ameri- 
can vessels took 32,910,000 bus to Ameri- 
can ports, and four Canadian ships car- 
ried cargoes to the United States. The 
balance of the grain, mostly wheat, was 
taken to Canadian ports by 115 Cana- 
dian vessels. 

CLEVELAND PORT PROJECTS 

If the plans of W. R. Hopkins, city 
manager of Cleveland, are carried out, 
Cleveland will take a big step forward 
as a Great Lakes port. He has plans 
for expending several millions of dollars, 
including the reclamation of 1,000 acres 
of land on the Lake Erie front, the 
building of several piers and slips over 
1,200 ft in length, bulkheads, better 
breakwater service, and winter quarters 
for more than 100 big freighters. A 
great lake boulevard, railway tracks, 
sites for industrial plants, improved 
loading and unloading facilities—these 
are units of his gigantic scheme for im- 
provements that will increase the present 
lake front valuation by $100,000,000. The 
widening, deepening and straightening of 
the Cuyahoga River for freighters. is also 
included in his plans. Cleveland grain 
and flour milling interests are co-operat- 


ing. 
J. H. Wess. 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Nov. 24, 1925, in cents per 100 lbs: 


= _ From ————— 

Phila- Hamp- 

New Bos-Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 382.00 


Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 


Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 

Bergen ...... 87.00 acco seoce 39.00 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.60 cove 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol ...... 24.00 245 «eee 24.00 eves 
Cardiff ...... 24.00 .... «22. 234.00 cece 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COP ccccccce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 cece 
Danzig ...... 30.00 «+++ 30.00 

Dublin ...... 21.00 . 21.00 21.00 
Dundee ..... 22.00 .... 22.00 .... 

Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Gibraltar .... 4000 


Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 


20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 





Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... oe cove 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... eee 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles ... 26.00 .... «seoo seve eece 
Newcastle ... 21.00 .... «seoe coos eevee 
Oslo ..... ° x 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirgweus ...... . ecee eves cec3e eoee 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Southampton. 256.00 





Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
ea ee De osee eee epee wees 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 618 55 92 115 
OMUVEOR cecscccs 430 74 398 
Grain Growers .. 285 235 857 
Fort William ... 492 35 150 ees 
Gh De De gate tae 2,167 200 198 82 
Northland ...... 3,712 287 485 oes 
Can, Gov't ..... 596 82 253 452 
Sask. Co-op. 

WO. 2 cccceses 2,940 142 129 133 

ee ST ee 8,139 189 129 103 
Private elevators. 10,676 973 2,210 208 

Co eer 25,055 2,272 4,901 1,093 
Year ago ....... 24,229 7,532 4,065 1,897 
Receipts ........ 13,406 1,559 1,431 366 
Wake shipments... 9,083 1,192 672 86 
Rail shipments.. 185 62 11 3 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 50 Fae 78 


No. 1 northern. .3,261 
No. 2 northern..5,402 Kota .......... 248 
Dr. 1 and 2nor. 88 8 





No. 3 northern.. 943 Others ......... 2,652 

We, 4..26screcewe 26 pl ree 10,676 

Me ctceweaced 110 

WO. Gi viccacucd 337 Weees occscee 25,055 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 

No. 2 C. W...00. oy Ee 588 

No. 8 C. Wrecece 204 Private ........ 973 

Ex. 1 feed ..... 

2 BOO ceivceces 225 , | are 2,272 

& £O08 scvcccres 2 





Exports of yeast from the United 
States in the nine-month period ended 
Sept. 30, 1925, were 630,000 Ibs greater 
than in the similar period of 1924, a gain 
of about 33 per cent. 
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Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., states that 
the early winter weather has stimulated 
a much heavier consumption of buck- 
wheat than is usual at this time of the 
year, and this is held to account for the 
steady advance in prices. It is stated, 
however, that the high moisture content, 
in some sections, of the grain has largely 
restricted its marketing. The company 
holds, nevertheless, that the recent ad- 
vances do not discount the strength of 
the market to the fullest extent, and high- 
er prices are looked for. It is pointed 
out that, compared to recent years, the 
prevailing rates are very attractive. 

Mu.wavuxee.—The buckwheat market 
is largely nominal. Not much is coming 
to this market. Interior mills find the 
bulk of their supplies in their local mar- 
kets, and are not looking to Milwaukee 
except for surplus needs. Prices are 
unchanged. Nominal quotations, Nov. 
21, per 100 Ibs: silver hull, $1.55@1.6;; 
Japanese, $1.70@1.75. 

Curcaco.—The demand for buckwhe::t 
flour has slowed up a little. The weath 
during the past two weeks has been less 
favorable for its consumption and tic 
trade has its requirements booked for t!:c 
present. White buckwheat flour w 
ee, Nov. 21, at. $3.15@3.25 per 11) 
bs. 

Burrato.—There is an increased de- 
mand for buckwheat flour. Several c 
of buckwheat are offered at $1.85 }) 
100 lbs, but buyers are only bidding 
$1.80. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is in demaicd, 
but deliveries are light and sales are liu- 
ited. Prices advanced 2c last werk. 
Quotation, Nov. 21: good quality bu: 
wheat, 70@78c bu, track, country poin's. 

Wiynirec.—Domestic sales of rolled 
oats and oatmeal are heavy, and a stea‘|; 
export trade is reported. Quotatio 
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Nov. 21: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2 65 
@2.70; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 





Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 4.—There has been 
no change in mill offers, and although 
buyers are extremely reserved, it is un- 
derstood that a few sales have been mace 
at 35s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., for rolled oats. 
One or two small mills have been offer- 
ing car lots at even less. Importers have 
only been replacing lots sold to retailers. 
and the whole trade is waiting for the 
public to make its purchases. The weat! 
er is very mild, which is not hopeful for 
the immediate future. There seems to be 
nothing doing in oatmeal. 

Betrast, IrELAND, Nov. 2.—Oatmeal 
a little dearer for shipment, but mil! 
are rather variable in their quotation: 
Stock in this city are not very large 
Medium cut is quoted at 35s@35s 6d pe: 
280 Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast, in any position. 
spot, passage, or shipment, but there i: 
little buying, as Irish oatmeal is goo: 
this year. Oats are declining in price. 
and competition with local mills is ver) 
keen. 

Toronto.—All cereal mills in this par! 
of Canada are busy. Considerable o! 
their trade is for export, but domestic 
demand is also good. List prices show 
no change, but prices vary as between 
mills. Quotations, Nov. 21: rolled oats 
$6.40@6.55 bbl, in 90-Ib jutes; oatmeal. 
in 98's, 10 per cent over rolled oats; 
jobbers get a discount of 40c bbl. 

Boston.—Demand for oatmeal is ac- 
tive, with the market firmly held. Rolled 
oatmeal was quoted on Nov. 21 at $2.75 
and cut and ground oatmeal at $3.02, 
per 90 Ibs, in sacks. Offerings are well 
cleaned up. 





WARD PLANS LARGE ADDITION 
PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The Ward Baking 
Co. has taken out a permit for improve- 
ments and the building of an addition to 
its plant at 3100 Liberty Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, to cost $250,000. 





Wheat and flour are now being im- 
ported in fair quantities into Mexico. 
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Questions of Law Answered for Readers 
of The Northwestern Miller 
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OR a number of years Mr. Street has been compiling the material for a 

handbook of legal decisions chiefly affecting the flour milling industry. 
This work has been incidental to his preparation, for publication in The 
Northwestern Miller, of special articles dealing with the law as it applies 
to the flour business and the allied branches of trade and commerce. Serial 
presentation of Mr. Street’s handbook was begun in The Northwestern Miller 
of Oct. 4, 1922, under the general title of “The Miller and the Law.” The 
series was unavoidably interrupted about a year ago, and is now resumed in 
this department, conducted for the benefit of readers of The Northwestern 


Miller. 
of distribution early in 1926. 


In the meantime, book publication is proceeding, with the prospect 


Trademarks and Unfair Competition 


NATURE OF TRADEMARK RIGHTS 


" HE primary and proper function 
Te a trademark is to identify the 
origin or ownership of the article 
to which it is affixed. Where a party 
has been in the habit of labeling his 
goods with a distinctive mark, so that 
purchasers recognize goods thus marked 
as being of his production, others are de- 
barred from applying the same mark to 
goods of the same description, because 
to do so would in effect represent their 
goods to be of his production and would 
tend to deprive him of the profit he 
might make through the sale of the 
goods which the purchaser intended to 
buy. Courts afford redress or relief 
upon the ground that a party has a valu- 
able interest in the good will of his trade 
or business, and in the . trademarks 
adopted to maintain and extend it. The 
essence of the wrong consists in the sale 
of the goods of one manufacturer or 
vendor for those of another.” (Hanover 
Star Milling Co. vs. Metcalf, 36 Sup. Ct. 
357.) 
* @# 

It is to be first noted that a “trade- 
mark,” such as will be protected by the 
courts, includes any distinctive name, 
word, mark, or design used to identify a 
given product as that produced or mar- 
keted by a particular manufacturer or 
dealer, although usually it need not show 
his name or place of business; and that 
right to exclusive use of a mark or brand 
is acquired by its prior adoption and 
continued use. 


VALIDITY OF TRADEMARKS IN GENERAL 


A brand is invalid and, hence, not sub- 
ject to exclusive appropriation if it in- 
volves any misrepresentation or imposi- 
tion upon the public, such as a misstate- 
ment as to the quality of the product or 
as to the place of its manufacture. Nor 
is a mark subject to monopoly if it is 


- merely descriptive of the product or the 


business to which it is applied. Thus 
it has been declared by the courts that 
such words as “Best,” “Standard,” ‘and 
“Favorite,” cannot be exclusively used 
to designate a particular product, 
though, as noted below, the words “La 
Favorita”. have been sustained as a valid 
flour brand. Arbitrary, fanciful or for- 
eign words, numerals, letters, initials, 
devices, pictures, mythological or noted 
names, and newly coined words ordinari- 
ly may be monopolized, if they are not 
merely descriptive of the product; but 
a geographical name indicating a local- 
ity or section of country cannot be ex- 
clusively appropriated as a technically 
valid trademark, as against other deal- 
ers and manufacturers doing business 
there. 
* # 

The words “La Favorita” were sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of the 
‘United States as a valid trademark, and 
as such subject. to protection from in- 
fringement, as applied to a grade of 
flour selected, though not manufactured 
by those who acquired the right to use 
the name. (Menendez vs. Holt, 9 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 148.) 

Right to monopolize the brand “Gold 
Leaf” has been upheld by the Canadian 
supreme court in a case reported at 
page 196, volume 17, of the reports of 
that court. 

In a Wisconsin case the supreme court 


of that state decided that the word 
“Marvel” was subject to exclusive ap- 
propriation as a flour brand, as against 
a manufacturer who established a trade 
for flour so named, and then sold the 
business to plaintiff. (Listman Mill Co. 
vs. William Listman Milling Co., 60 N. 
W. 26.) 
7 + 

In the case of Commercial Milling Co. 
vs. Fairchild Milling Co., decided by the 
United States district court, northern 
district of Ohio, eastern division, Judge 
Westenhaver held that “Velvet” as ap- 
plied to flour was a descriptive word, 
saying: 

“The rule is that a word, device or 
symbol not adopted for the purpose of 
indicating origin, manufacture or owner- 
ship, but placed upon an article to de- 
note class, grade, style or quality, cannot 
be upheld technically as a good trade- 
mark at common law. . . . The evidence 
tends to. show that plaintiff adopted 
‘Velvet’ originally to indicate grade or 
quality. . . . It was adopted because the 
flour in question was made from winter 
wheat and possessed a smooth, velvety 
quality.” 

* . 

Exclusive right to use the word “Hap- 
py” in a name for feed was denied by 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, eighth circuit, in the case of Ed- 
gar-Morgan Co. vs. Alfocorn Milling Co., 
282 Fed. 394. The decision reverses a 
decree entered by the United States dis- 
trict court, eastern district of Missouri 
(270 Fed. 344), and previously men- 
tioned in these columns. 

In 1915 complainant commenced to 
manufacture domestic fowl feed under 
the name “Happy Hen Scratch Feed,” 
nd later put on the market “Happy 
Hog Feed,” “Happy Cow Feed,” “Hap- 
py Chick Feed,” etc. But no attempt to 
market “Happy Horse and Mule Feed” 
was made by complainant until after de- 
fendant mill had adopted the name for 
one of its products. 

In denying complainant the right to 
monopolize the word “Happy” as a tech- 
nical trademark, the circuit court of ap- 
peals holds that the word falls within 
the rule that a term indicative of qual- 
ity is not subject to exclusive appropria- 
tion under the law of trademarks. It 
also was decided that there was no proof 
sufficient to make out a case of unfair 
competition, for want of evidence that 
defendant had produced confusion or 
deception in the public mind as to the 
source of production of the respective 
parties’ products. In the course of the 
higher court’s opinion it was said: 

“An examination of the record dis- 
closes it was the view of the trial court, 
notwithstanding it was shown by the 
proofs that the word ‘Happy,’ long be- 
fore its use by complainant, had been 
employed by others to designate a brand 
or make of cookies or cakes, canned 
meats, etc., yet, complainant having em- 
ployed it in the manner stated in the 
manufacture and sale of its ‘Happy Hen 
Feed, this was such an exclusive appro- 
priation of the word and the manner of 
display that complainant might restrain 
defendant from using the same by its 
extension to other domestic food prod- 
ucts, under the doctrine announced in 
Florence Mfg. Co. vs. J. C. Dowd & Co., 
178 Fed. 78, 101 C. C. A. 565, and other 
cases. 
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“In this present case complainant was 
engaged merely in the production and 
sale of a chicken feed when defendant 
began its manufacture and sale of a 
horse and mule feed. The trial court 
held, solely because complainant had 
used the words ‘Happy Hen’ to describe 
its chicken feed, and the defendant em- 
ployed the term ‘Happy Mule’ to de- 
scribe its horse and mule feed, almost 
two years thereafter, when complainant 
decided to begin the manufacture and 
sale of its horse and mule feed under 
the appellation ‘Happy,’ that defendant 
must desist from any further pursuit of 
its business, and account to complainant 
for profits made. 

“Obviously, such ruling can rest alone 
on one basis, namely, the right of com- 
plainant to the exclusive appropriation 
to its use with regard to any and all 
kinds of domestic fowl and animal prod- 
ucts which it now or at any further date 
shall manufacture and sell under the 
name or appellation of the word 
‘Happy.’ 

“We are of the opinion this word 
‘Happy’ is one of such nature as to be 
incapable of exclusive appropriation and 
extension by any one. The rule in such 
cases is very clearly stated by Mr. Jus- 
tice Strong in Canal Ce. vs. Clark, 13 
Wall. 311, 20 L. Ed. 581.” 


A word not constituting the dominat- 
ing part of a trade name may not be 
monopolized, according to the decision 
of the United States district court, 
northern district of Ohio, eastern divi- 
sion, in the case of Commercial Milling 
Co. vs. Fairchild Milling Co. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES AS TRADEMARKS 


In Columbia Mill Co. vs. Alcorn, 14 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 151, the United States 
supreme court affirmed a judgment. dis- 
missing suit to enjoin defendants from 
using the word “Columbia” in a brand 
placed on flour sold by them, on the 
grounds, first, that the word “Columbia, 
as a flour brand, had been used long 
before its appropriation by the Columbia 
Mill Co., it appearing that the word was 
used as early as 1865 or 1866 by the 
Columbia Mills, of Brooklyn; second, 
that the word is not the subject of ex- 
clusive appropriation, under the rule 
that words designating locality or sec- 
tion of a country cannot be monopolized. 
The Supreme Court said that plaintiff 
was no more entitled to exclusively use 
the word “Columbia” than it would have 
been to use the words “America,” “Unit- 
ed States,” “Minnesota,” or “Minneap- 
olis.” 

oe 

Points of law affecting flour brands 
as trademarks were involved in the case 
of Sheffield-King Milling Co. vs. Theo- 
pold-Reid Co., 269 Fed. 716, decided by 
the District of Columbia court of ap- 
peals. 

The Theopold-Reid Co. applied to the 
Patent Office for registration of a trade- 
taark for wheat flour, the mark consist- 
ing of the portrait of a man with the 
words “Jean Baptiste Faribault” below, 
and the picture and the words being 
placed in a circular field with a repre- 
sentation of stalks of grain on each side. 

The Sheffield-King Co. opposed the ap- 
plication on the ground that the trade- 
mark infringed this company’s previous- 
ly used brand, “Faribault Fancy.” Both 
companies had mills at Faribault, Minn. 
The commissioner of patents overruled 
the opposition and permitted registra- 
tion as applied for, and the opposer ap- 

aled. 

Replying to the first contention on 
appeal, that a previous controversy be- 
tween the same companies over trade- 
mark rights, in which the appellant pre- 
vailed, concluded a contrary decision in 
this case, the court of appeals says: 

“The mark of the earlier opposition 
consisted simply of the portrait of a 
man and the word ‘Faribault’ written in 
large type thereunder. Comparing the 
marks, we agree with the commissioner 
that the mark in the second opposition 
is so different from the mark of the first 
opposition that judgment against appli- 
cant in the first could not, under any 
circumstance. work estoppel in the sec- 
ond.” 

“Coming to the merits of the case,” 
adds the court, “the only feature com- 
mon to the two marks which might lead 
to confusion is the word ‘Faribault’; but 
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this is geographical, and either party, or 
any other person, has a right to use it. 
Nor will the registration of applicant's 
mark containing the word prevent any 
other manufacturer in Faribault ffom 
using it. Opposer, therefore, is not in 
a position to establish injury from the 
registration of applicant’s mark.” 


DECEPTIVE TRADEMARKS 


There is a cardinal principle of trade- 
mark law that the courts will not pro- 
tect a trademark that involves any ma- 
terial untruth, misrepresentation or bad 
faith. In other words, no monopoly will 
be given in favor of a trademark which 
is used as a means of deceiving the 
public. 

However, two interesting cases decided 
by the court of appeals for the District 
of Columbia show that a mere change in 
the kinds of flour that are sold by a 
miller will not deprive him of a right to 
protect trademark rights in his brands. 

In the case of Ball & Gunning Milling 
Co. vs. Mammoth Spring Milling Co., 48 
App. D. C. 243, the court decided that 
where a mill adopted a trademark for 
use on its highest grade of flour, and 
subsequently produced and sold under 
another name a better grade of flour, 
but did not change the standard of qual- 
ity of the original brand, it cannot be 
said to have abandoned the mark, and is 
entitled to registration. The opinion in 
this case reads: 

“Appeal from a decision of the Patent 
Office in a trademark interference pro- 
ceeding in which priority of adoption 
was granted appellee, Mammoth Spring 
Milling Co. 

“It was found by the Patent Office 
tribunals, and is conceded here, that the 
appellee company was the first to adopt 
and use the words ‘Golden Gate’ as a 
trademark for flour. Appellant, Ball & 
Gunning Milling Co., first contends that 
appellee has abandoned or forfeited its 
mark because, prior to 1907, it used the 
mark on its highest grade flour, but 
about that time produced and sold un- 
der another name a better grade of flour. 
There was no contention in the Patent 
Office, nor is there here, that the stand- 
ard or quality of the ‘Golden Gate’ brand 
was lowered; in other words, there is no 
evidence that the ‘Golden Gate’ brand is 
not as good today as it was when the 
mark was adopted. These facts bring 
the case within the ruling in Royal Mill- 
ing Co. vs. J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 44 
App. D. C. 207, where a mark that had 
been used on flour made from soft wheat 
was used on flour made from hard wheat 
of the same grade, and it was held that 
there had been no misrepresentation. 

“It appears that these parties, located 
in adjoining states, used this trademark 
for a number of years without either 
party learning of the other. With the 
increase of transportation facilities, how- 
ever, actual conflict resulted, but it is 
here contended that under the ruling in 
Hanover Milling Co. vs. Metcalf, 240 
U. S. 403, 36 Sup. Ct. Rep. 357, regis- 
tration should not be granted appellee. 
That case involved a different question, 
that of unfair competition, and the facts 
differed materially from those in this 
case, as appears from the following: ‘We 
are not dealing with a case where the 
junior appropriator of a trademark is 
occupying territory that would probably 
be reached by the prior user in the nat- 
ural expansion of his trade, and need 
pass no judgment upon such a case.’ 
The question here is not that of unfair 
competition, but whether appellee, under 
the terms of the statute, is entitled to 
the registration of this mark, which it 
was the first to adopt and use. We 
agree with the Patent Office that it is. 
Whether there are equitable reasons why 
appellee may not prevent appellant from 
using the mark in the territory formerly 
occupied by appellant is a question not 
here involved. The decision is affirmed.” 

In the other case—Royal Milling Co. 
vs. J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 44 App. D. C. 
207—referred to by the court in the first- 
mentioned case, the opinion is as follows: 

“The Royal Milling Co. filed an appli- 
eation Oct. 18, 1911, for the registration 
of the word ‘Rex’ as a trademark for 
flour. The mark consisted of a diamond- 
shaped figure upon which appears in 
large script type the word ‘Rex’ as the 
dominant feature of the mark, and is all 
that is applied for. 

“The applicant claims a certificate of 
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registration granted to the Royal Milling 
Co. Oct. 3, 1893. The opposer, the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., claims that it and its 
predecessors have used the word ‘Rex’ 
as a trademark for flour continuously 
since 1873. The mark was adopted orig- 
inally by J. F. Imbs, who is the senior 
member of the firm opposing registra- 
lion. 

“The proof shows that the mark was 
adopted and used by J. F. Imbs in 1873 
as a trademark for flour, and has been 
continuously used since that time by suc- 
cessive firms of which J. F. Imbs was 
the senior member. He is the senior 
member of the J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 
The proof establishes satisfactorily the 
use of the mark upon the flour packed in 
barrels since said date. 

“The examiner of interference and the 
commission, on appeal, rendered deci- 
sions sustaining the opposition, from 
which there has been an appeal to this 
court. 

“The applicant contends that the word 
‘Rex’ was fraudulently used by the op- 
ponent, basing its contention on the fact 
that ‘Rex’ was originally used on flour 
made from soft wheat, but is now used 
on flour made from hard wheat. 

“As stated by the commissioner, it is 
a well-known fact that 25 or 80 years 
ago hard wheat began to be raised in 
this country. Since that time it has gone 
into extensive use, and while the flour 
made from hard wheat may be different 
from that made from soft wheat, Imbs’s 
record shows that ‘Rex’ was always used 
upon good flour, and always on the same 
grade of flour, and he held that the 
trademark is not to be vitiated by a 
change in the species of wheat used, any 
more than it would be vitiated by an 
important change of process in the mak- 
ing of flour. It appears that the ‘Rex’ 
flour is of the same grade, of the best 
flour, and there has been no misrepre- 
sentation in its use. We agree with the 
commissioner that no fraud has been 
shown, and his decision is affirmed.” 

One may own a valid trademark for a 
given brand of goods although not the 
manufacturer of the goods. Use of a 
trademark does not necessarily intimate 
that the articles are made by the user 
of the mark. As decided by the Massa- 
chusetts supreme judicial court, “it is 
enough that they are manufactured for 
him, that he controls their production, or 
even that they pass through his hands 
in the course of trade, and that he gives 
to them the benefit of his reputation, or 
of his name and business style.” (Mary- 
land court of appeals in Corkran, Hill 
& Co. vs. A. H. Kuhlemann Co., 111 
Atl. 471.) 


DURATIO> OF USE AS ELEMENT OF TRADE- 
MARK RIGHT 


The right to exclusive use of a par- 
ticular trademark does not depend upon 
any particular period of usage, holds the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
second circuit, in the case of Wallace & 
Co. vs. Repetti, 266 Fed. 307. A mark 
having been adopted in good faith, the 
right thereto inures, and will ' prevail 
against any subsequent user. 
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But as to the right to register trade- 
marks, see section 455. 

In the case of Bulte vs. Igleheart 
Bros., 137 Fed. 492, the United States 
circuit court of appeals for the seventh 
circuit held that plaintiffs were not en- 
titled to protection in the use of a flour 
brand containing the words “White 
Swan,” and a design of a swan floating 
on water, where substantially the same 
brand has been previously used by other 
millers, though plaintiffs’ arrangement of 
the words and design was somewhat dif- 
ferent; the matter of arrangement being 
subordinate to the words “White Swan” 
and the design, which were the salient 
objects to catch the eyes of purchasers. 


TERRITORIAL LIMITATIONS ON RIGHTS 


Priority of use of a trademark, in 
good faith, in given territory, gives a 
superior right to monopolize it in that 
territory, as against one whose use in 
other territory antedated the first use 
in the given territory. This proposi- 
tion, with important qualifications, was 
laid down by the highest court of the 
land in the case of Hanover Star Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Metcalf, 36 Sup. Ct. 357. So, 
a milling company which built up a 
valuable business under a brand named 
“Tea Rose” in the Southeast was pro- 
tected in its use against another com- 
pany which first used the same name 
for a brand of flour not attempted to 
be marketed below the Ohio River until 
long after the first mentioned business 
had been built up. 

The following are the principal ob- 
servations made by the Supreme Court 
in this case: 

“That property in a trademark is not 
limited in its enjoyment by territorial 
bounds, but may be asserted and pro- 
tected wherever the law affords a rem- 
edy for wrongs, is true in a limited sense. 
Inté whatever markets the use of a 


. trademark has extended, or its meaning 


has become known, there will the manu- 
facturer or trader whose trade is pirated 
by an infringing use be entitled to pro- 
tection and redress. But this is not to 
say that the proprietor of a trademark, 
good in the markets where it has been 
employed, can monopolize markets that 
his trade has never reached, and where 
the mark signifies not his goods, but 
those of another. We agree with the 
court below (L. R. A. ..., ..., 125 C 
C. A. 515, 208 Fed. 519) that ‘since it is 
the trade, and not the mark, that is to 
be protected, a trademark acknowledges 
no territorial boundaries of municipali- 
ties or states or nations, but extends to 
every market where the trader’s goods 
have become known and identified by 
his use of the mark. But the mark, of 
itself, cannot travel to markets where 
there is no article to wear the badge and 
no trader to offer the article.” 

But the court adds: 

“We are not dealing with a case where 
the junior appropriator of a trademark 
is occupying territory that would prob- 
ably be reached by the prior user in the 
natural expansion of his trade, and need 
pass no judgment on such a case.” 

(To be continued.) 








Variable Factors of Bread Production 


factors of bread production are so 

variable that research workers and 
laboratories often misinterpret their 
scientific measurements by a lack of un- 
derstanding of the principles of bread 
production. Some of the common vari- 
ables are: absorption, panning and punch- 
ing of the doughs, pan greasing, time, 
temperature and speed of mixing, any 
one of which, if not controlled, will cause 
great irregularity in the production of 
good ek 

In my opinion, fermentation is the 
most important single factor in bread 
production. To correctly discuss fer- 
mentation, doughs must be divided into 
two classes, straight and sponges, each 
having very definite characteristics, well 
known to an expert baker. 

The most important factor of flour is 
its period of production of good bread, 
called by the baker the “leeway” period. 

Sponge doughs produce bread with dif- 
ferent characteristics from _ straight 
‘doughs, whiteness of crumb, larger vol- 
ume, etc. This difference it is believed is 
due to the action of acids as is shown by 


T te subject is important because the 


both viscosity measurements and buffer 
values. The buffer value of a dough and 
those forces tending to overcome this 
buffer value are two factors in correct 
fermentation. Flour is one of the chief 
factors determining the buffer value of a 
dough, and its correct fermentation pe- 
riod increases as its buffer value in- 
creases. This gives clear flours longer 
fermentation periods than patent flours, 
which is in contradiction to the conclu- 
sions of many investigators. With flours 
of the same grade, those having higher 
buffer values generally have a longer 
period of good bread production. These 
latter are the most desirable to the prac- 
tjcal baker, as they are the ones that 
possess the so-called wider “leeway” pe- 
riod. As the percentage of yeast is in- 
creased, the period of good bread produc- 
tion is shortened, as shown by the buffer 
curve of the dough during fermentation. 
Furthermore, when certain salts which 
accelerate acid production are added 
with a constant percentage of yeast, this 
period of good bread production is like- 
wise shortened. 
C. G. Harper. 








DOCTOR’S BREAD 
White bread, dark bread, 
Bread that’s made o’ bran! 
Light bread, bark bread 
For the starving clan! 

When it comes to saving life, 
Man’s main object in the strife, 
Wheat bread, white bread 

Never killed a man! 


Good bread, sweet bread, 
Baking masters’ art! 

Fruit bread, corn bread 
Also play their part. 

When it comes to making men, 
Honest, fearless, fighting men, 
Wheat bread, white bread 

Gives them strength o’ heart! 


“Rye bread, my bread !” 

Cry the northern tribes. 
“Rough bread, health bread !” 
Chant the medic scribes. 
But we always did maintain, 
Quacks who will alive remain 
Eat bread, wheat bread 

Without any bribes. 


Wheat bread! White bread! 
Food for ruling kings! 
“Bread please! Life bread!” 
Worldwide plea that rings. 
Starving millions now fall dead, 
Not because they have been fed 
Wheat bread, white bread, 
But from lack o’ bread. 
A. W. E. 


* * 


“Had you any guests in the house 
while I was away, Archie?” 

“Not a soul, darling. Why do you 
ask?” 

“Oh, nothing—except I can’t under- 
stand how 16 champagne corks got be- 
hind the piano.”—London Mail. 


Eleanor, four and a half, was saying 
her prayers, and her sister Frances, 
three, was listening in. As Eleanor said: 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” 
Frances piped up with: “Make mine corn 
bread.” 

* - 


OFF HIS FEED 


Sigmund Romberg, the composer, tells 
of meeting a circus sword swallower one 
time. He asked him to demonstrate his 
art, and the fellow apparently swallowed 
some pins and needles. 

“But,” protested Mr. Romberg, “those 
aren’t swords; they’re pins and needles.” 

“I know it,” replied the circus freak, 
“but I’m on a diet."—-New York Evening 
World. 
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The important guest was sitting at 
lunch opposite a little girl whose eyes 
were riveted on his face every time he 
raised his glass to his lips. 

Finally, unable to restrain herself any 
longer, she turned to her mother and ex- 
claimed: 

“Mummy, why did you say Colonel 
Weeks drinks like a fish? He doesn’t.” 
—Contributed. 


* * 


“SMALL TOWN STUFF” 


If there’s any one man who will merit 
a crown, it’s the man on a siding, in a 
small country town. He dumps all your 
corn, and your musty old wheat, and 
loads it in cars mid the dust and the 
heat. He swallows the dust till his lungs 
are both charged, then jars it on down 
till his liver is gorged, an’ his kidneys are 
quittin’ when they get a load, but he 
keeps right on toilin’ in the plant by the 
road. He’s expected to smile at the 
smut and the rust, and to grow fat and 
sleek on a diet of dust. If your end 
gate is fastened with staples and _nails, 
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he’s supposed to undo it without any 
wails, and toss you a joke about Sonny 
or Sire, while he mangles his fingers on 
your old baling wire. Then when you 
weigh back he must stand while you chew 
the rag about weights for a full hour or 
two. If the price has gone down he 
must take all the blame, and the talk 
that he hears makes him spavined and 
lame. When the price has gone up you 
are several loads “shy” of the bunch that 
you sold, and you try to tell “why.” But 
if it goes down and you've not quiic 
enough, you go to the neighbors to help 
furnish the stuff, and in storing some 
grain, when it comes settling time, you'!| 
haggle a week just to save a thin dim::, 
We've all heard the story of the “p::- 
tience of Job,” but if you'll take tl:e 
trouble this matter to probe you'll find 
that the troubles of Job were not stout, 
as compared with our friend I am talic- 
ing about. His daily complexes th:t 
pile up every hour he bears like a marty, 
and he never gets sour. If I had “Nobel 
Prizes” I’d hand them aroun’ to the du+t 
covered heroes in the “Small Count:y 
Town.”—L. T. B. in Grain Life. 
7 * 
Club Bore: “Confound it! My wat h 
has stopped. Have I been talking long’” 
Bored Clubman: “There’s a calendir 
in the hall.”—Punch. 
* * 
Judge: “Madam, have you anything io 
say?” 
Prisoner's Husband: “Now you've doi.e 
it, Judge !”—Life. 
* 


When a man tells you what a lot /e 
knows, remember there is such a thing 
as a vacant lot.—Contributed. 

* + 
OPEN TO ARGUMENT 


“Say, ol’ feller,” called the slightly ia- 
ebriated tourist, “’m ’fraid ’m lost. Cu:n 
you show me the right road?” 

“What town d’ye want to git to?” i:- 
quired the native. 

“Well, you’ve lived ’round here longer n 
I have. What one you sugges’?”—Ame’- 
ican Legion Weekly. 

= * * 

Officer: “Say! You can’t swim there ” 

Bather: “I know I can’t. I’m drown- 
ing !"—Kansas City Star. 


Special Notices | 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a positior 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will b: 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimur 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charge: 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Specia 
Notice classification will be accepted fo 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading ar 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibilit 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appea 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMEN 
EVERYWHERE 


One of your difficulties in meeting 
your customer is the fact that often 
his understanding of trade funda- 
mentals is different from your own. 
We have an offer to make that will 
aid in bringing about a better un- 
derstanding, and at the same time 
give you a direct cash return. Let 
us explain our plan to you. 


Address 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Circulation Department, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











